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Preface. 



WHEN I promised Professor Morris to write 
this book (in 1883), I intended to throw 
together some of my previous studies on HegeFs 
Logic, with the addition of more or less new 
matter in the form of commentary and connect- 
ing introductions. I had worked pretty con- 
stantly on the subject of this logic — though 
mostly using the expositions of it which I 
found in histories of philosophy, rather than 
HegeFs own exposition — as a sort of center of 
all my thinking since the year 1860, making, 
it is true, very slow progress. I had always 
cherished the project of writing some sort of 
commentary, to the work, but did not think 
that I could prepare a worthy book for twenty 
years. 

I soon discovered that if I were to place 
before the public an immature work on this 
subject I should find myself embarrassed at any 
time afterwards to obtain a hearing for the 
ripened views which I hoped to reach. I began, 
accordingly, to prepare a more thorough treat- 
ise, and to this end I set about a study of the 
entire scope and plan of the Hegelian Logic, 
and especially of its relations to other branches 



of knowledge and to preceding philosophic eystems 
as well. I struggled for a long time with the pre- 
liminary question : how to convey to a neophyte an 
idea of the province of euch a system of "pure 
thought" — how, in ahort, to demonstrate the 
necessary existence of pure thought and show 
its significance in solving all problems. Such 
pure thought, could one demonstrate its exist- 
ence as an element in all concrete problems, 
would furnish the formnlte for the solution of 
all questions. 

But these new investigations consumed much 
time. I gradually felt myself turning around 
from my attitude of faith in the Hegelian ex- 
position, to au attitude of criticism. Formerly 
I had trusted where I did not see — trusted 
that I should see when I had gained more 
power of apprehension. Kow I attacked what 
I could not verjfy with my present insight, 
and insisted on its falsity until it should dem- 
onstrate its truth. In this frame of mind I 
discovered many passages wherein it was evi- 
dent that Hegel had introduced what he should 
call "external refiections," and many more 
wherein the "dialectic thread" was supposititious. 
For example, in the first chapter of The Phenom- 
etiologif, his assumption of the Here and Now 
as the forms of immediate sense-p reception 
would be seen to be necessary and exhaustive, 
had he called attention to the fact that time 
and space are the necessary forms of aU seuse- 
perceptioQj as well as the logical conditions of 
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} existence oE the sense-world. TiiL' immedt- 
:ly present objects of time and space are nec- 
arily Now and Uere. Such omission learea 
; exposition apparently without exhaustive I 
universal ity. It seems an accident that Hegel I 
takes the now and here as the two forms. 
This is, of course, a defect only of the espoeitiou, 
md not of the iinderlying insight of HegeL j 
mself. Wo can see that he saw this exhaus- 
aeSB, but we can see also that he ought to j 
3 expounded it, but was held back by his | 
Idesire to avoid " external refieetion," a 'de- 
■ that amounts to a "phobia" with Hegel. 
I strives always to make the objoet "unfold 
" {aich enivHckeln), and Bhrinks from ex- 
ng any idea until it comes obviously before 
! in consequence of objective dialectic. 
This "objective dialectic" is the exhibition of 1 
the inadequatenesB and imperfection of a thought i^ 
""when it is assnmed to be universally valid and 
true. Such a thought, if assumed in each of the 
forms of tlie absolute, namely, (a) as by itself 
md independent : (b) as in negative relation to 
self as its own other, (c) in identity with itself 
I its other, will show up its imperfection and 
i to a deeper thought which contains expUcitly 
tchut the former thought has held only implicitly 
md lias had to show dialectically as ite contra- 
liction. 

Thia process, with the pure forms of experi- 

!e — that is to say, with the categories under- I 

fing experience — gives us a sort of organon, or-4 



logic of ontology, containing in general formulfe 
ail the solutions to be found in experience. 

Jnat as iu the case of mathematics, the analytical 
solution given in the algebraic formula is a gen- 
eral one and furnishes the pure form for all con- 
crete or applied solutions ; so the " pure-thought" 
solution, according to this logic, develops what 
ia essential in all solutions of particular cases; 
for these particular cases are only applications 
of the pure-thought elements to limited spheres 
of conditions. Once master of the general solu- 
tion, one can solve the practical questions that 
fall under it. 

I must ask the reader to indulge me in further 
autohiographical reminiscences with the purpose of 
explaining what I have set forth as strictures on 
the Hegelian system. 

As early as 1868 I obtained my first insight into 
this philosophy, in studying Kant's Critique of 
Pure ReuBon. I saw that time and apace presup- 
pose reason as their logical condition and that they 
are themselves the logical condition of what is in 
the world. Man, in so far as he is conscious reason, 
therefore transcends the world of time and sj)ace 
and is an immortal being, and possesses transcen- 
dental freedom also inasmuch as he ia not condi- 
tioned essentially by the world — not essentially, but 
only in the expression or manifestation of his will, 
which expression ho may altogether withhold. I 
saw also the necessity of the logical inference that 
the unity of time and space presupposes 
solute Reason. God, freedom, and immorl 
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have therefore seemed to me to be demonstrable 
I ever since the December eveuing in 1858 when I 
' obtained my insight into the true inference from 
Kant's Transcendental Esthetic. In 1859 I 
1 worked out my refutation of Sir Williiim Ilam- 
[ iltou'B Law of the Conditioned, by proving the 
I infinitude of space and showing that the supposed 
I antinomy rests on confounding mental ])icturea 
L with pure thought. The unpicturability of infi- 
nite space does not contradict its infinitude, but 
confirms it. In 1863 I arrived at the insight 
which Hegel has expressed in his Fur-sich-sfyn or 
Being- for- itself, which I called, and still call " in- 
I dependent being." I did not obtain this insight 
^y study of Hegel's logic, however, but rather by 
hollowing out the lines of thought begun in 1858. 
■This insight I supposed at the time to bo specially 
■that of Hegfl, though I had not as yet read one- i 
j'tonth of bis logic. But I discovered afterwards . | 
Mb it is the most important insight of Plato, 
" that Aristotle uses it as the foundation of ] 
pis philosophy. It has in one form or another | 
tnniiBhed the light for itll philosophy worthy of i 
liie name since Plato first saw it. St. Tliomaa , 
^qointw presents it in the beginning of his 1 
mma Tht-ologica. Leibnitz states it 
1 of his Momtdology. But each thinker may ] 
felaim originality, not only for his statement of 1 
t but also for the insight itself. For it cannot 
I borrowed from another, it is itself an orig- 
inal insight, bei'aiisc it is and mnst be a seeing 
^t first hand of the necessity of all existence of 



whatever character to be grounded in self-deter- 
mined being. All dependent boing is a part of 
independent being ; and all independent being is 
self-determined being. 

Tho absolute is not, therefore, an empty abso- 
lute, an indeterminate being, but it is determined. 
It is not determined tlirough another, but through 
itself. If there is no independent being there is 
no dependent being. If there is not self-deter- 
mined being there ia no being whatever. 

It was a year or two later that I came upon a 
distinction between the true actual as totality, and 
the changeable real, which is partly actual and 
partly potential — in the process of change I saw 
that the full actuality is involved, partly affirma- 
tive as giving what reality there ia to the pheno- 
mena, and partly negative as producing the change 
which negates the present real and actualizes in its 
place a new phase of potentiality. 

It was in 1864 that I obtained an insight into 
the logical subordination of fate to freedom — the 
totality of conditions cannot have a fate outside it, 
but must be spontaneous in itself, and self-deter- 
mined — hence all fate and all changes not spon- 
taneous must be secondary and derivative from a 
higher source that is free. In 1866 I arrived at 
the first insight that, is distinctively Hegelian and 
the most important aperpu of Hegel's logic. I 
wrote this out in a letter to my friend Adolph E. 
Kroeger, an ardent Fichtean, whom I had discov- 
ered and was endeavoring to proselyte for Hegel. 
I called it the distinction between comprehensioi^ 
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(or Bogriff), iiud Ideit (Idco). It should really bo J 
the distinction that Uegel makes between negative 1 
unity or aubatitntiality and Begriff or Idee. It is 1 
undoubtedly Hegel's highest thought. It is the ] 
inaight into the nature of true being to bo altr 
tic aud to exist in the self-activity of others. It is 1 
the thought that Itea at the basis of the doc- 
trine of the trinity, though rather as a logical 
implication than as a conscious idea. It is altio 
thehigliest goal of the Platonic- Aristotelian systeui 
— indicated iu the assertion that God is without 
envy ( The Timaeus and The Meiaphysics), also in 1 
the doctrine of the Good as the highest category. 

This thought is not reached iu its jiure form by 

Plato or Aristotle, but rather in its ethical form — 

ae it is the very fountain source of Ethics. Hegel's 

originality consieta iu aeeiiig for the first time the 

pure-thought fonn of this doctrine. lie names it f 

Idee, to honor Plato as its first diacoveror. For J 

doubtless Hegel read into the Platonic doctrine of ] 

Ideas this pure thought. It must certainly bo I 

admitted that the atti-ibution of the thought to I 

Plato is correct, though with him it is not to be ' 

found stated adequately in ita pure-thought form. 

In 1866 I for the first time read through Hegel's 
larger logic, reading it in the English translation 
that had been made for myself and two other J 
friends (George Stedman and J. H. Watters), by I 
Heniy C. Brockmoyer, in 1859 and 1860. I I 
■copied the work entire from the manuscript and I 
I rernl every word of it. Bnt I am equally I 
'Vnre that I did not understaud at the niost any- 




thing beyond the first part of the first vohime and 
eould not follow any of the discussions in the 
second and third volumes, or even remomber the 
words from one page to unother. It was all over 
my head, so to sjrealc. I had of course made my- 
self acquainted with the categories and sub-catego- 
ries of the woi'k years before through liistories of 
philosophy, and was gradually learning to think 
something into them ; but I could make little of 
Hegel's deductions or discussions of them. This 
experience of my own, which lasted for years, is I 
presume the experience of other students of Hegel 
and also of students of any other system of deep 
philosophy. One has first to seize its general 
thought, its trend as a whole, and gradually 
descend to its details. 

The translation which I copied out stiil exists, 
but has never been printed, any portion of it. 
Mr. Brockmeyer, whose acquaintance I hmi made 
in 1858, is, and was even at that time, a thinker 
of the same order of mind as Hegel, and before 
reading Hegel, except the few pages in Hedge's 
German Prose Wrilers. had divined Hegel's chief 
ideas and the position of his Bystem, arid in- 
formed me on my first acquaintance with him in 
1858 that Hegel was the great man among modern 
philosophers, and that his large logic was the work 
to get. I sent immediately to Germany for it ami 
it arrived late in the year. Mr. Brockmeyer's 
deep insights and his poetic power of setting them 
forth with symbols and imagery furnished me and 
my friends of those early years all of our outside 



atimulus in the study of Ucrman philoEOphy. Ha ] 
impressed ua with the practicality of philosophy, 
inasmiioh y« he could flash into the questiona ot'i 
the day, or even into the questions of thft ] 
moment, the highest iueight of philosophy and ( 
Bolve their problems. Eyen thu hunting of wil3 I 
turkeys or squirrels was the ofcasion for the use-l 
I of philosophy. Philosophy came to mean with fl 
UB, therefore, the most practical of all species of 1 
I knowledge, Wc used it to solve all problems con- 
^ nected with school-teaching and school managfr- 
I meut. We studied the "dialectic" of politics aud I 
I political parties and understood how measures and 
men might be combined by its light. But our 
I chief application of philosophy was to literature 
, and art. Mr. Denton J. Wnider, who entered 
► our circle in ISGii, has published his studies on , 
Shakespeare, Goethe and Homer, and Mr. Brock- 
er has printed in the Journal of Speculative | 
L Philosophy his Letters on Goethe's Faust, and | 
I these will show sufficiently the spirit and methods J 
\ of our studies in literature. 

In 1873 I discovered the substantial identity of ' 
I all East Indian doctrines. As early as 185(i I had 
I begun to read oriental literature, but had not 
Ifieized its essential spirit. I iiad looked for the 
I'Hame diversity of points of view that I was accue- 
Itomed to in modern philosophy. Cousin's analysis ' 
I of Uie oriental systems, as well as other histories 
I of philosophy, had confirmed me in this mistaken 
Ipath. But I undertook a thorough study of the 
I Bhagavad (Jita in 187d and for the first tin\ft s 



that the differtmces of ByBtoms were suporficial, 
and that the First Priuciple pre-supposed and 
even explicitly stated by the Sansiftit writers was 
everywhere the same, and that this Is the princi- 
ple of i'nre Being as the negative unity of all 
things. In this I ca,me to aee Kegel's deep die- 
cernmetit which early in this century, in the dawn 
of oriental study, had enabled him to penetrate 
the true essence of Hindoo thought even iu the 
Western wrappages in which tlie European first 
discoverers had brought it away. Hogol could 
perceive the genuine oriental thinking through 
the English and French tranelations which inter- 
preted the same into modern ways of philosophiz- 
ing, Hegel's greatest aperqu is the difference 
between the oriental and occidental spirit of 
thinking and doing. 

It was in 1879 that I came to my final and pres- 
ent standpoint iu regard to the true outcome of 
the Hegelian system, but it was six years later 
that I began to see that Hegel himself has not 
deduced the logical consequences of his system in 
tho matter of the relation of Nature to the Abso- 
lute Idea. 1 have explained in the following 
work in many places this divergence of his system 
from the true doctrine of the Absolute Idea. 
But the wrong explanation of the use of Nature, 
strange to say, does not vitiate Hegel's theory of 
human life and of the Christian church. Hia 
doctrine of the Trinity makes the Second Person, 
or Logos, to be Nature, whereas it should make 
the Logos to be eternally a Person like the FirsL^ . 



and Natare should be the Frocessio of the Holy j 
Spirit. But he rightly interprets the doctrine of I 
the invisible Church as the body whoae spirit is [ 
the Holy Spirit. 

This defect in interpreting the Absolute Idea I 
gives rise to a species of pantheism which says J 
L that the Absolute is real ouly in the process of 
I ^Nature, and his pereonality actual only in Ijistori- 
I cal persons. This is not Hegel's precise doctrine 
1 but it may be inferred from that part of it which 
I makes Nature to be the Second Person of the 
I Trinity. 

criticism on the system of Hegel, bo far j 
I as I am aware., is a new one, and I am confident ] 
I of its tnith. 

I will only add here that the interpretation of 
I the doctrine of reflection, which I have discussed at J 
I length in treating of the second book of this Logic, j 
VU the result of many years' study, beginning with 
I Bories of expositions undertaken before the 1 
Kant Club, of St. Louis, in 1877-79, and con- 
l^inuing at btervals until 1887. In 1878-1881, 
translated, with the assistance of Mr. James 
, Garland, the entire second volume nf the , 
)gic and published it, with a commentary to i 

! portions of it. 
This doctrine of reflection, I think, is the | 
Sey to Hegel's dialectic, if anything may be j 
" key " to it. It is the exposition also 1 
[ what he calls the Univeraal {Das AUgemeine), 
md the notion or idea ( Der Segri^ ). As \ 
respectfully invite the attention ot «Ji. ^ 
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students of the philosophy of Hegel to it, and 
venture to express the hope that a new and 
fruitful road to HegeFs deeper thoughts may be 
opened by studying that portion of the Logic 
which expounds the relation of ^'determining 
reflection" to '^ external reflection." 

W. T. HARRIS. 
Washington, D. C, August, 1890. 
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i. e. the realiKatlon of a higher aelF than tbe individual ; 
dlatlnclion hetween self-conBClousaosB, Season, and 
Spirit ; Spirit or the peraonalltr of Ihe social whole ut- 
ters lis M ill In tbe form at ethlcsl and social laws and 
cnstoms. and requires education to prepare for 11: the 
Individual la cultured by self-estrangement, hepulHOlf 
bis natural Impulses anil pats on bnbilsof acUngand 
tbluklng according to ethical forms, customs and 
UBBBBs; cullnre enables him lo seetheraUonality of 
Ihe ethical ; but at first II destroys external authority 
and leads to revolulion ; tbe relBH of icrrot; reaction 
In mysliclsm. 

CHAPTER VU.— VoTiOB of Dibcotebt contin ited— bbu a i uN 
Rctlglun a higher actlTity of Ihe soul; !>ersajial reln- 
Uan to the Absolulo: sketch of the history of relig- 
ion ; evolution from nature-rellBlDn thraugh art-r«lig- 
lon to levealed religion or Ihe religion that teaches that 
the Absolute reveals himself lo hU etoBtaies and lifts 
them DP into communion with himself; the doctrine Of 
the Logos; God't knowing Is wlllliig or rreatlng;lho 
Logos creates tbe proccsBln by recognlntnghleown de- 
ilvallon ; Christlanlt]' reveals an abeolutG enlirely ethi- 
cal, 

CBAPTER Vni.— VnTiiiK of IJibcovkbt coNcunisD-Anao- 

Bltvee Ood'i knowing Is creating, the highest form of 
(ha human mind must be absolute knowing; defect of 
symbolic expression; philosophic form of knowing: 
the religion of a revealed Oud presitppOHCs in man the 
power of knowing the ntiaoluta ; agnosilelsro ptesup- 
pocespantbeism; It sets up an absolute devoid of allrl- 
bales; revealed religion teaches a pereoual absolute; 
thenalnre of comprehenMon. 

CHAPTER rS.-nKOKL's Mirnnn 

Degei's method, tlial of tracing ool the result of eelf- 
•ctlvlly, which is his fiisl principle ; cause coololus as 
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Its nucleus, selFacliTit;; ea 
llie iiautbelsQaldeaurBUbelancels theaecunil augo of 
(liought and Inaeiiurable fmni the Idea of ilie relativ- 
ity of all iblDgg; but subject la the tme substance 
arcordlnKtoHegel;OieiibBolnteI«aFerfioiL 
CHAPTER X,— Pdbk Thodobt— Tbkkublksbdeo'h Obho- 



Bt Clemen- 



Tbe beglniilni' of Hegel's logic wltta the m 
Uiry pure thought j this Is being, and all eipeTlenceUa 
rurtberdctermlDatlon of tills Idea; TrendoleDburg ob- 
jects that Hegel names the Ideaeof pure tbougbt by fa- 
miliar nurds; t»u parallel lines of thought, DucoC de- 
ducUou and the otiier of Tccognltlon of what la dedaoed 
ae Identical with Ihecouienls of eiperienco; Trendel- 
enburg therefore points out only an act of IdeDtlfying 
pure thoughl results as the eiplaoatloD of eiperleuoe, 
but does not disprove pure thought Itself. 
CHAPTER XI.— Tub three catedobiss of Hkoel's Loeio— 



Being (Soyn), essence (Wesen), Idea (Idee), the three 
great calcgories of Hegel's Logic ; Immediate uess, mc- 
dlatiOQ, absolute medlaldon; Isolated iudependecce, 
dependence and relativity, conerele ludepeodeuce 
and self relation; empty Indeterminateness, determl- 
□allon through others, self-determination; mediation 
makes ImmedlBleness possible; the true being Is self- 
medlated ; the lower caLegorlea not adequule to express 
this truth; theosophy, corxelatlan of forces; Emerson's 
Brahma; ideals self-activity; tbe Lagos; the Trinity. 

CHAPTER Xn.— HlOBL'SADSOLUnABTUB' 



Three beglDDlngB to a sj^stem of philosophy : being and 
thought ore one in God's tnowhig; Hegel reached the 
insight into self-activity as llie Hrst principle of all 
things before he could begiu his sj'stem . 
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ities not yet realized ; Plato^s *' Ideas '^ are true actuali- 
ties of this kind ; Aristotle's ** entelechies '' the same ; 
the relation of HegePs thought to Aristotle's ; self -ac- 
tivity recognized in the forms of nutrition, sensation, 
locomotion, thought, volition; Plato's "self-motion;'* 
Aristotle's "active reason ; " why the faculties of sense- 
perception and memory perish ; the outcome of pure 
thought is the idea of Qod ; analysis of the idea of true 
personal individuality ; explanation of the dual cate- 
gories, such as cause and effect, thing and properties, 
by self -relation. 

CHAPTER Xiy.— Detebminateness as Quality— Being.. . 166 

The simplest possible thought, that of pure being; He- 
gel's definition of it as utter indeterminateness and 
emptiness identical with pure naught; thought think- 
ing its own form devoid of content; naught and being 
merely two words for the same empty idea; hence the 
paradox of Hegel's idea of becoming as the unity of 
being and naught; becoming requires difference as 
well as identity, and this difference Hegel fails to show ; 
an attempt to show the real insight involved here ; the 
true thought of pure being is self -anti thesis or becom- 
ing; Plato's statement of the dialectic; the moments of 
the becoming are beginning and ceasing rather than 
being and naught, and hence becoming cancels itself 
and determinate being results. 

CHAPTER XV.— Reflection on the method of Hegel's 

FIRST CHAPTER 182 

Hegel's beginning (pure being) is not a first principle 
but the farthest removed possible from it; whatever is 
proved true of pure thought must be true of objective 
realizations of it; the categories at the beginning are 
annuled through their own contradictions; they have 
no " valid sphere ; " these logical categories not God's 
thought, but the human process of rising to the thought 
of the absolute; God's thought the Trinity. 

CHAPTER XVI.— The category of determinate being or 

quality 186 

Reality and negation, the two threads of determinate 
being; each as containing the other is a somewhat op- 
posed to another; somewhat as the first negation of ne- 
gation; Hegel's repudiation of abstract indeterminate 
universals; his "absolute" an individual or personal 
being. 



CHAPTER XVU.— FINIVCDE 

DepenCetiGS ImpllEa flnttoile or relallvltf ; quality Im 
the form of being In which aomewbal depends □□ the 
other, and ths other ouanotber; tiiB aubotditiale ente- 
goriea of Beine-lQ-ltaelf and belng-for-uthor, character- 
latlc diEtlnetlan, llmlUdesllnntion.restralnlaQd onght; 
why Hegel dlBcrimlnateBaninftnyBub-categorlcsin UilB 
place: ouUlne of the dialectic proceaa from pure being 
to being f or-itaelf. 

CHAPTKK XVHL— IsnsiTnDE 

Thelnflnlteia thennino of ihesomewhatandtheoChBr 
Eo that tbesomewliat I9it9 own other; Plato the (irBt to 
dlBcovor the Eolntion of the problem of the category of 
quality or finltude; ncK-actlTllr aolvea all Its condl- 
Itona; Inflnlmde 1b the quality of being for-fteelf, i.t. 
of Indepcndeot belne; the laRulte not empty of reta- 
UonB but self-relaled ; dialectic transition from de- 
pendent being to InilBpeudent being; quantity. 

OHAFTEBXTC— BirNGFOB-iTSiZF 

Every whole a being for itaelf or Independent; alio a 
aelf-actlTlly; how theideaof one nesa arises; negflllvo 
unity; what Hegel means by "belng-for-one;" one of 
man;: each onecampobed of ones; quantily I9 an ag- 
gregate of ones, eacb unit being itleo ia aggregate. 

CHAPTER XX.— Tdb finite Ann ■ 



The "other;" "in-Itself;" Hegers order of treating 
the categorleB; Sultnde; agnoBllclam; Ilegel'a verbal 
qnlbbles; the ought and the roElnilnt; dDallnallon and 
actual condition; the "'ought" implies n Bynlhetla of 
Bomewhat and other or the Influllc : Ideallly a very Im- 
portant category ; Uie erratum in Hegd'n text— Identl till 



The dialectic of being Is a progression from being and 
naught aa Iho extremes o( a duallsia to Ibe inalghl 
frblcb Beea the negative to be only the activity of aelf- 
determloation; belng-for-one; ideality of theiiualita- 
tiVB mometits; explanation otsli moments tliatconati 
lule tbe Idea of the One according to Hegel; why thcai 
]B appear as Independent Rnd coerdlunle 
n analyBlsof self-acltvity ; tbeaton 
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tuqimnllly. 

CHAPTBR XXn.-QDiNTnT 

Sob elling'B dictum, all determlnallon la qiiaatlCntlve ; 
Id whstseiiBell IB true; review of the dlalectlvul ]iru- 
srets [rom being to quantlt; : Ibe sub-caiegorlea of 
quwitIty;taatolDgicaldefliiiaonaof qoimtllyi LheEon- 
lealaof Hegel' B faurteeu exlen^Jve iiolee on qiiaiilit}'; 
full aiacnaslon of his note on ibe Knntlan antlnoniy of 
the limitation of the world tn lime and apace; Kant's 
antinomy rather thntof fnfloKude of Epace thaji of the 
world In space ; not a real antinomy after all, for Ita 
tbeBis And nntlthesla presappose theaame (biiught. 

CHAPTER XXm.-TDRBBLATION OF qlliKTITr TO qUALlTT 



Qusnlil; th 



D and repulsion 1u Ibe 
at Hegel uses these terma; attrocUou Ibe pre- 
domluikuce uf Idualiti'. tiud repulsion the preiloml- 
nuiceof " rellectioa-ItitO'Itselt;" qnantltylsfielfdeter- 
mtnatioD with the self left onti the dialeutlc tbat 
leadB out of qua.lll)' U> qDaatlly really leads to Ihe ab- 
solute Idea at once— from Ihe Unite \o the Infinite, as 
PliUo and Aristotle saw; Ilcgel (akea next Ibe moat 
immedlue phHae of self-determined being and fluds It 
to be quantity; throe polutsof view in which Hegel 
treatB each category; what '^Indlffercuco" uicona with 
Begel; nomlnaHam and realism; the general nume 
■taodH foe the determining proeeas, and not for the ]«r- 
tbrnlariDdlrldnal nor for the abatmct class; thS Inia 
acUulIty is this delemiinlngpniceaa; the deeper mean- 
ing of qaanilty as Ihe most abstract concept of Bubject- 
Sbjeotlvlty or self-connclouaneaa ; the LoKoa thinks tbe 
proceuiu aa bexlDulngwUb empty space and time; 
qiumUly the form ol self-detcnnluallon without the 
BBbstance of It; conUnulIy and dlBcretenesa; sum and 
unit]'; arlthmellcnl processes eiplainDd; extensive and 
intensive quantity; dialectic o( the transition from ei- 
leariyH to Intenalve quantity seemingly a verbal qaJb- 
t>ta; tbe real thought underlying It, not BCaled t)y He- 
gel. 



CHAPTER XXIV,— QUiN 
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logic of Lhe EDCjcioptEdiai qnantlmtlve ralio the blgb- 
eel [orm of ciuamlly; uonslltuiiut units, sum of tliese 
units and including unity [he three muinenta of quan- 
tity Hhe limit of extenaire iiuontltf the sdid, tiut tbe 
coustltueut unite the limit of degree; hencu degree la 
qualilallre unity; llegel ought lo Imve plaeeil intenalco 
hefore eKtenaive qnontltj; maxima and ml ulma;quau- 
tlttttlve ratio ; ratio of powers ; meaBUre. 



Measure the onion of qnanOly and qualltjf iu sHuh 
manner thai the Increase or decrease of quantity 
changes the quellly; Hegel's Intdcal procedni« aecends 
anddratra np the Icidder after It; not pure being but 
absolute pereouoUly Is the baals; measure exiireseea 
better than quality or quantity what the lutter are in- 
tended (0 express; Darwin's Idea of erolntlan by survi- 
val of (he fittest, by retit'tlOD aEOlust ettvlroDineiit. bae 
revolution hted natural science; (he moments of meas- 
ure are quanCltallFB ratios ; these moments must also be 
meagnrcs, and hence a series of meaBures arises; bow 
measure dcvelota lis contradiction, and tbe measure- 
less reeiills; r£sum£ of the entire dialectic of Beiog. 

CHAPTER XXVI.— EasKNOK 

Essence Ih tbe idea of nnlveraal relativity; everything 
entirely Uependeni on somHthiug else: everylblnga 
phenomenoo; Hegel writes this logic from Itie stand- 
point of tbe Absolute Idee; pantlteistic religions as- 
sume essence as the highest priuclple; easeoie tbe 
tormlossabsolute; Brahma; pure being iwr«« essence; 
the tnelve Sbtanai at Buddhism; the dialectical 
origin of essence; the sub-categories of essence; the 
changes made by Hegel In their order In the Encyoio- 
psdla; theoliangescoucern tbe words that name the 
auccesBlTe tboughls rather than the thoughts them- 

CHAn^R SSVn.— Betliotion ab tde ket to Heqel's 

DliLBCTId 

Appearance and reflection -In to-itself; the dialectic a 
process of fluding presuppositions; categories of es- 
sence negative and the source of skepticism; Relloo 
tfon as positing, as external, and as determlnlag ; Its 
treatment in the small logic; teturu-U-self or self-rela- 
UoD tbe [arm of being; the positing refleelion: Its sub- 
; Hegel's great merit that be gains a Complete 
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insight into the movement of reflection ; his forerun- 
ners ; the difference between positing and presuppos- 
ing reflection; external reflection separates positing 
from presupposing reflection; "plain common sense" 
uses this point of view ; how reflection-into-self pro- 
duces identity and difference ; determining reflection ; 
how it arises from the dialectic of external reflection ; 
r6sum6 of this subtle discussion which is the key to 
Hegel's entire logic. 

CHAPTER XXVIIL— The Category of Causality 329 

Identity, difference, contrariety, contradiction; He- 
gel's confused way of speaking of contradiction and 
the excluded middle ; ground or substrate ; form and 
content; condition and conditioned ; exposition in the 
small logic ; phenomenon ; thing and force ; actuality 
as the union of the internal and external; necessity 
the union of possibility and reality; the essence of the 
causal relation is self-activity; necessity or fate; re- 
ciprocal action ; causa sui ; self activity is the presup- 
position of essence. 

CHAPTER XXIX.— The formal logic notion and judg- 
ment 349 

The third volume of the logic treats of self -activity or 
Begriff ; this is the ego ; the notion as universal, partic- 
ular and singular; judgments of determinate being, of 
reflection, of necessity, of the notion; (1) positive, (2) 
negative, (3) infinite ; (1) singular, (2) particular, (3) uni- 
versal; (1) categorical, (2) hypothetical, (3) disjunctive; 
(1) assertorical, (2) problematic, (3) apodictic; Rosen- 
kranz's classification. 

CHAPTER XXX.— Formal logic continued— the syllo- 
gism 3fiO 

Deduction of the syllogistic figures; the major premise 
of the first figure proved by the third figure, and the 
minor premise by the second figure ; the syllogisms of 
reflection express the quantity of mediation ; the syllo- 
gisms of necessity express the totality of determination 
or self-determination ; the syllogism as clew to the psy- 
chological process of sense-perception; it begins with 
the second figure, recognizing the class of the object; 
uses next the first figure suggesting what is previously 
known of the class for verification in the object before 
us ; the third figure forms general terms ; it subdivides 
more abstract and vague classes by adding new charac- 
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UriBtleB uhlcti furtber determltie the bIueIs general 
dBSs into new nab-cliuKeillie eyllogiEm Ik (be form of 
all mUt-aalivlty. 

CHAPTKK XXXL— Objectititt 

Tbe subject IB Kb own ubject In self-iuitlvlt]'; Platonlo 
thought ol the Logos (be clew to Hegol's doctrine of 
objeollvHy; St. AtbanBsloa uid conlenipunuieii on the 
reunion of the Logos to <rreatloiiof the world; the pro- 
ceaelo; Dante anH St, Thomas on tbe proceBBlo ; tiegel'e 
mistake of the procesElo for tbe Lagoai 81, Acselni'B 
proof of the eilslence of Ood ; the lot&Uty as both ob- 
iectlyeand anbjecIlTe; we caniiot have an idea with- 
out thinking It [nreUCIan to its complemi^nt, the le'l- 
dtie of being, and the total of theaetwoor the itbea- 
lute: iQecbBniam is the lawe^t form of oIiJe<:tlTiIy;ei- 
pUlned as the duality of aelf-detennl nation with Ilu 
Qolty omitted; ajiace and time; gravituttun and revo- 
lution about a centre the first api>ettratice of the unity 
Implied; chemlem, aa meaning the mutual relation of 
cDDtTBHted elements, reveals the nnlty In the form of 
blind affinity; but teleology reveals tlie unity as pur 
pose 01 entl. as Ideal totality. 

CHAPTER XXXn.— The Idea ad pKEsoNiLiTi 

The objective tbat Is also subjective is living Individ- 
ual lielug— plants, animals, men; the union of aub- 
Jeolivlty and objectivity In the individual 1b called 
Idea by Hegel ; Its lowest. Immediate, form la life; Iti 
hlghec rorm Is will and Intellect; the union of Intel- 
lect and will BO that self-knowing Ib (he creation of 
another ((be Logos) gives us [he absolute Idea, (be 
final goal of this logic of pure thought; priuel pie, me- 
thod and system; definition, classification, theorem; 
thefornjal dlBnuBsioo of exposKieti misleads Uegel's 
diecIplesaB tothe nature of his absolute; riuoladons 
showing that Ills absolute Is personal being— "free 
subjective self -activity posseBslng personality;" the re- 
lation of the Absolute Idea to nature; goodness loves 
(o participate or share with others; beuce creation; 
the absolute gives existence and freedom toilsulber 
In (ho form of nature; nature a process of evolution of 
spirit; particular splrlls unite in the Invtslblc Church, 
and (be spirit of the whole U the Hbsolule personality 
of the absolute Institution ; criticism on Hegel's view 
of UBiure as the Logos rallier than as (he pro<«Bsio of 
the Spirit ; wliy tlie, dialectic stops With the ibsolulfl 
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Idea and does not lead also to nature; it stops because 
the Idea is its own other, perfect subject and perfect 
object; in nature there is neither perfect object nor 
perfect subject to be found; hence there can be no 
fatalism in this theory, although it Involves logical 
necessity ; fatalism is ontological necessity or external 
necessity ; the necessity of the absolute to be a person 
and subject-object is only a logical necessity; the 
method of the Absolute Idea to impart its being through 
grace to new individuals unceasingly created, who, 
though they begin to be, yet never cease to be, but are 
ImmortaL 
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HEGEL'S LOGIC. 



AND ITS PROBLEM, 



PHILOSOPHY attempts to explain the facta 
and events in the world by referring them 
■all to oue lirst principle. In this respect it ia 
Eiay to distiuguish philosophy from any of the sci- 
bncea as well as from literature and religion. A 
rticular science undertakes to combine facts and 
*«TentB by the aid of a subordinate principle into a 
system, in auch a manner that each fact or event 
throws light on ali the rest and is itself in turn 
^plained by every other fact or event. Observa- 
ion, investigation, reflection, discover principles 
md construct scientific systems. In respect to 
) function of explaining each by all through a 
Principle, the sciences agree with philosophy. 
Bat although tliey have this important function in 
mmon with it, still they are not philosophy, nor 
reo parts or divisions of it. But when the ecien- 
bfic man stops at some one principle, which he has 
jorered or generalized, and undertakes to explain 
1 things by means of this principle, he becomes a 
lopher. The philosopher, however, ia not I 



the only one who deals with first priiiciplea. Lit- 
erary art Jind religion both have to do with the 
Barrey of the world as a whole. They deal with 
the conTictiona of men that relate to the origin 
and destiny of man and nature, especially as regu- 
lative of the affairs of huraaa life. 

Poetry and the drama, especially, in offering to 
man their pictures of human life, find their chief 
function in dcUneating the collisions of the indi- 
vidual with the system of the universe and his con- 
sequent discomfiture. Thus in a negative way a 
revelation of the true first principle is made. The 
strivings and endeavors of human beings in ac- 
cordance with their natural appetites and desires 
are proved to be futile unless regulated by the 
laws that govern the universe and unless subordin- 
ated into harmony with it. 

The revelation of man's nature in art and liter- 
ature, in so far as it shows its relation to this 
supreme principle, is thus akin to philosophy. 

Religion occupies itself especially with the reve- 
lation of the absolute principle, and unfolds the 
purpose of the world and the ideal goal of man 
primarily with the practical end in view of guid- 
ing and directing human life. Art and literature 
do not betray a practical aim or purpose, but con- 
coal it under the leathetic form addressed to man's 
sonse-perception. Human nature loves to cele- 
brate the deepest experiences of its life in the 
forms of art and literature. These experiences 
concern the relation of its deeds to the ethical 
ideal and in a work of art man beholds his own 
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iiities for good or evil realized in ideal par- 
eouagt«, and rfjoices in reaping the results of ex- 
perience without the penaltieB of acting out his 
problems in hia own person. 

While religion reveals in a nioro direct and aeri- 
^ ous manner the nature of the inlinito principle 
[■ and ita relation to man, yet it doea not respect the 
I personal freedom of men so much aa art or philos- 
Lophy does. It insists on devotion and sacrifice, 
I both real and ceremonial. It presents dogmati- 
t cally the conviction to which the aggregate exper- 
fc ience of the race or people has arrived and insists 
Eon its unconditional adoption by the individual as 
■supreme authority. The immature soul— and 
I what soul is not immature ?— shall be aided and 
I'Strengthened by the experience of the race ; such 
C'ia the positive significance of religion. The indi- 
Iridual shall bo helped to see the world as nearly as . 

ssible through the theoretical view elaborated by 
r the wisest of all ages, and he shall have his course 
marked out for him so that he may walk in har- 
mony with the revealed highest principle of the j 
universe. So much stress is laid on the necessity J 
of obedience to thin authoritative form that reiig- I 
ion does not in the most direct way develop the I 
self-activity of the individual. 

In art and literature the spectator is left free. | 
The application of ethical principles is made upon 
some one else and not on himself. Moreover, that ] 
person is an ideal one and not one's neighbor. 
Here ie no persomU limitation and no unpleasant J 
application demanding obedience and eelf-&a£.'c^<^.. 



Again, in philosophy an appeal is made to the in- 
tellect. The view of the world shall justify itself 
to the free individual thinking. There shall be 
no irapoeitioQ of doctrine by weight of external 
authority, but each shall find in his own reason 
the necessary ground of the universe and the justi- 
fication for practical doctrines based on hie knowl- 
edge of it. 

With Bubstantial grounda of agreement like 
theae, and equally important difEerences of form, 
philosophy, art and religion perform their several 
functions in the life of man. Each age, each 
nation has its problems peculiar to itself. Sup- 
posing the first principle of the world, invoked to 
explain the contradictory elements of a nation's 
life, to be the same ideutieal principle discovered 
by all nations and times, it follows that there etill 
would result different systems of philosophy owing 
to the difference in the conditions of the problems 
needing solution. And yet the common element 
in all human nature makes it possible to announce 
in a general way the permanent conditions of the 
problem that philosophy is called upon to solve, 

The enigma of the world is the existence of evil 
or imperfection. Objects reveal ideals which they 
do not attain. Moreover, to the deeper glance 
even the relative perfection of finite things is im- 
perfection. If good in their kind, yet their kind 
is bad. 

And yet the world is one whole and ob- 
viously under the eway of one principle : time 
and space impose one system of constitutive laws 
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loQ the whole. II that principle is perfect, how 
I can it originate or suffer to exist that which does 
I not correspond to its perfection ? Uow can the 
I perfect bring into being and auetaiu the im- 
Iperfect ? 

There is one solution that snggests itself to the 
Kfirst reflection of man, AU this imperfection, all 
fethia evil, is an illusion ; it does not really exist, bnt . 
'Only seems to exist. Here the primary qnestioa I 
eolved, but by shifting it to a new ground, 
f What is the reason that the world seems to us to be 
lull of imperfection? This is the next problem. 
iTo this human thought has answered : the imper- 
tection of human faculty; man does not see reality, 
Aut only a dream, fabricated by his own constitu- 
ion. 

But this solution changes the problem back 

^ain to its pristine form. The first solution said 

Ethat imperfection was not real, but only seeming. 

Now it is said that this seeming imperfection is 

by real imperfection in human faculty. 

There can be no illusion except as it exists for a 

1 being. An illusion cannot exist for what is 

iitself already an illusion. This second solution, 

vhiob is that of the East Indian thought, has 

mother form : it is suggested, namely, that evil 

J not really exist, but only seems to exist to ua 

wcause we see tlie world in parts only, and do not. 

^avd a vision of it as a whole. This is rather a 

Inrther specification of the former solution than a 

It is still admitted that there is imper- 

otioD, namely, immaturity on the v&i\. >A ^O&a 



souls who ai-e contemplating tlie world. It is inti- 
mated, however, thjit a developmeut or growth of 
these Boule, so as to perfect their vision of the 
whole, would remove both the seeming and the real 
imperfection. 

This hope of a, growth out of imperfection by 
moans of spiritual development of some kind ia a 
great advance over the first form of the solntion. 
It held that evil was an illusion (Mava), but one 
inherent in conscious beings like men. Conscious- 
ness, or aolf -knowledge, being a radical dualism in 
the self, not only made the universe seem full of 
dualism or multiplicity, but also made the self im- 
perfect by destroying ita oneness, and thereby 
alienating it from true being. Only the lose of all 
consciousness and the loss of all individuality ia 
the true salvation of the soul, according to that 
view. 

The salvation by growth in insight seems to the 
European mind to be a far higher solution than 
the salvation by lapse out of consciousness pro- 
posed by the Hindoo* mind. 

There can be no growth or development of the 
soul, that can solve its problems, if the very exist- 
ence of the soul itself, its consciousness, is radically 
evil. But the Hindoo solution, radical as it is, 
does not solve its own problem. How did the one 
undivided, unconscious, 'pure being give exist- 
ence to souls, which attain to consciousness and 

■Even KapUa'B iuteUectuftl m 
LfaaL nelOier 1 am nor is augbl m 
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KtiiuB acquire the disease of iiidividualitji' The 

ii'oblem which fitimui&ted th« miud tu ita sohition 

B left at the end entire ae at the beginning. For 

l-howcaa there arise and be sustained any imperfect 

a, world which is created and ruled by a 

jperfect being? Granting that there is iltusion, 

ptiie Hindoo eugc comes to the stubborn fact that 

die source of illusion is a reality ; iie traces it to 

less in which being is divided into subject 

J,Thich knows and an object which is known ; thus 

jousciousnesB introduces difference or distinction 

into a being that should be one. without distinc- 

Wioae. With this result, imperfection is traced 

■'bftck to its lowest terms, and remains there, coupled 

with the religious duty of seeking self-annihilation. 

Thus the solution of the theory of illusion proves 

^itself an illusion. 

Turning to the other form of solution through 

rowth, we see that the problem has not been dis- 

QfOeed of, but only postponed. That the world 

Mms imperfect because of the imperfection of the 

l^ifiion of the immature souk, but that growth in 

iBight will remove t!ie seeming imperfection of 

s world, and likewise remove the real imperfec- 

Sion of the seeing souls — this places our problem 

Q a new ground. We have now to explain how 

fliere can bo a world of imperfect souls who are ' 

Htdowed with the capacity to develop towards per- 

'sction. How can a perfect being originate and 

nstain a world of imperfect beings endowed with 

tftpaoity to develop towards perfection, and like- 

6 with the capacity to resist euch develo^meiA? 



In this statement of the problem we may recog- 
nize its general outlines as presented by the thought 
of Western Asia. The Aryan Persian undertakes 
the first solution of this problem. There are two 
antagonistic mights in the first principle of the 
Universe ; two substantial beings which divide the 
allegiance of the finite creatures of the world. 
Here finitude is explained by presupposing finitude 
in the first principle. Good is reciprocally limited 
by Evil. This gives substantiality to difference 
and distinction, and, consequently, responsibility 
to finite human beings. The conception of choice 
becomes very clear, and man, ae a choosing being, 
is at the height of his reality. In consciousness 
alone he attains clearness of discrimination of the 
good from the evil, and hence consciousness is es- 
sential to true being. The Persian principle makes 
man's attributes of will and intellect radically real 
and conducive to reality and perfection. Once let 
him become perfect will and perfect intellect, and 
man shall become divine, and yet preserve his in- 
dividuality. 

But all this is obtained in theory for man only 
by destroying the perfection of the first principle 
and making it dual and in perpetual confiict with 
itself. Neither element of the first principle is 
independent; each is determined in his activity 
by the existence and actions of his adversary. 
Each is dependent. But such a thought of mu- 
tual dependence implies and demands again a 
higher unity whirh is inditTcrent to the limits of 
the two mutually dependent principles and with 
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I Bucli Liglier unity the Peraian theory would go ' 
back to the basiB of the Hindoo pantheism. 

In Egypt this aolution couceivea that the good ] 
I principle Osiris is overcome and killed by the evil ■ 
[ principle Typhon, juet ae man ia overcome by 
[ death. But the good survives and rules supreme 
[ in the next world. A way is provided for hia hn- 
1 man followers to purify their livea and dwell with 
s after death. This is a further development 
I of the Persian view and in it the divine is made 
I more human. 

The solution of this problem of accounting 

I for a world of imperfect beinga takes another 

I shape with the Greeks. There the persoual eie^ 

; of the divinity is intensified still more. 

I Beauty ie conceived as the suproiue principle of 

■ the world. Imnioriality iu the body renders thi_H 

ft^Bsible. The circle of Olympic deitiea is a re- 

■flection of the earthly life with ita limitations of 

' oM age, disease, and death removed. Men are 

taught to become divine by training their bodies 

into gracefulness and perfect form. In this there 

is a still further departure from the conception of 

abetrafit being as the first principle. On this 

standpoint philosophy becomes possible. Plato 

, (jonceivea an absolute divine Goodness who wishes, 

ie he is without envy,"to share his bleased- 

B with others and hence creates a world and en- 

^ova it with perfection as a whole, but permits 

£nite beings to " participate " in the divine and to 

or diminish in this power. His doctrine 

rftTers between the oriental doctrine of la^ge fcova. 
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the (livinQ perfect into the imperfect by sin. iiiid 
the new doctrine inherent in bis idea of the abso- 
lute good which wonld favor the development from 
the particular and partial into the uuivereal and 
total. Aristotle conceives the first principle as 
reason {Novi), and finds the world to be a movement 
from the less perfect towards the more perfect, all 
being directed towards an end, namely, perfect be- 
ing or reaeon. Nature, moved by the principle of 
final cause, develops towards an ever increasing 
subjection of matter (i. e. undeveloped possibility) 
to form (t. B. completely realized possibility — per- 
fect form being pure self-activity or Reason). Ac- 
cording to this solution of the problem of the 
world the divine reason ia self-knowing and crea- 
tive. It creates a world of developing beings rising 
in a scale out of the imperfect towards the perfect 
and thus it sees its own energy reflected in the 
world. The making valid of the good or the per- 
fect requires as condition of its manifestations the 
not-good, the imperfect, which is changed into a 
progressive realization of the good by the inflowing 
of the divine energy. The Divine contemplates in 
this triumph of its principle over its opposite the 
spectacle of its own perfection thus actively mak- 
ing itself valid. In the world it beholds a contin- 
ual increase of substantial beings (self-conscious 
rational souls) arising ont of pure chaos {SXtj or 
matter is the entirely unformed, the merely possi- 
ble, and hence nothing real), coming from nothing 
into being, and ascending into perfect rational 
beings. In this spectacle of the world-proi 
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of creating iimumerable souIb out of nothing (or« 
mere possibUitj) and endowiug tliem with growing | 
capacity for liia own divine niiture, Aristotle finds 1 
ail object worthy of the first princijile of the uni- 
verse and thus solves the sphinx enigma of thod 
existence of the imperfect. It does not exist abe 
lutely, but is in a process of becoming perfect. 

Cliristian thought explored tliis problem and 1 
ite EolutioiiS more profoundly. Greek philosophy 
is certainly on the right track. But it has not un- 
folded all of it* insighta and grasped them together. 
There lingers about it still the oriontjil conception 
I of a lapse or fall from perfection as the origin of 
all imperfection, both of conscious and iinconscioue 
nature. At this period the Greek and Roman I 
nationalities have extended themselves over west- | 
I Asia and have taken up the oriental views of 
I ths world as problems to be explained by western 
I philosophy. Particular attention is given by the 
I thinkers at Alexandria to the doL-trine of the form- 
nesB of the first principle. It is involved in t)i8 i 
Greek principle and especially in Aristotle's con- 
ception of the divine Reason (iVouS) that the lat- 
ter as self-knowing is both subject and object, and 
ice that it contains distinction and determinate- i 
IB within itself, while the East Indian Brahma ia j 
I pni'e empty identity. The self- consciousness of the I 
I diyine being involves his distinction into subject 
I and object. He exists for himself as object. Here, 
I apparently, we have found the divine Logos that 
IPlatonism called " only- begotten." But is this i 
~ e cosmos '( Is this Aristotle's world th&t le&^at^ j 
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the divine perfection in an eternal process — the 
victory of perfection over the imperfect ? Uy 
degrees the thinkera of that epoch see that a 
negative answer must be given to this question. 
There ia a new problem here. How can the divine 
seU-conBciooa Reaeon know himself as a progreBsive 
development of the imperfect ? Impossible. The 
All-Perfect must know himself as perfect, and if 
this perfect object is the Logos or "Word," then 
it mnst be perfect and have been perfect from all 
eternity. But atill, though eternally perfect it must 
have been " begotten," or derived from the activity 
of the divine Belf-consciousness which haa always 
known itself or been self-conscious. 

Contemplating this problem, Christian thought 
discovered that another logical step was required 
in the solution of the problem — a step partly im- 
plied in their statements, and partly divined even 
by Plato and Aristotle. The primal reason distin- 
guishing itseli in conaciousneas, generates from all 
eternity a Logos in every respect like himself. Hia 
knowing and willing are the same (Aquinas, Sum- 
ma Theol. I, q, XXVn, art. iii : "In Deo ait 
idem voluntas et intellectus"); which means that 
God, in knowing, causes the object of his knowl- 
edge to exist; for it is an imperfect knowing which 
knows only unreal fancies or that knows one thing 
and wills another. The Logos ia poaseased of the 
same perfection aa the First Principle, and hence is 
self-conscious and his knowing ia likewise creative, 
BO tJiat there ia a third perfect Reason. But here 
oomes in the special insight of Chriatiaa thought. 
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I The Logos in his self-knowing not only knows J 
I himself as present perfection, but also knows him- ' 
I Belf as generated or derived, though in infinite part, j 
I time. This is essential to his self-knowledge. This ] 

hia recognition of the JFirst Principle as his 
Innbegotten "Father." But whiitover he knows 
I in his self-consciousness he creates or makes to ' 
I exist. Hence he not only originates a third per- 
Kfeet Being, but makes ut the same time a "Pro- 
Lceasion" ont of imperfection, a really existent Pro- 
■cession which is always going on in all its stages, 
■tut has always been complete. The contempla- 
I'tion of a genesis or generation out of the non-being 
f -of the divine Reason into the perfection of the 
I involves the thought of jjure space, pure 
I time, matter, motion, worlds and all stages of or- 
Kganic being— a process of evohition so complete j 
VUiat all degrees of nm'easou as well as all degrees. 
■of reason appear. But the unreason only appears , 
B the matter or material upon which tlie divine j 
Kin works creatively transmuting it into reason, 
BTho last step of nature is a self-active being who ] 
s the capacity to grow individually into the | 
Idivine Imag^. He has the potentiality of all self- | 
laotiTity, but is at first only this possibiUty, 
uaust actualize this possibility. 

Bat to consider further this Third divine 
son who has eternally proceeded (rather than 
n generated): does not the Third make an object 
fcf Himself and thus cause a Fourth, who in turn 
tpriginates a fifth, and so ou in infinite progres- 
~ b P Christian thought had this d.i£&C;\xWi y^Si^ 



to solve in order to make ita solution complete 
or even possible. It comprehends the proceasiou 
as the eternal return of the imperfect towards the 
perfect. The perfect is not reached in the single 
individual, but in the union of men in a divine 
church, a community of the faithful {a " holy 
city, the New Jerusalem, a bride adorned for her 
basband " ), all united in the principle of divine 
charity (the missionary spirit), that causes each 
individual to devotfi his whole self to the highest 
welfare of his fellow men, not only in this life, but 
in an infinite future life. Such an institution as 
the " invisible church" is an infinitely perfect in- 
stitution, and as all institutions have, in a certain 
flense, a personality which transcends the person- 
ality of the individuals who compose the institu- 
tion, so the perfect institution has a perfect per- 
sonality (the Holy Spirit). As every institution 
collects power from each of its members, and en- 
dows each with the power of all, so the perfect in- 
stitution endows each with its infinity and perfec- 
tion, and makes possible a divine life to each man 
in a sense utterly impossible to man as a mere in- 
dividual. Inasmuch as the third divine Person 
has proceeded from all eternity, is proceeding and 
will proceed through all eternity, His institution 
(the "city " of which He is the spirit) includes the 
souls that have ascended from an infinite series of 
worlds. There is a perpetual stream of newly cre- 
ated souls asceuding into it from all inhabited 
worlds. The souls have one and all the vocation 
of helping all in need of help to gain knowledge 
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I and wisdom and goodneBs, The condition of all ] 
I is a state of divine charity which givos to all and 
I receives from all. What each gives is finite, but 
I what each receives is infinite. The mutual co-oper- 
I ation of intellects and of wills makes this divine in- 
I Btitntion whose spirit is a perfect personality, that 
I reflects perfectly the personality of the First and 
[ Second divine Personalities, The differences are _] 
I preserved in this First Principle of First Piiuciples 
I The First is not begotten nor has He proceeded; I 
L the Second is begotten, but has not proceeded; the 
['Third has proceeded, but is not begotten. The 
f personality that has proceeded differs from the 
First and Second in that He thinks with the aggre- 
gate intellects of the infinite invisible church, and 
k wills with the wills of the same. The thinking 
and willing of this Third Person are perfectly dis- 
tingnishable from the thinking and willing of the 
individual members of the invisible church nev- 
ertheless; because each individual mediates his 
thinking and willing through the thinking and 
willing of his fellow men, as a condition of belong- 
ing to that invisible church. The will of a nation 
ia dwaye distinguishable from that of ita individ- 
ual citizens, or even from its rulers, no matter how 
abaolute they are. For even the absolute ruler 
mediates his own experience of knowledge and 
will through that of others, and must do this in 

k order to rule even himself, to say nothing of other 
men. 
Ton 
file CO] 



To what a singular doctrine our reflections < 
file constant problem of philosophy k&^e \«A. ^la.^ 



16 Hegel's logic. 

The cLiff ideas that have rnlerl the civilizations of 
the world, Asiiitio ua well as Europoan, are found 
in contemplatiug the phases of this problem. The 
solution I liave called " Christian " is of coarse 
barely sketched above. Its Basential feature is the 
espknatiou of the actual existence of imperfect 
beings in a worid created by a perfect being, 
through the self-knowledge of a derived Logos 
who contemplates his derivation and thereby con- 
verts an eternally past and completed derivation 
into a present derivation (actually going on) or 
world of evolution containing beings in all stuges 
of imperfection, but all oidating in a process of 
elimination of imperfection and of realizing per- 
fection. Since perfection is absolute reason, pure 
self-activity, imperfection must be its opposite or 
pure passivity, or any form of existence in and 
through something else. Thus mechanical or in- 
organic existence is less perfect than the humblest 
form of organic life; for life has some degree of 
self -activity. 

Religion is the first form of human thought that 
grapples with this great problem of problems. By 
a semi-instinctive, semi-eonscioua form of thought, 
reached through a sort of institutional thinking 
rather than by the independent thought of indi- 
viduals, it proposes its several solutions and gives 
them ceremonial forms and intellectual confes- 
sions of faith, which it imposes with authority on 
entire peoples irrespective of national or political 
limits. 

The systems of philosophy that prevail are in- 

1 
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dependent attempts on the part of individuals to 
grasp the ideas of their civilization. 

These ideas are to be found in the religious con- 
sciousness of the people, and it is the province of 
philosophy to see their theoretical necessity. Usu- 
ally, therefore, the system of an individual falls 
far short of the depth of the unconscious idea or- 
ganized in a civilization. 

When we say '* individual attempts/^ we must 
not take this strictly. Philosophy is far from an 
individual product except when comparing it with 
religion. The philosopher takes his problem in the 
special form in which his age delivers it to him. 
Moreover, he is stimulated to his solution by the 
solutions of predecessors and contemporaries. Just 
as natural science progresses by the accumulation 
of observation and reflection, so philosophy, too, 
progresses by combining the results of human 
speculation. In science each observer sees nature 
through the eyes of all preceding observers, and 
makes use of their reflection in classification and 
explanation. In philosophy each thinker refines 
on the systems of those who have gone before, and 
uses contemporary thought to assist his own defi- 
nitions. 

The test of any system of philosophy is the ac- 
count it gives of the institutions of civilization. 
What does it see in human history and the institu- 
tions of the family, civil society, the state, the 
church ? If its word is only negative and it finds 
no revelation of divine reason in these, but only 
fetters and trammels to individual freedorcL, ''Ociss^ 
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it belongs to the crudities of the youthful period 
of reflection which has to mako its licginning bj a 
declaration of independence. The utter emptineES 
of Buch formal "free thought," aa it calk itself, 
is obvious to itself as soon as it leavoa off its work 
of denying what it finds already current in the 
world and attempts seriously to reconstruct a rea- 
sonable substitute for what it condemns. We re- 
spect this negative independence as a necessary 
epoch in one's culture. It is not philosophy, how- 
ever, but only the indispensable preliminary to it, 
and should be outgrown as soon as possible. True 
independence grows with the insight into the 
truth. That which was external authority be- 
comes freedom when one discovers its identity with 
his own inborn rationality. 

These reflections serve to introduce us to the 
philosophy of Hegel, who is preeminently the 
thinker that explains and justifies institutions. 
He grasps the problem of life in the wide sense 
which I have indicated, as the fundamental ques- 
tion to which the religious ideas underlying civili- 
zation furnish practical solutions. Ue asks: 
" What is nature ? What is man P What, in brief, 
is the world ? " And reporte the answer which he 
finds written alike upon masses and atoms, upon 
tlie individual and upon society : The world is 
the process of the evolution and perfection of im- 
mortal souls; the history of the human race exhib- 
its the progress of souls into the consciousness of 
freedom: the philosophy and history of art show 
US how each people has succeeded in realizing for 
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itaeU in eenanous forms the ideala of its civil 
tion; the philosophy and history of religion is an, 1 
account of the dogmae and ceremonial forms in 
which each people haa celebrated its solution of . 
the deepest problem, that of the origin and destiny 
I of imperfect finite beings; the philosophy and his- 
tory of jurisprudence and political constitutions is 
■ an exposition of the devices invented by nations J 
I to secure freedom to the individual by tha retwroJ 
of his deed upon him, and these devices are a serieffj 
of statutory and fundameTital laws, progressing'T 
from the form of abaolute despotism and slavery 1 
up to the constitutional form of government that , 
defines the law for the governing class at 
I the governed class; the history of philosophy showe 
I na the extent to which each people in the pereona ■ 
I of its deepest thinkers has become conscious of the | 
f elements of its problems and their solution; logic i 
I ia the science of the principles, method, and sja- 
I tern of what is universal and necessary in thought, 
I and it unfolds or defines and criticises all the ele-J 
1 ments of thought, from the simplest, ehalloweafel 
I and moat nidimental up to the lichest, most c 
[ prehensive und luminous idea to which philosophy T 
[ has attainud. 

Inasmucli aa "logic" in Hegel's system holds | 
J tiu8 central jilaco of unfolding the method and 
I principles of all thought, it is much more compre- 
L^ensive than the "formal logic" handed down to 
B from Aristotle, aa we shall see. While the for- 
king logic attempts only to show the laws of the 
■Indgment and the syllogism in which all knowl- ^ 
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edge ia set forth or exprcsBed, the Ilugehan logic 
tindertakes to ahow the genesis, and indeed the 
eomplete biography of every ultimate "notion" — 
concept or idea — which is nsod or can bo used 
in judgmcntB or ByliogiBms to collect or analyze 
or explain the contents of es])erieiice. It has, 
therefore, to discuse the forniB in which existence 
is possible, actual, or necessary, and is ontology or 
metaphysic as well as logic. 

Everything known or thought or expressed in 
language, is known or thought by means of no- 
tions, ideas, or concepts, and explained by the aid 
of words that stand for these general predicates or 
categories. Some of these general predicates are 
generalized from experience, while others are fur- 
nished by the mind itself as the A priori condi- 
tions necessary to all experience. These d priori 
thotight-forma which Kant calk forms of tho mind, 
and which he proves to be not derived from con- 
tingent experience in as much as they are neces- 
sary for tho very beginning of such experience, are 
called notions of "pure thought," because they 
are pure or free from all elements derived from 
contingent experience. To investigate these pure 
thought-notions is to investigate tlic laws of exis- 
tence as it is known or knowable in experience. 
We cannot know or conceive of existence as possi- 
ble in any other modes than by these li priori 
notions of otir mind. Ilenco wo cannot cal! them 
" Bubjoctive," as Kant did, and deny their validity 
as laws of all being without contradicting our- 
Belves by getting up at the same time other notions 
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or thoughts which transcend these ^^ categories/' 
Kant, for example, used the notion ^^ thing-in-it- 
self '^ as transcending the application of the cate- 
gories. But in so doing he implied that he 
possessed a standpoint to which the categories as 
well as the intuitions of time and space were 
merely subjective. 

Since the relation of Hegel to Kant and his fol- 
lowers, as well as to ancient and mediaeval philos- 
ophy, requires a more detailed treatment, we shall 
continue this introduction, discussing in another 
chapter the relation of German philosophy to the 
Greek philosophy of Plato, Aristotle, and the 
Schoolmen, showing Hegers significance as the 
thinker who unites and reconciles the two groat 
movements of thought, and afterwards tracing in 
other chapters HegeFs ^^ voyage of discovery'* 
from the Kantian standpoint to that of the Greek. 



CHAPTER II. 



THE GREEK AND GEKMAN PHILOSOPHICAL PRIN- 
CIPLES. 

THE fiignificance of Hegel in the History of 
Philosophy is to be found in the tact that he 
unites in one syatem the Aristotelian and Kantian 
raovementa in thought. Aristotle had long ago 
discovered the principle of absolute truth, and had 
made application of that principle in the explana- 
tion of the two worlds (nature and man) as those 
worlds appeared at the epoch in which he lived. 
His principle as found in his Metaphysics (or, 
as he called it, Jtpairij <ptXo6oqtla, 11, 7), is that 
of absolute cognition and life, God as the per- 
fect living being, whose cognition is that high 
form of knowing by wholes or totalities — ^"the 
knowing of all things in their causes," the knowing 
of the entirety of relations of a thing in its cause. 
He calls this highest activity of mind Qeoopstr, 
theoretical knowing, or speculative knowing (the 
Latin translation of the word being apeculare). In 
his De Aiii-ina he calls this highest principle active 
Reason {vovi jroiijrixos) to distinguish it from 
lower forms of mind found in the human soul. 

This conception of the absolute firet principle of 
the world, thus identified by Aristotle with the 
human sonl as being the perfect reality of what the 
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human soul ia potentially, mtikes the destiny of 
man an eternal one, and makes this soul more 
substantial than any object in the world of nature 
in time and space. 

Sucli a philosophical view was especially adapted 
to interpret the deep insights of the Christian dog- 
mas, and St. Thomas Aquinas completed Oliristitin 
theology by founding it on Aristotle's system. 

The Greek movement in philosophy culminated 
in finding the absolute form, which Plato calla the 
Idea. The Idea means a universal that is sclf- 
itive— what Aristotle calls energy or formative 
It ia self-determination, and not a mere 
external shape given to something. Although Aris- 
totle seems to polemicize agaiust Plato's Ideas, yet 
he holds substantially the same view of ultimate, 
true being, and names it, as we have seen, God, 
Active Reason, and pure speculative knowing. 
That this is meant for a personal Reason, we may 
know from the fact that Aristotle calls it self-know- 
Reason (>'uf/<;i; yoTJ^seai), though thera was no 
[le Greek word meaning consciousness at the 
ime he wrote. 

The procedure by which this absolute form is 
found is wholly objective, in the sense that Greek 
philosophy always investigates the objective coeffi- 
cient of knowledge — what necessarily is, rather 
than how we know it, the subjective coefficient of 
knowledge. 

Modern philosophy is occupied chiefly with the 
problem of certitude — the how wo know it — the 
Whjective coefficient. But when modern philoso- 
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phy has taken a complete inventory of the forms of 
subjective Mind it diacovers tiiat pure reason— abso- 
lute subjectivity — is the form that must necesaarily 
bo the highest principle of objective being. Just 
so, religion finds the world to bo a lower order of 
being, compared with its Creator. The Creator is 
absolute mind and the true objective reality, while 
nature is dependent being or phenomenal. Fichte 
and Schelling call this absolute form "snbjaci-ob- 
jeetivity," that is to say, tliat- which -is-its-own-ob- 
ject, or subject and object of itself. This ia the 
form of self-knowing or Belf-conaeionsneas, This 
is true individuality, true being. Without eelf- 
consciouanofis it could have nn individuality, be- 
cause its changes in time, and ita parts separated 
in space, would have nothing internal to unite 
them, Self-conaciouanesa is a unity under change 
and separation. The unity of space or time is only 
external. 

Kant showed that these aubjeetive " forms of the 
mind " make possible all knowing which knows 
univoraals or genemlities. To generalize is simply 
to ignore the multiplicity of objects and give atten- 
tion to the form of mental activity that knows 
those objects. Fichto completed the exposition of 
the deduction of the subjective forms which the 
mind regards as the necessary conditions of the ex- 
istence of things. Scbelling fiirther perceived that 
objectivity is just as valid a predicate to these uni- 
versal forms as subjectivity is or can bo. Tn fact, 
Kant had grounded his doctrine of the subjectiv- 
ity of those forms (time, space, quantity, ijuality, 
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relation, mode) on the very circumstance that 
these forms are seen by the mind to be the logical 
conditions of the existence of things in the world. 

Hegel discovers the identity of this result with 
the results of Aristotle. The subjective philosoph- 
ical movement ends in the same way as the object- 
ive movement. The psychological movement comes 
to the same conclusion as the ontological. The 
modern method has arrived at the principle of ab- 
solute form — that is to say, the form of conscious- 
ness, that which is its own object — as the highest 
principle. This is the same result that Aristotle 
reached — a ^^ knowing of knowing," a self -cogni- 
tive reason, a pure, self-conscious essence, God. 
The methods differ, but the results are the same. 
The Christian dogma of the union of the divine 
and human natures in the person of Christ points 
to this principle. The absolute is not formless like 
Brahma (who may be called pure being but is bet- 
ter named pure naught), but is pure' form, or self-. 
conscious being. It is purely universal and purely 
individual at the same time. 

Beings that possess the form of self-conscious- 
ness, therefore, are already in the form of the 
highest principle, and are its incarnations. They 
may forever approach the absolute by realizing this 
ideal within themselves through their own free 
activity. 

The subjective tendency of thought which has 
been called the characteristic of modern times, 
leads to a peculiar skepticism, a skepticism based 
on partial insight into method. Method ia tW 
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form of actirity. The modem tendency eeeka to 
know the form of tho mind's aotivity. All fiicul- 
ties of mind exist only as active. Hence the prob- 
lem of certitude arisea only when the mind ia 
directed inward on its own method of activity. If 
the insight into method is partial, it cannot be 
sure of the results of mental activity. All wrong 
views of method lead to wrong philosophical 
views. 

Prom this point of view we could define the work 
of Kant as a voyage of discovery into the realm 
of method, using the term "method "to denote 
the form of all mental actirity, whether of the in- 
tellect or of the will or of the emotional nature. 

When we consider the fact that any glimpse into 
the forma of activity will give a basis for Bkeptieism 
that no amount of objective philosophizing can 
remove, we see at once the significance of that 
philosophy wliich explores method in its entire 
extent, and makes a complete inventory of all 
mental activity, The three critiques of Kant — 
those of Pure Reason, the Practical Reason, and of 
Judgment^ — attempt this vast work. 

This insight into method, which is the problem 
of the modem mind, is the object that Kant suc- 
cesefully pursues. It relates to the opposition be- 
tween the subjective and objective, and essays to 
define what pertains to the ego and constitutes its 
forms, and thereby distinguish from it what per- 
tains to tho objective. It regards all cognition as 
composed of two factors, and it investigates the 
subjective coefficient in order to knoi 
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deduct from tlie aiiin of knowledge to find the 
true remainder. 

The ancient thinking nleo had two facton to in- j 
vefitigate in cognition, but it did not regard the one 
as eubjective and the other aa objective. It defined 
one factor as uniyeraal, and the other as particu- 
lar. One was abiding, tiie other, transient. Hence 
arose the science of formal logic as the chief con- 
tribution on the part of ancient philosophy to the 
world's science. 

The answer to the Greek problem, namely, to 
nuite the particular and universal, is found in the 
principle o£ Causality. Canse, in its four aspects 
of efRcientj final, formal and material, is identical 
with "active reason." It is "entelechy." Cnn- 
'iciona energy or porBonality is efficient cause, de- 
wgn or purpose, and form-giving cause. And 
is, moreover, the material ('T^'?) or potentiality 
receiving forms, that is to say. the mind makes 
Its thoughts out of its own potentiality. 
Ancient skepticism doubted the existenco of the 
ultifarious objects of the objective world. They 
ipeared to be ; but sinca they existed in a state 
if contradiction, change, or evanescence, they could 
lot be eaid to have substantial existence. The ten 
iropes of the skeptics developed this inconsistency. 
In them we see the beginning of the mwlern meth- 
od, in that the certitude of the senses is attacked. 
Their attack on method confines itself to the 
method of sense-perception. Hegel points out the 
striking fact that ancient skepticism doubted the 
.real existence of objects, while modem skepticism 
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has no doiibt of their reality, but ([uestions our 
ability to know them. 

This later form of ekepticism, Biiggested by the 
Neo-Piatonist, Porphyry, waa openly proclaimed 
by the sohoiastic Nominalists. It is noteworthy, 
too, that the Scholastics attempted to unite the 
Greek antithesis (universal versus particular) with 
the modern antithesis (subjective versus objective); 
all universal or general terms are mere names 
{Jtalus vocifi), there is no objective reality corres- 
ponding to them. They are mere subjective de- 
vices (arbitrary aggregates) by which we store up 
the results of our experience. The universal is 
liere made subjective, while the particular is made 
objective. 

The war between realism and nominalism has 
this great meaning in the history of philosophy: 
It is the first attempt to assert the subjective basis 
of observation against the objective basis. With 
this distinction the Nominalists attempted to over- 
throw the old distinction between the universal 
and the particular, which tradition had brought 
down to the Middle Ages as the heirloom of specu- 
lative science. 

This accounts also for the great place which 
Aristotle's De Aninia occupied in the controversy. 
The great Arabian commentators held that the 
human mind is essentially passive reason as op- 
posed to the world mind, which is purely active 
reason. Hence man is not immortal iis indi- 
vidual human soul. That which differentiates, 
that which makes the individual a distinct en- 
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tity, is perishable ; the species lives, but the indi- 
vidual dies. Aristotle had shown how an indi- 
vidual may become an ^^entelechy," that is to 
say, how a particular being may unite within 
itself the attributes of the universal as a totality. 
His ^^entelechy" is very nearly equivalent to 
Plato's ^^Idea." Change and perishability exist 
because the particular is not adequate to the 
universal, that is to say, the universal has many 
particular attributes or phases, while the special 
individual realizes only a few of these phases, and 
the rest are potential, but not real. Let some of 
these potential phases become real, and at the same 
time some of the real ones be annulled or become 
potential, and the individuality is lost. But the 
universal (always in the sense in which Hegel 
understands it) is a self-active process to which all 
the phases belong, and since none are suppressed 
or made merely potential except through its ac- 
tivity and none are realized or made manifest 
except by the same activity, it follows that all its 
changes take place by the activity of its individu- 
ality, and that the individual does not perish 
through change when it is a self -activity (or 
^^ energy," or ^^ entelechy,'' as Aristotle called the 
soul). This is the aper9u of the immortality of 
the soul which Plato and Aristotle both had, not- 
withstanding all assertions to the contrary based 
on the Arabian commentators, or on the interpre- 
tation of Alexander of Aphrodisias. 

Aristotle's ^* entelechy'' is an individual which 
has realized within itself all the potentialities oy 
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phases of the universal so far as to be a process of 
self-net ivity. Such a process is a process of self- 
identity like the ego, which is a perpetual act, 
always discriminating the me from the not me, 
and always identifying the two hy recognizing 
itself. Its changes do not annul it but realize it. 
Its activity is only a continuance of its function, 
it is a circular movement, what Hegel iu hia pecu- 
liar technical phraseology calls "return to itself." 
Here in fact is the central point of the philoso- 
phy of Hegel as well as of Plato aiiil Aristotle. It 
was the insight into the fact that individuality is 
not a thing {not a molecule or atom) but a process, 
an energy, that led Plato to the doctrine of ideas — 
a doctrine repeated substantially iu Leibnitz's doc- 
trine of Monads. Plato saw that change happened 
in a thing because that thing is not a whole of 
reality but is, in part, only a potentiality. The 
realization of its potentialities changes it and de- 
stroys its identity. But such realization of poten- 
tialities only confirms the self-identity of the 
activity. Individuality is an activity therefore. 
When it acts it realizes its potentialities; — ^just as 
any force manifests its nature or realizes itself by 
acting. What was in it as potential now appears 
in the form of reality. Individuality is an energy 
which continually acts, and each act is a manifes- 
tation to it of its inner potentiality. Such a being 
wliose essence is activity Plato calls Idea (eiiJoS 
means form and, in Plato and Aristotle, formative 
energy, constructive and destructive). To learn 
how to think it : consider any given thing and 
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.its prodncing cause. Consider all the poBsibili- 
'tiea that it may have, and the total complex 
of these makes its idea. All the changes that 
the thing may liave are mere realizations or 
manifestations of its idea. Hence any mere 
'thing in the world is only a partial manifesta- 
tion of its true self — the true self of anything 
ting the idea. The idea is the total of all tlie 
itentialitiea of a thing. This doctrine is the 
'clew to Hegel's nee of Be<jriff as expressing the 
self-active cause. Hence Plato spolte of things in 
the real world of change as not being fully realized 
but as only having participation (ttiOe^n) jn 
ideas. Bnt to this thought of the complex of po- 
^ntialities we must add that of self-activity (as 
-» in many places, and especially in 77ie 
'Sophist and in the tenth boot of TTie Laws). 
Then the thought is clear. All things in the 
world are fragmentary manifestations of self-active 
individuals or ideas. 

This is Aristotle's view of the woi'ld and also 
Hegel's. Hegel calls this self-active being Begrifl 
^variously translated notion, conception, idea, 
imprehension, etc. See Chapter XHI. of this 
irk). Aristotle calls it entelechy, soul, reason, 
Aristotle refitted the doctrine of ideas as 
lield by the Platonic school, probably because 
Plato's followers interpreted it mythologically and 
Aristotle dreaded tlie consequences of retaining 
a terminology sure to be misunderstood. His 
so-called refutation of the Platonic doctrine of 
ideas does not touch Plato's re&V &ocA.Tm.e, «b> | 
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we may see from the statements in The Laws, The 
Sophist, and many other dialogues. It contends 
against the mythological view of ideas which 
forms mental pictures of them as things or 
spatial entities^ and does not think them as self- 
activities. In great detail and with precise tech- 
nique Aristotle unfolds as his own this thought 
which Plato had reached. His doctrine of .matter 
and form, energy and potentiality, explains the 
Platonic doctrine of participation. Matter is 
the as yet unrealized potentiality. Form is the 
realizing energy. Perishable things, according 
to Plato, are mere partial realizations (partici- 
pations) of their ideas. According to Aristotle, 
perishable things are mostly matter (unrealized 
potentiality) and their change is a manifestation 
of their form {ei8oi meaning total formative 
activity) or entelechy. As in this progressive 
change or realization the steps of the process are 
means of realization, tliey manifest adaptation 
when looked at with the whole form in view. 
Hence Aristotle laid the greatest stress on final 
cause, design or purpose (the ov svsxa). The 
formal cause, too, expresses this ; for it names the 
totality of possibilities as the object or purpose of 
the process of realization or change. Aristotle 
often calls the formal cause the-what-was-to-be 
(to ri Tfv Eivai) — the ideal that shapes the process 
and its results. Hence formal cause and final 
cause must be identical and the world-})rocess 
must be a revelation of the lineaments of the pure 
form or pure self -activity that causes it to be and 
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to change. Aristotle with this thought in his 
head very consistently looked upon nature as 
worth inventorying. If nature is carefully inven- 
toried all its phases will reveal this Formal Cause 
as the design or purpose of all things and their 
history. The idea of ideas (like Leibnitz^s monad 
of monads) is self -active Eeason. * 

Water is either solid or liquid or gaseous, but 
only one of these states at the same time. When 
one is realized the other two states are merely po- 
tential. In Plato^s language all three states would 
be called in the aggregate the idea of water, which 
actual water perceptible by the senses never fully 
realizes, but only in successive states — one-third of 
the idea being real at one time. Now conceive 
that the idea of water were an entelechy or indi- 
vidual possessing the power to realize all its states 
at once. Then no farther change would be possi- 
ble because all its potentialities would be already 
real. Change consists in realizing a potentiality 
that is not real already. Of course water is not 
an entelechy ; but it must have one somewhere in 
the universe, and that entelechy doubtless finds 
water and all other material being necessary to ex- 
press all of its potentialities. But in the case of a 
soul like man we have an entelechy already which 

* iNTou?, whose nature is to Ttoiovv, or, as the commentators 
called It, vovi itoirjTiKu'^. Be An., Book III, ch. 5. "The 
active reason is creator of all things"— roJ Ttavra Ttoif.iv, 
because the perceptibility of objects proves their origin from a 
rational creator or creative cause— ro a/rz or xai itoirfTiKov, 
**The passive reason"— kotJ^ ita^JrjriHo^y "has the power to 
become all things"— rqj icavra yivedOat, that is to say^ to 
perceiye what exists. 
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ia able to make for itself by its will a second state 
of beiEg through its deeds, and thus change from 
the state of a first entolechy to that of a eeeoud 
entelechy — from a state wherein the individual 
has tlie power to realize itself but has not done so, 
to the state wherein the indiTiduat has used the 
power to realize itself. God is eternally a second 
entelechy completely revealing his Infinite power. 
Man is a first ontolechy on the way towards becom- 
ing a second entelechy. 

These distinctions in Hegel are expressed by the 
words Begriff and Idee. The BegriS or notion ia 
self -activity or individuality in its first entelechy or 
state of power, self -activity that has not completely 
revealed itself by actualized intellect and will, 
while Idee is the individuality of God who has 
from all eternity completely revealed Himself in 
perfect intellect and will. Such perfect intellect 
and will are one, so that in thinking He creates 
what he thinks. 

The great scholastic Fathers, commencing with 
Albertns Magnus and St. Thomas Aquinas, learned 
this insight of Aristotle and were able to defend 
Christianity against the Moslem pantheism which 
denied immortality to man. Nominalism held 
that all general terms are arbitrary or conventional 
signs used to denote subjective aggregates or 
elasaes. Looking solely upon things and neglect- 
ing forces and processes, the nominalist intellect 
could see only isolated individuals and not the 
energies that generated them. Hence all that is 
real was held to be the individual thing. If it had_ 
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seen that the reality of things ia only the u 
tation of a greater reality behind them, tha real- 
ity, namely, of the energy manifested in the things, 
it would have seen the falsity of nomiuaUsm — it 
would have seen that general terms correspond not 
to things but to proeesses and energies, namely, to ' 
what ia more real than things, because energy gives 
to a thing its reality, and energy also causes it to 
change or vanish. 

The triumph of nominalism ia the triumph of 
shallow thought over deeper and truer thought. 
But its day ia forever set in this world since the 
ise of the dogma of tlie correlation of forces and 
' e persistence of force, in modern natural science. 
iFor thia doctrine is realistic and holds to energy 
rather than things as the true reality. 
It is one of the mysterious phases in the history 
r philosophy, tliis triumph of nominalism at the 
dose of the great era of scholasticism, an era of 
^rofoundeat thought and clearest insight. Chris- 
tian thought had been almost completed — very lit- 
tle has been added or ia likely to be added to the 
ontological system of St. Thomas Aquinas, a sys- 
I.'tem said to be more familiar to the world tlirough 
Divhia Commedin than through St. 
Siomas'B Suintna. Yet at the close of that period 
If the history of thought nominalism gets the field 
■rholly to itself and William of Occam inaugurates 
s agnosticism. He also marks the utter eclipse 
C the great insight of Aristotle in theology and 
e ensues an epoch of divorce between faith and 
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This myatt-ry, however, clears up somewhat when 
we consider the momentous importance of seizing 
in its entire compass this antithesis between psy- 
chology and ontology. The " unceasing purposo 
that runs through the ages" of human history 
makes continually for freedom. Every now free- 
dom gained emancipates humanity at first. But 
after a time it imposes on the soul a sort of exter- 
nal authority and needs to be replaced by a newer 
freedom, more internal, more subjective, more 
psychologic and less ontologic in its form, though 
not less ontologic in its substance. 

Christianity alone, amoug the world-religions, 
makes the individual man worthy of immortal life 
in a continued human existence of growth in intel- 
lect, will, love. For Christianity holds that God 
himself is Divine-Human. Hence the human be- 
ing need not lose his humanity in approaching the 
absolute, or when ho is placed " under the form 
of eternity" — sub specie mternitatis, as Spinoza de- 
scribes it. 

If the human form is divine, the human mind in 
the image of the divine mind, it follows that to 
know the nature of the mind is to know in some 
sense the nature of God. In the two worlds, the 
world of man and tliu world of nature, we may find 
the revelation of God. In man — in our minds — 
we may find this revelation of God in tliu dopths of 
eaeh individual. But in nature — ju animals and 
plants and inorganic bodies — the revelation is not 
complete in the individaal but only in the spocies 
and genera. 
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The Cliristian doctrine of the iufiuito importance 
of ejieh human soul and of the transcendence of 
tho Boul over all merely niitiiral esiateuoes tlirough 
the fact of its immortal destiny, generatCB tho im- 
pulse towards subjectivity that manifests itself in 
this pi-ogreBsive series of emancipations from ex- 
tei'nal authority. Each man is above and beyond 
nature — a soul belonging to a supernatural order 
of esiateucf. 

idea leads back to nominalism. There is 
■» perpetual recurreuce of the antithesis between 
Bubjeetivo und objective methods. Nominalism 
■or the denial of the existence of universals is the 
complete sum of all that is negative and skep- 
tical in philosophy. It holds that all genera and 
species are subjective syntheeea of thought, mere 
classifications. The reality consists of isolated in- 
dividuals, each one independent of the other. , 
The result of this is atomism and the principle , 
that "composition does not affect tho parts or 
Soma of which things are composed." When 
inee reached it is impossible to explain anything 
;cept on the supposition of an external arrang- 
;, directing, combining intelligence which pro- 
.oes the phenomena that we behold in the 
rorld. The atoms are conceived as pure simples, , 
ind all the relations and properties and the other 
inlts of combination, all things perceptible, in i 
lort, are transferred to tho other factor of the , 
'orld, the ordering intolligenco. When atomi 

to this point it collupsca,— in all consistent 
itellects ; because the atoms have become empty j 



fictions, tin utterly useless scaffolding, and the 
"orclering intellect" has become all in all. 

The ouly thing positive about uominalism is its 
attribution of universality to the subjective mind ; 
for by making universality a product of the mind, 
it unconsciously attributes all abiding and substan- 
tial being to mind. It does not become aware of 
this wonderful endowment that it claims for sub- 
jective raind, but the exercise of thought will 
continually bring it to the surface of conscious- 
ness. 

It is wonderful to see how the most negative 
phases, the skepticisms, the heretical doctrines, the 
most revolutionary phases in history, all proceed 
from the same first principle of thought a^ the 
most positive and conservative doctrines, and that 
all of these negative things are destructive only in 
their undeveloped state and when partially under- 
stood. By and by they are drawn within the great 
positive movement, and we see how useful they 
are become. Through these negative and skep- 
tical tendencies, arising from this great antithetic 
movement of thought— the movement from the 
objective to the subjective — human thought has 
ascended into a knowledge of self-determining 
activity as it is realized in mind, and this knowl- 
edge is far in advance of the old objective view of 
mind such ae the Greeks delivered to the world. I 
do uot eay that it is far superior to the Greek in 
its principles and system, but in its method. It is 
a proximate insight into the nature of the divine 
creative process itself. We ascend through i 
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I philosophic mastery of the relation between the 
I modern and ancient point of view — the latter 
I directed its attention to the relation between evan- 
1- escent phenomena and the abiding proceeg (tliie 18 
I the relation of partienlar to univerBal), while the 
I former looks upon the relation of the subject to 
I the object and inquires what we know as truly 
I objective and how we know it: — we a.8cend through 
I a maatei'y of both these views to a piano that is 
I- above all skepticism. Skepticism is, as we have 
■ abeady seen, directed against method only. With 
the skeptics of old, as Hegel pointB out, the doubt 
was objective in the souse that it touched the 
method or transition by which being, or a knowl- 
I edge of being, proceeds from universals to the 
I objects of sense-perception. It seemed to the old 
i akeptic that things of use wore out and perished 
in the course of their process. They were all in a 
flux, becoming each moment eomethiug else and 
presenting new phases of their universals, or 
"ideas" — (we have explained this expression to 
I'inean the totaJ process of a thing by which all its 
^potentialities come successively into realization). 
►While the ancients doubted these objects of sense- 
■jjerception, modern skeptics doubt the truth of the 
Iwbjects of reason, that is to say the universale, the i 
■flpecies and genera, and are unwilling to accord 
I being to anything but the objects of seuse- 
f perception — to the very objects that ancient skep- 
ticism doubted ! They question the method of 
knowing, or the transition from subject to object. 
Bat the cause of this change, we repeat, is the \ 
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turning of thu mind in upon itself for the trutll„i 
a partial movement in this direction producing 
doctrines in which there is utter dishiirmony be- 
tween the Greek view and our own vievr. 

Up to the time of David Hume the movement 
waa centrifugal and it seemed likely that thought 
would never return to the point of view of the old 
ontology. Nominalism begjin then to see the ulti- 
mate consetiuenceB of its subjective point of view. 
Accoi'ding to David Hume there is no causality in 
the world bo far as we can know. There is only 
sequence in time. He says: "All our knowledge 
consists of impressions of the senses and the faint 
images of these impressions called up in memory 
and in thinking, Even the ego is only a subjective 
notion, a unity of the series of impressions called 
myself." This is the Ultima Thnle of the subjec- 
tive doctrine — it b the subjeotivity of subjec- 
tivity. 

This is, as we have seen, the point in the devel- 
opment of modern pliilosophy at which Kant 
arises and offere his more complete sketch of our 
subjective nature as an explanation of the world 
of man and the world of nature in time and space. 
His sketch of mind has become familiar to all 
persons who make a pretence of studying phi- 
loBopIiy. 

The subjectivity of man including the will, the 
intellect and the feeling, according to Kitnt, has 
native forms of its own. These forms are not 
derived from exjwnence or from anything ox- 
ternaL These forms, in the aggregate, make up 
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the constitution of the mind itself. If we wish to 
know the truth we must be aware of the subjec- 
tive factor in knowledge and make due allowance 
for it. Things-in-themselves are modified (in our 
cognition of them) through the constitution of the 
mental faculties that know them. What we actu- 
ally know of things-in-themselves will be ascer- 
tained only after we eliminate from our cognitions 
the subjective element due to our mental forms. 

All this is so simple and in accordance with the 
spirit of the subjective skepticism of the followers 
of Hume that it recommends itself to the latter at 
once as the best of good sense. 

But as soon as the skeptic begins to compre- 
hend the Critique of Pure Reason he finds ground 
for amazement. He looks over the inventory of 
the possessions of our subjective constitution and 
beholds among the forms of the mind time, 
space, quantity, quality, relation, modality, God, 
freedom, immortality, the infinite, the beautiful, 
the good. It would seem that the subjective con- 
stitution is very rich, with all these ideas belong- 
ing to it; skepticism, however, does not see the 
ontological consequences, but strenuously asserts 
that these are only subjective. These categories 
and transcendental objects are not valid except for 
us in practically dealing with phenomena. We 
cannot know (it holds), any object in itself what- 
ever — not even the ego - in - itself — we cannot 
think it except in the categories or forms of 
mind, and such categories apply only to phenom- 
ena and not to things-in-themselves. 
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But if we turn over this surprising result and 
ask what follows if we cannot apply any categories 
to things- in- themselves we suddenly discover that 
we are at the end of subjectivity and Bkepticism 
and at the beginning of an ontology fotiudetl on 
psychology. Here is Hegel's significance in the 
history of philosophy, ae we have already ex- 
pounded it above. 

Hegel sees that the logical consequence of deny- 
ing objective validity to these " forms of the 
mind" is to deny objectivity itself. The constitn- 
tion of mind is as objective as it is subjective, and 
its necessary ideas are the logical conditions of 
existence. Take nominalism at its word, take 
Hume at his word, or Kant at his word, and we 
have a self-refutation of the skepticism asserted. 
This is what Hegel calls the dialectic. 

Skepticism had said : " We can never get at the 
truth and know things as they really are — things- 
in-t hem selves. We can only know what is radi- 
cally modified through our own subjective spectra, 
our forms of perception." Let us look, then, and 
behold what these subjective forms are, and learn 
to subtract them and find the remainder which is 
the true "thing-in-itself." In the first place there 
are time and space ; those are the forms of the 
sensory and are purely subjective. Kant proves 
this by showing that they arc the logical conditions 
of the existence of what we call the world of na- 
tnre. But they are more objective than that world 
of nature is, because they are its logical condition. 
The necessity of this is clear and it is this necessity 
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[ ■whicli proves to Kaut that time and space i 

of the mind." The science of mathemat- 
I icB is rendered posaihle by our A priori insight into 
time and epace. The world in time and space, it 
seems, is subjective because the very logical condi- 
tion of its existence is subjective. True, we have 
callerl it "objective "and have been satisfied if our 
subjectivity attained validity throughout time and 
I space. Nevertheless, if we are to make a serious 
isof inventorying our subjective posseBsiona, 
[ we must begin with writing down Time and Space 
I at the head of the list as subjective forms. 

But th in gs-in- them selves, deprived of time and 

I apace, will never trouble us or anybody else — for 

I they cannot have extension nor cliange. Yes, it is 

[ worse off with them than that. They cannot have 

I unity, nor plurality, nor totaility, hence they can- 

inot be spoken of as "they "—it is a courtesy on our 

I part to lend them our subjective category of 

• plurality," to which they are not really entitled, 

llfor can the thing in itself (singular or plural) 

Shave quality or esistcnco for anything else — nor 

relation, nor mode of being, either as possibility or 

iiecessity, or even as existence. The " thing-in- 

rateelf " cannot exist without borrowing one of our i 

rabjective categories (found under "modality"). 

i&B for the objective, then, which is opposed to our 

mbjeetivity and unknowable by us, it cannot be 

tant in the world of nature or in the world of ■ 

^man. It is a pure iigment of the imagination, and 

»nnot exist in any possible world without becom- 

Bmg " subjective " at once. 
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In fact. Kant's subjective has tiikcn up within it 
the entire antithesis of subjective and objective as 
understood by ekepticiem, and has become pure- 
ly universal through the fact that its forms 
are universals. Such a subjective mind is Aris- 
totle's voijiSii yo^Ottoi, and a self-knowing being. 
Whether Kant intended it or not, his remarks on 
things-in-th em selves and on the limits of our 
knowledge make uo sense unless they are taken as 
ironical. 

Here we see that Kant has taken up into the 
subjective what is commonly meant by the word 
objective. What is more objective than trees, ani- 
mals, rocks, houses, men ? Yet these are all 
"phenomena" because they arise in time and 
space, which are mere " forms of the mind." But 
when all that has been known hitherto as objeetivo 
is called subjective, there is no longer any force in 
the distinction. Skepticism has lost its ground 
altogether. 

This insight of Hegel brings the subjective 
movement in philosophy to an end and inaugurates 
the third movement of jiliilosophy — psychological 
ontology, or ontology based upon psychology and 
identical with Greek ontology in its general view 
of the world, but far superior in Ub method. 
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CHAPTER III. 

HEGEl/a EDUCATION AND THE IKFLUEKOE OF HIS 
CONTEMPOBARIES UPON HIM. 

GEOEGE WILLIAM FREDERIC HEGEL'S 
ancestor, John Hegel, in the seven- 
teenth century migrated from Carinthia into 
Swabia, seeking freedom for the exercise of his 
religious convictions. The Lutheran Reforma- 
tion, which extended into the mountainous por- 
tions of western Austria, was vigilantly repressed 
by the reigning princess and the consequence was 
a migration of numbers of the most industrious 
and intelligent inhabitants. George Louis Hegel, 
the father of our philosopher, held at first the 
office of Rentkammersecretair — secretary of the 
public revenues — and was promoted subsequently. 
His mother was a woman of much education, 
considering the standard then prevailing. 

George William Frederic, the eldest son, was 
born August 27, 1770, in Stuttgart. It is note- 
worthy that besides Schelling and Hegel, both 
Swabians, the greatest genius for philosophy in the 
Middle Ages, Albertus Magnus, was also a Swabian. 
Thomas Aquinas and Meister Eckhart were his 
pupils. 

His biographers report that Hegel began to at- 
tend a Latin school in his native town at the age 
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of five years, and at seven entered the gymnasiumrB 
He read Shakespeare in Wieland'a tranBlation at 
the age of eight. Before thirteen he had studied 
geometry, surveying, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. 

He translated the whole of Longinus On ike 
Sublime at seventeen, and at eighteen the Antigone 
of Sophocles, which remained his favorite work of 
art through life. His efiorte at declamation while 
at the gyranaaium were unsuccessful by reason of 
awkwardness of manners and a stammering tongue. 
Hia French, however, was quite good and he wrote 
a clear, distinct hand. He early began the practice 
of entering in a common-place book interesting ex- 
tracts from his readings. 

In the autumn of 1788 at the age of eighteen he 
entered the university of Tubingen aa student of 
theology. Here he heard lectures on metaphysics 
and natural tlieology by Flatt and attended 
courses by different professors on the Bible, and in 
particular on the Psalms and New Testament, and 
the book of Job, whiqh gi'eatly delighted him. 
Besides hia theological studies, he studied anatomy 
and botany, and reviewed his favorite Greek trage- 
dies. 

He received great impulse from two companions 
at the university, Holderlin and Schelling, the 
latter coming to the university in 1790 at the age 
of fifteen— five years younger than Hegel. Hegel 
appeared older than he really was, so much ho as to 
earn the familiar name of "Alter" or "the old 
man" from hia mates. In hia personal demeanor, 
however, he was honest and jovial. He was 
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awakened to a new activity by contact with the 
precocious intellect of Schelling. He had already 
made Bomo acquaintance with the Wolffian philos- 
ophy as early as his 6f teenth year. Wolff, it is well 
known, systematized the ideas of Leibnitz and in- 
vented formulie for Bchematizing all knowledge. 
It was Wolff's system of philosophy against whioH' 
Kant chiefly directed the attacks of his Critical 
system, Hegel received the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy in 1790, writing on the occasion a dis- 
sertation in J-atin: " De limite officioriim humano- 
riim sepoaita animorum immortal itate," in which 
he showed some acquaintance with Kant. In 1793 
he received his theological degree, writing another 
thesis on the Wurt«mberg cliurch and the relations' 
of Protestantism to Catholicism. 

Kousseau's writings had made a deep impression 
on Hegel at an early age. The gospel of "liberty, 
equality, and fraternity " had been received by all 
Germans who retained any youthful enthnsiaam, 
A political club for the dissemination of French 
ideas had been formed at the university, in which 
Hegel and Schelling took an active part. Not- 
withstanding the interest in French thought which 
was then universal in Germany, the jihilosophy of 
Kant and his successors may in one sense be re- 
garded as a speculative reaction against the tenden- 
cies that led to the French Revolution, Goethe's 
Faust, too, portrays the same reaction in literature. 
Its content is a collision between the natural man 
swayed by aelfishnees, and the institutions of civili- 
ZHtion. 
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After completing hie theological studies at thf 
iinivereity in 1793, Hegel became privaLo tutor in a 
fumily in Berne, a position whicli he liolil for three 
years. (Fichte shortly before and Herbart about 
the same time also held the position uf tutor in 
Switzerland.) Hegel passed these three years in a 
quiet and studious manner, gradually departing 
from the ideas he had received at Tubingen and 
beginning to grapple seriously with the problem 
of human responsibility and to fee! distinctly the 
want of a fundamental principle that should sub- 
ordinate both the theoretical and practical phases 
of life. After writing a life of Christ, taking up 
a more thorough study of the Kantian Critiques, 
and enteiiaining himself with the theories of Bi 
jamin Constant, he bent all his energies upon 
maatery of Fichte'a Science of Knowledge, whi 
had just then appeared. By this latter book his 
Swabian stubbornness and patience were put to a 
severe l«st. But he found some assistance in Mb 
correspondence with Schelling at this time in the 
work of gaining an insight into tlie subtile psycho- 
logical analysis of Ficlite. Sehelling's genius had 
been thoroughly aroused by the Science of Knowl- 
edge. He not only comprehended the positive doc- 
trines of the book, but detected the unconscioua 
fallacy that had led Fichte to place subjective iimi- 
tationa to the validity of his theoretic principles, 
Fichte foliowing in this respect the example of 
Kant. The universui and necessary truths, which, 
according to the critical system, were held to ile- 
monstrate the subjectivity of all knowledgej 
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seemed to Schelling to establish its objectivity. 
For they were not universal and necessary unless 
they were the necessary condition of the existence 
of objects in time and space. With this insight 
he hastened to construe the world of nature 
& priori by means of transcendental ideas. Self- 
consciousness revealed the hidden laws and princi- 
ples implicit in ordinary knowing and these laws 
and principles drawn out of the unconscious ac- 
tivity of the mind were identified with the moving 
forces of nature and thus came to be attributed to 
an impersonal reason, a '^ soul of the world/^ 

Schelling diverged in this direction during his 
first career until he developed a system in strong 
contrast with that of Fichte. Fichte laid all 
stress on the subjective, conscious ego, and the 
free moral will; Schelling emphasized the objec- 
tive — the unconscious development of nature. 
There was no necessary incongruity in the two 
systems except what arose from one-sidedness due 
to the intense emphasis given to the opposite poles 
of this philosophy. • Fichte subordinated every- 
thing else to tlie moral will and regarded nature 
as merely phenomenal and scarcely worthy of 
man's attention, while Schelling turned to nature 
and history as unconscious realizations of spirit 
in time and space and hence worthy all study as 
divine incarnations. Fichte slighted time and 
space and hence everything real and conventional 
— institutions, beliefs, systems — the world, in 
short. He tended towards asceticism, and subor- 
dinated the world to the soul somewhat as did 
Thomas A Kempis. 
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Schelling, on the other hand, looked upon the' 
world as a revelation of the ahaolute and held it 
sacred, while subjectivity— the ego and its inter- 
ests — heoume less and less important in his eyes. 
As a consequence, human practical aims and en- 
deavors, and even morality, lost tlieir interest fori 
him. 

Through the assistance of his friend Hijlderlin, 
Hegel obtained a situation in 1797 as tutor in 
Frankfort. His interest in philosophical studies 
increased. He studied Plato and Sextus Empiri- 
cuB and began to seize what he afterwards called 
the "objective dialectic" into which he could 
translate the psyciiologieal process of Fichte. 

In 1790 his father died leaving liim some prop- 
erty and in 1801 he removed to Jena, tlien the 
centre of literary activity. Fichte had recently 
gone to Berlin and Schelling was at Jena as Pro- 
fessor Estraordinarius. Hegel lectured on logic, 
metaphysics, the philosophy of nature, and the 
philosophy of spirit. In 1805 he lectured on the 
history of philosophy, pure mathematics, and nat- 
ural rights; in 1806 on the unity of philosophical 
systems and the phenomenology of spirit. He 
had been, up to this time, a follower of Schelling, 
but with differences. He had approached nearest 
to Schelling when the latter, in 1799 to 1801, held 
the doctrine that the absolute is the identity of 
the subjective and objective and that this identity 
is reason or intelligence. The subjective retains 
all its rights within an absolute which is intelli- 
gence, and Hegel could hold that the absolute is 
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reason and agree with Schelling until Schelliug, 
in 1803> began to construe his absolute identity as 
the absolute indifference of subjective and objec- 
tive. The "indifference of the two poles'' being 
understood to transcend both the subject and 
object at once, all possibility of solving the prob- 
lem of the world by philosophy is precluded. 
Schelling, however, inconsistently went on philoso- 
phizing; but Hegel became aware of a radical 
difference between his own view of the world and 
Schelling's. By Hegel great light had been seen 
in the fact that nature is the becoming of Kcason 
and hence that there are two phases of Keason in 
the world: conscious reason in humanitv and in the 
absolute; unconscious reason in nature. Xature 
in all its activities is moving towards conscious- 
ness. The absolute is Conscious Eeason who 
creates nature as his own reflection ; "He elevates 
his not-me into a likeness to Himself " (as Rothe 
expresses it). Seen at bottom, nature is only the 
spectacle of the victory of divine reason over its 
opposite. This is manifested in a series of stages 
or degrees of ascent out of pure sj^ace, which is the 
emptiest thought of the objective opjiosed to the 
subjective. In all changes and processes of nature 
the substantially existent is only the divine act of 
negating the opposite of reason. This act of 
negating, however, is affirmative as well as nega- 
tive, for it is a process of self-determination which 
constructs by continually using what it has al- 
ready made, as material out of which to build the 
new. 
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Hegel'a own Byatem began now to revea! its out- 
lines: (1) Logic or science of pure thought (pure 
reason), including the universal idtiaa applying to 
nature and mind alike ; (3) Philosophy of nature, 
detecting these pure ideas as the substantial ener- 
gies underlying the processes of nature ; (3) the 
philosophy of man as finite spirit, rising in relig- 
ion to the conception of the Absolute or Pure 
Reason again; thus completing the circle of phi- 
losophy. 

Hegel had been greatly attached to Greeli litera- 
ture and philosophy. His studies of Plato and 
Aristotle were quite as fruitful as his studies of 
Eant, Fichte and Schelling. Schelling discovers 
the principle of absolute identity, but Hegel dis- 
covers what is more valuable, namely: the identity 
of the results of Plato and Aristotle witli the true 
logical outcome of the psychology of Kant and 
Fichte. Having once found the fundamental 
thought that unites ancient and modern thinking, 
Hegel is able to begin the work of philosophical 
interpretation. 

When one is continually discovering the new 
and difierent, one coutinnally advances towards 
self-estrangement. If 1 am the only one who ever 
saw this truth — if all former thinkers were in 
error — how suggestive is this of another consider- 
ation : " la it not probable that I am still groping 
in error myself ? I behold everywhere systems of 
error set up by enthusiastic but mistaken tliinkers. 
I recall the fact that my own career has been the 
development of systems of apparent truth which 
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I have Boon outgrown and laid aside as false. 
Unless the course of the world changes, I shall 
myself change again and my present view will be 
seen to be false. ^^ 

The epoch of new systems must be followed by 
an epoch of despair and skepticism unless a phi- 
losophy arises that is synthetic and unites all pre- 
vious ones in a harmony of thought. If each one 
helps illuminate every other, the light is rein- 
forced by every philosophic system and there is 
perfect day. If each one refutes all its prede- 
cessors and is refuted by all succeeding systems, 
then the net result of the entire movement of phil- 
osophic thought is darkness and night. Kant's 
and especially Fichte's philosoi)liizings tend in the 
skeptical direction through the attitude of radical 
hostility they assume towards all i)revious systems 
of thought. But Sclielling is in two senses con- 
structive : (1) Instead of leaving nature as a 
thing in itself outside of and beyond all mind, or 
making it merely an empty occasion for my own 
moral development, Schelling recognizes in it a 
genuine objective and independent development of 
reason fundamentally identical with my own spirit : 
my own development of reason is thus reflected 
in other forms of nature and so the goal at which 
I have aiTived and am arriving is approved by the 
great process of struggle for existence which I see 
and call nature. (2) Quite as important is the 
masteiy, one by one, of the great systems of pre- 
ceding thinkers by Schelling. He successively 
appropriated the standpoints of Kant, Fichte, 
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Giordano Bruno, Spinoza, Franz Baader, Jacob 
Bohme. His etudiea in these philosophers are of 
great value because he unfolds their inner neces- 
Bity. Tho bane of superficial historians is the 
method of setting down the doetriues of philos- 
ophy without depicting the inner necessity of their 
point of view. They are thus made to appear like 
mere fanciful opinions and when armnged in an 
orderly manner, as in Mr. Lewes' Biographical 
History of Philosophy, remind us of an amateur's 
collection of insects — carefully asphyxiated and 
then placed upon pins. 

To be of value, the history of thought must not 
be presented &s a series of dead results, but as liv- 
ing insights, each one of which is seen by us now 
in its necessity. Philosophical systems vary less 
through their principle of explanation than 
through theii' application to the problems of the 
time. Their principles, of course, are what is 
essential — not their application to transient prob- 
lems nor their technique, which is always colored 
by local and temporal issues. 

Scbelliiig made one epoch therefore in the Kan- 
tian philosophy when he set up the doctrine that 
the "thing in itself" is intelligence, and still an- 
other when he began to interpret the series of 
subtle thinkers and rehabilitate the living insights 
which their systems contained. He had dis- 
covered the vital basis for a history of philosophy 
that should really interpret the different systema. 

Hegel was profoundly impressed with Schel- 
ling's discoveries in the history of thought, and 
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was perhaps impelled in this direction by their 
influence. tBut HegeFs success in history surpasses 
that of his master as much as Aristotle's results 
in natural science surpass the suggestive hints of 
Plato. Hegel was fortunately led in the begin- 
ning to the very centre of ancient thought. It 
was evident enough that the thought of the past 
two thousand years had been not merely influenced, 
but almost wholly formed, on the systems of Aris- 
totle and Plato. Hegel studied those systems, 
and, to his great delight, recognized in them the 
living idea which had been lately announced as a 
new discovery of Schelling. There had been only 
a new road opened to the goal, not a new goal 
found. But Hegel saw that this new road was of 
uttermost importance for the reason that it flanked 
the position of all possible skepticism, and hence 
made the central bulwark of philosophy secure for 
all future time. 

HegeFs advantage, therefore, consisted, as we 
have shown in the previous chapter, in his recov- 
ering for us, by adequate interpretation, the specu- 
lative insights of the great system of thought 
which had prevailed in the world for twenty cen- 
turies and on which, in a sense, the institutions of 
modern civilization had been built. This old 
system had lost the insight into its speculative 
necessity and had become mostly a tradition, 
taught in the universities from one generation to 
the next in prescriptive formulae that had become 
dead. Nothing so surely drives the living spirit 
of insight out of a system as to adapt it for use in 
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schools. Tlio guiding principle kept iu mind in 
the preparation of a test-book is the capacity of 
the pupil. In the attempt to make the subject 
clear on the plane of thought of the immatui'e 
mind which thinks only in images and pictorea, 
the author changes his attitude towards truth from 
that of a discoverer to that of an expounder. He 
suppresses the definition of the pure thought and 
sets down only the analogies and illustrations that 
flow from it. He offers baked bread instead of 
seed-corn. The pupils nurtured on this philo- 
sophical pap in time come to be professors them- 
Gclres. They have no tradition that the doctrines 
of Piato and Aristotle ever had any other meaning 
than the commonplace tniisnis which they have 
learned. Eccentric philosophers off the line of 
the traditional school-wisdom, like Bruno, Spin- 
oza, Bohme, and Swedenborg, have a power to 
arouse original thought, because their technique 
is unconventional. Like Schelling, the aroused 
Btudent begins to see the morning-red and turns 
away from commonplace to gaze with wonder on 
the growing light. He becomes a mystic and it 
never occurs to him that there is besides the morn- 
ing redness also clear daylight behind the com- 
monplace dogmas of school-wisdom. 

Schelling finds the truth of the mystics, and 
Hegel finds the underlying truth of the school- 
wisdom. The former works in a remote field of 
human inquiry; the latter in the very highways 
of the world of thought. 



CHAPTER IV. 

HEGEL^S ^' VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY '' — THIKG, 

FORCE, LAW. 

SCHELLING removed to Wurzburg in 1803 
and at the same time began a removal in 
thought that placed him farther and farther from 
Hegel. In the Critical Journal of Philosophy 
Hegel had, in 1801, characterized Ficlite as a sub- 
jective idealist in contrast to Schelling as objec- 
tive idealist. Now he had begun to define his 
own relation to them both. 

In the Phenomenology of Spirit, published in 
1807, a work which he afterwards called his 
^^ Voyage of Discovery,^^ he undertook to trace the 
history of consciousness in its growth from the 
first stages of culture up to the theoretical and 
practical conviction which underlies modern civil- 
ization. In the preface to this work he attacks 
the immediate ^Mntuition" of Schelhng and 
shows that thought or knowledge without media- 
tion is entirely empty. To think a pure simple or 
a pure unity is to think a pure nothing. All think- 
ing of distinctions is a mediate knowing. Hegel 
employs in this voyage of discovery a method that 
he names the ^ dialectic. ^^ It has throughout 
the appearance of being a stricter method than 
that of Fichte^s *^ Science of Knowledge, ^^ and 
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claimB to be objective — an exhibition of the 
necessity of the process which is in the object be- 
fore us, ill contradistinction from mere Bubjective 
reflections upon it made from points of view exter- 
nal to the object. 

The stage of simple aense-perception he calla 
ConBciousnesB, in contradistinction to "self-coa- 
Bciousnesa," "reason," etc., more advanced stadia 
of the mind. This simple sense-perception in its 
first form without mediation— that is to say, with- 
out the act of comparison which traces out rela- 
tions between its object and other objects and taltea 
them into consideration in its knowing, is found 
to know nothing true. The evidence of any im- 
mediate act of sense -perception is refuted by the 
next act. What I see this moment is different 
from what I see the next moment, and unless I 
can adjust and reconcile these differences they 
cancel each other and reduce to zero. I accord- 
ingly explain the changes in the object first by 
referring them to myself, and not succeeding in 
explaining them by this means I discover that the 
object cannot be known immediately, because it is 
not a simple absolute being, but a relative being, 
mediated through its environment. Hegel's meth- 
od doeB not seek to find an external basis of attack 
or defense, but to get this basis from the object 
itself. If sense-perception can know anything we 
ought to discover the fact by analyzing its proced- 
ure. Time and space are the general forms of ex- 
istence for all that can offer itself to sense-percep- 
tiDO. Whatever is extended in time and space 
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F ie compomid, having parts. The sense-knowledge 
must seize these through analvsia aud eyntheeis 
and hence reach its knowledge through a proceas. 
The word perception etymologically sigtiitiee a 
l«izing-by-meaQs-of, i. e., one might say, "by 
meane ol other objects," relative objects being 
leized by means of the other objects to wliich they 
[telate. The German word wahrne/itnen implies 
[this mediation. Hegel delights to find in the ety- 
mology of technical terms indications like tliis of 
Etfae unconscious poetic insight that presided ut 
I formation of language — hut one may easily 
e too confident of his etymologies. Flegel wishes 
I write the ideal history of the development of 
sonsciousness, and hence proceeds to describe tlie 
wints of view that naturally follow from the dis- 
' covery of successive difiicultiee and the suggestion 
of obvions solutions. In every imperfect stand- 
point there will arise conflicts just because of the 
^■^imperfection. 

^^B I. For example, the object that is now found 
^^Ko be mediated or dependent on others has this 
^^^feontradiction : (1) It is one and many — exclud- 
^^Big others and yet participating in their being ; 
^^Rbr I cannot know it as one witliout distingnishing 
^^Tt by some of its properties. But a property is a 
relation of an object to some other object and 
hence a bond of union easentiiilly uniting two 

E'ljectB, This contradicts the simple oneness that 
ipeared at first glance. (3) My object is there- 
re this common relation of two, but I perceive 
at a property not only unites but distinguishes ; ' 



for by its properties one thing is distinguiniied 
from another. 

(3) Henoe I contemplate another phase, or 
rather return to the pJiase of exchisioii which 
characterizes unity. (4) But here I find that the 
exclusion by means of whicli the object is one ia 
through many properties and that the object is 
inteiTially a manifold : hence, again, I conclude 
that the object is a common medium, a collection 
of 'properties each of which excludes all others. 
(6) The fifth step, therefore, of this observation 
of the mediated object will be to talte an isolated 
property as the ultimate unit of true objectivity. 
Here I discover that my attempt to know the 
truth has led me round to the first position, that 
of simple sensuous certitude : I try again the im- 
possible feat of holding a single individual out of 
all relation. In such isolation it cannot be a 
property, for that is a relation to others ; nor can 
it be definite except in contrast, and contrast is 
also relation. I am holding an abstraction that 
exists only in my fancy, for the truth. 

II. This minute analysis of the necessary pro- 
cedure of consciousness continues ; it is suggested 
that we explain the duality and contradiction 
which arises in experience by referring one phase 
to the object and one phase to the subject. By 
discriminating properly we shall be able, perhaps, 
to escape the contradiction. (1) The object then 
is one : but as I have many senses there arises an 
appearance of many properties through the variety 
of my Bense-organs. The one object appwjr 
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whitu to thc! oye, cubical to th« touch, acid to the«l 
taste, etc. I make allowance for these euhjectiva ( 
appearances and thus convince myself of the sim- 
, plicity of the object for my thought. But a new 
difficulty arises : the object without these proper- 
ties cannot be an excluding unity, ifhas nothing 
left to it by which it can be distinguished from 
' any other abject, or by which indeed it can be an j 
, object at all of my thought or perception. I p 
' oeive, therefore, that I have destroyed by myl 
theory all that I receive from the object and have 1 
I even left it impossible that the object should ever 
I have attracted my attention at all. 

(3) Out of this dilemma the consciousuero i 
Bcapes by adopting the opposite thuory : the ob- 
I jeot is really n collection of properties and its I 
I -appearance of unity is borrowed from my subjec- i 
1 tivB consciouBnuBB. The properties are indepen- 
I dent, simple materials combined so as to form an 
I object, and I by a law or habit of my thinking; J 
I attribute unity to thc combination. Here I coma] 
I Buddenly back to the former conviction, namoly>j( 
I that the isolated properties are the simple and truvV 
t HsitB of existence, and, recalling my former proof ^ 
I of ita untenability. I give up this method of ex- 
Ljdaining the contradiction by referring it to the ■ 
Fdnatity of subject and object. I see that the oh- 
If is one and many, 
III. Consciouaness sees now the necessity of ad- , 
I'mitting that the duivlity (unity and multiplicity) 
Itia entirely objective. For the purpose of avoiding 
looatradiotion it at first adopts the theory thatJ 
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rests on the distinctions of boing-foi-iteelf and 
being-for-others. The object is one when takun for 
itaeif ; its niiiltiplic?ity of properties arises through 
its relation to other objects. It is one for-itself, 
manifold, for-otherB. Here conacionsness adopts 
a device similar to » former one; then (II. 1) it ex- 
plained the multiplicity through relation to itself 
as subject, now it explaina it through relation to 
other objects. " In so far" as the thing is for it- 
self, it is one and simple ; "in so far" as it is for 
others, it appears manifold. Here at last we have 
come to the root of the contradiction which has 
masqueraded under the foregoing problems, The 
previous solutions were only attempts to avoid 
meeting the issue squarely. But is our present 
solution valid ? 

The being-for-others is necessary to the object 
in order to preserve its individuality — -that ia to 
say, without a multitude of distinctions and dif- 
ferences one thing coalesces with others — hence 
multiplicity belongs to it of necessity. Without 
these properties that arise through its relation to 
others there could be no being-for-itself. It would 
be null. I conclude, therefore, that the being-for- 
itself, which is the simple, radical character of the 
object, is essentially in relation to others and 
hence essentially multiplex within itself, and all 
my painstaking to escape the contradiction haa 
been to no purpose. 

The explanations have amounted to a mere post- 
ponement of the solution — "The multiplicity 
comes from others ;" that is to say, it is presup- 
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posed but not explained after all. But it does not 
help the question to postpone it, for it comes up 
again in a new quarter, and, what is worse, reap- 
pears in the place from which we thought to have 
shifted it. To suppose that a series of objects, a, 
h, c, d, and e, in the world, are simple units and 
yet stand in relation to one another so tliat the 
appearance of multiplicity arises, does not rid uh 
of our difficulty. To suppose that a differs from 
h by its fundamental simple quality and that it 
differs from c by the same quality, while yet b dif- 
fers from c, is to suppose that a is distinguished 
from c by a different difference from that in whi(*h 
it differs from J. It will also differ frr)m d and e 
by still other differences. So, too, of each of th(5 
others, and hence we see that relativity implies 
indefinite multiplicity in the simple (quality as- 
sumed to explain the object. 

The truth reached is that that the object is be- 
ing-in-itself precisely in-so-far as it is being-for- 
others; or, in other words, that it is one in so far 
as it is manifold and manifold in so far as it is 
one. 

Such a result can have no meaning to the sen- 
suous consciousness which sees, hears and feels 
only present impressions ; nor to perception, aided 
as it is by that stage of reflection which under- 
takes to explain all by the category of ^^ thing. ^^ 
This necessary result is comprehensible in a 
higher stage of thought, however, namely in that 
stage of thinking which explains all by the idea of 
Force. 
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In expluining the world of sense we presuppose 
forces that manifest themselves. The manifesta- 
tion is an utterance or esternalization of a unity 
which we conceive as an energy. A force is a 
beiiig-in-itself which is at the same time being-for- 
others ; or, in different laugnage, a force exists 
only in its manifestation, Hegel calls the stage of 
consciousness that uses the thought of force to 
explain experience, the understanding. Force 
should be, according to liim, the characteristic 
category of the understanding. 

The understanding will not see, at first, all the 
difficulties involved in this thought of force. It 
will begin to use it with feeble insight. In solv- 
ing its difficulties it will rise to the idea of law, 
according to Hegel. 

If we consider the idea of force we find that in 
onler to explain the activity by which it manifests 
itself we have to presuppose something else which 
fumisliee the occasion for the manifestation. A 
force acts in a definite direction because it is lim- 
ited through other forces which guide its direc- 
tion. A force acts when the restraint to its action 
is removeil. But the guiding forces are restraints 
upon which it manifests itself. So we eouceive 
force as pent up (Hegel uses the expression 
" zuruck-gedrtingte") by other forces before its 
manifestation. But in truth we see that a force is 
expending ita energy already on the forces that 
keep it pent-up. To hold back the force of a res- 
ervoir the dam must every moment exert a preas- 
UPe equal to that of the water that it confines, and 
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in and througli that pressure the force is already 
manifesting itself. 

OonecioueueaB thus perceives upon refiection 
that a force cannot exist as an isolated impulse, 
It mnst always form a member of a complex of 
forces which are conceived as furnishing its incite- 
ment to activity as well as its guide, constraining 
form, or mould that determines the channel of its 
activity. With this it arrives ut the idea of a 
higher unity than force— Law. 

To explain this more fully ; In the complex or 

liByatem of forces each ])articular force is held in 

Itension by all the others and is furnished the occa- 

■ion of its activity by the others. Conceived as a 

^Btem, therefore, each force contributes to furnish 

Inoaeion for all the othere, and hence to incite 

Siem to furnish occasion for its own activity. 

Begel aaye that each force is solicited {'• solHci- 

firt ") to activity. If one force incites to activity 

kother that again reciprocally incites the former 

> activity, this complex of forces is self-activity. 

por the force incites another force to react upon it 

e-in other words it incites itself through the 

Igency of another. 

! The unity of the system whereby each force hae 
' I own " utterance " returned to it is called law. 
SliiB ia a new and most important conception for 
Bciousness, the conception of a law governing 
368 — furnishing them their occasion for activity 
I giving direction to them, It is a conception 
lome respects to Plato's " Ideas," which 
) aleo determining forms containing the com- 
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plete or total sphere of all determinateness, or in 
other words the total round of all change and par- 
ti ciilurizat ion. Of courae one would not contend 
that the popular notion of law comprehends all 
thia. NevertheleBS, it brings together under tlie 
concept of law the elements of the thought with- 
out uniting them completely on the one hand, or 
even perceiring their incongruity on the other. 
It looks upon law as governing a system of forces 
correlated in such a manner tlmt they furnish not 
only the energy, but the inciting occasion to activ- 
ity. When we say "nature acts according to law," 
we include these thoughts. Often, however, law 
means simply a ratio of two forces which measures 
the activity of one by another, as the law of posi- 
tive and negative electricity or of the distance and 
period of revolution of the planeta. Even then it 
is the unity of the system that incites and guides 
the one force through tiie other — the positive in- 
citing and regulating the negative, and the nega,- 
tive, in like manner, its opposite. 

Tlie law is conceived as a sort of internal unity 
which explains the external variety of manifesta- 
tion that is found in the action of the system of 
forces. 

Thus we began with things and came to forces 
and thence to laws. Thing, force, and law are 
the three categories of consciousness by which it 
construes to itself the world of experience. But 
these ideas iire not coordinate ; they do not stand 
aide by side like trees and houses. The stage of 
cDusciousness that thinks with the categot; 
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" thing " is very shallow compared with that staga 1 
which explains the object dynamically with the l 
category of "force"; likewise the category of 
"force"i8 partial compared with that of "law.'' 
The category of " force " includes all that there is 
in the category of "thing," but fuses it into a- ' 
unity which is coherent, whereas the elements are 
incoherent in the category of "thing," "Thing" 
IB conceived as a unity of different properties, which 
exclude each its opposite and yet interjienetrate as 
it were in the "thing." The idea of "force" 
solves for us the difficulty of conception, for it I 
furnishes the notion of that whose nature it ia to I 
be a process of unfolding from one into many, from 
a hidden identity into a manifest diilerenee. It 
never occurs to us that there is any more difficulty 
in thinking the thought of force than there is in 
thinking the thought of thing. To the person 
not an adept in this way of studying psychology, it 
is an amazing discovery that force is a deeper and 

I truer mode of thinking an object than tliat which I 
calls it a thing. Force stands to thing as motion j 
stands to rest. 

"A thing cannot move where it is and of course ' 

I it cannot move where it is not," said the Eleatio | 

I thiotcer. Motion translated into terms of rest i 
utterly incoherent. Rest, too, is an incoherent ' 

[ category taken by itself. For it is a relative term 
and implies other things. It involves plurality as 
well as unity. But the idea of motion seems as 
simple as that of rest and is in reality far simpler, 
explicitly states what rest only implies. 



Tho idea of motion makes intelligible the existence 
of an object in different places. So the idea of 
force makea intelligible the existence of manifold 
properties in the nnity of a thing. 

But the thought of force is not an ultimate 
thought. It suppressea some important determina- 
tions that are implied in it. It implies external 
incitement and external guidance and hence pre- 
supposes other forces in unity with it in a system. 
But there must he a uniting force to hold these 
forces in a system. Hence arises the idea of a 
form-giving force which is called law. 

If one conceives law merely as a statement of 
the uniformity of action, as a mere rule in short, 
still he implies behind tliia uniformity some cause 
of it which is at the same time unity and multi- 
plicity, just aa a single force is unity and multi- 
plicity. The difference between a particular force 
and this force underlying the system of forces 
must consist in this : it {the system) is its own in- 
citement or occasion and its own guide or form, 
and it famishes the incitement for the other 
forces and gives them form or directs their ac- 
tivity. 

Whether the name "law" be given rightly or 
not to this form-giving principle which incites into 
action the special forces, it is clear that we have a 
self-activity which is tho origin of all the special 
forces and hence also of all the static equilibria of 
forces which are called " things." This is clear 
to one who reflects on the following considera- 
tioua: 
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(1) To iucite into activity a Bystcm of forceft I 
and guide tlieir action, the one through the other, I 
ruquires a power tlmt is its own incitement and J 
guide and therefore a self-activity. If each de- 
manded an external incitement and coiikl not act 
until such were furnishetl, and there were no self- 
activity to furnieh an incitement, there would be 
no activity. For if one force is incapable of origi- 
nating ita ODcusion for action, an infinite numbec I 
of such incapablea does not help the ease. (2) A * 
power that can incite into action and give direc- 
tion or guidance to another force must poaseHa an 
equal or greater force. Force can be pent up only 
by an equal or greater force and it can be guided 
only by such a force Hence it follows that the law 
contains a force equal to all the special forces 
united by it into a uystem Hence too, this sur- 
prising result : the law does not need indepen- 
dently existing forcee to hue something to act 
upon, because it has to furnish an equal number of 
equivalent forces and provide their incitement, i 
The supposition of independent, already existing ( 
forces for the law to act upon therefore does not 
help to explain anything, for the inciting and 
guiding forces of the law can perfonn everything 
required of the independent forces. 

(3) Hence the law or the power that esiats as a I 
unity which furniahea special impulses of force as T 
incitement and guidance is a unity that unfolds \ 

I spontaneously into multiplicity. 

(4) Every force is conceived a^ an energy exist- i 
) isg in the form of a tension. It impels outward 



and is rGBtmined by another force, which in inim 
impels outward and is restrained by the former, 
and others. The activity of a force is a movement 
to restore equilibrium and this presupposea that 
the tension or restraining force has been changed. 
If a force in acting destroyed another equilibrium 
equivalent to itself it would give rise to another 
force precisely its quantitative equivalent. Here 
we come upon the recent thought of the conaerva- 
tioii of energy or correlation of forces. Ilegel 
used the technical terms (1) force (Kraft), (2) ut- 
terance or manifestation {^usaerun^), (3) incit- 
ing or soliciting (soUicttirende), (4) restrained or 
pent up {zur&ckffedrdnffte), (5) internal world of 
law which corresponds to the external manifesta- 
tion of forces (Innere der Binge, or ivahren 
Hintergrund der Dinge, corresponding to Mitte 
des Spiels der Krdfie). This internal world of law 
which is behind the play of forces in the fore- 
ground he calls also the interior truth, the abso- 
lute Univoraal {because it ia both one and many, 
both for-itseif and for-others). He calls it also a 
Bupereensuous world, "an abiding beyond" op- 
posed to a "transient this side," "an in-itself 
which is the first, and therefore an imperfect man- 
ifestation of reason." Next he describee it as "a 
quiet realm of laws, beyond the world of sense- 
perception which shows to us the law only under 
the form of constant change, but that realm of 
laws is present in the sense-world and its immedi- 
ate unchanging image or copy." 
The language which Hegel uses shows, therefore. 
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the road over which he traveled to the thought of 
this self-active essence presupposed by all pheno- 
mena. It indicates his studies of Schelliiig and 
his predecessors, Kant and Fichte. Hence, too, 
his illustrations of these thoughts. He calls up 
the law of universal gravitation as the very notion 
itself of law as lying behind the play of forces. It 
is that which constitutes its great significance, he 
tells us. So, too, electricity, whicli as simple 
power manifests itself as self-opposition or polarity 
of positive and negative. Gravitation, too, has 
polarization or duality taking the form of time 
and space relations, tlie ratio of tlic squares of 
times to the cubes of distances passed over. We 
can see how Schelling^s symbol of polarity and tlie 
point of indifference is the original subject of II e- 
geFs investigation here, and that he tliought it out 
in this universal form, clianging a symbol derived 
from a mere particular object, a magnet, into gen- 
eral abstract thoughts — pure tlioughts. 

The advance made over Schelling is to be found 
in this new conception of the point of indifference 
between the two opposite poles. Here was an essen- 
tial divergence from Schelliiig's semi-poetic think- 
ing, which was very suggestive but imperfect, be- 
cause it used symbols instead of abstract tlioughts. 
The symbol suggests, but does not define. It helps 
at first and hinders afterwards. The magnet, for 
example, was a brilliant metaphor and stimulated 
reflection at first. But owing to its peculiar limi- 
tations, which made it only a magnet and not the 
World-Spirit, it soon began to mislead — suggestive 
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of truth at firet and then of error. For the ma| 
net's poles are mere north aud Bouth direotione, and 
not subject and object as in conscioosneBB, and yet 
the magiiet litid to do duty for the latter. The in- 
difference point between the opposing poles, too, 
is neither north nor south, and devoid of polar- 
ity, a mere iiidiiference utterly indeterminate— a 
sort of zero or nothing. Applied to the world the 
limitation and error appears; for the one pole shall 
be mind and tho other polo nature, and the abso- 
lute esBcnce shall be the point of indifference, an 
uttcv void of determinations, a eubstauee that iB 
neither mind nor matter. Spinoza's " substance," 
which ia the indifference of thought and extension, 
is something like this BymboUe absolute of Schell- 
ing, and the East Indian jiantheism and all other 
puntheiBm amount to eeeentially the same thing. 
The results of this doctrine liave been drawn out of 
it by the unconscious syllogistic process of human 
history again and again. Thus it has been inferred 
that the absolute transcends not only matter but 
also mind. It is therefore above intelligence and 
consciousness — a supreme unity above the duality 
of self-knowledge aa well as above the duality of 
dependence which matter manifests. Hence all 
beings, material and spiritual, are devoid of the 
divine principle and must perish in their individu- 
ality and be " absorbed " in order to return to the 
divine. Such an absolute cannot be called a oresr 
tor, for to create is to impart substance and exis- 
tence, aud B;ich impartation would he self-separa- 
tion and not "indifEerence," but rather a polar 
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difference of positive anil negative or iictivi 
passive within itiself. Hence suoh an a,bao!iite does 
not explain anything ; it does uot show how the 
world of difference arises. All eteps lend towards 
it, but none from It, aa has been said of Spinoza's 
Bubstanoe : 

QutBrentein miUa ad spehtncam siffiia ferebant. 
When in the first excitement at seeing tl 
geative symbol, Seholling had inclined to recognize | 
pure reason in the identity of the two poles, nature j 
and mind. Nature is petrified mind — reason is I 
the identity. What a glorimia inspiration this. | 
thought was to the thinkers who had begun to be 
disappointed with the limitations of the critical 
Byetem ae interpreted by Kaut and Fichte ! Hegel 
waa glad to call himself a dlBciple of Schelllng 
with this doctrine on liia banner. 

But Schelling soon began to inquire more' I 
closely into this identity of mind and nature and_ J 

I guided the course of his investigation by the syra-j 
bolof the magnet. His guiding compass pointeij 

I directly towards the empty void of indifferent^"* 
fative unity. He began to develop this stand- 
point of the empty absolute as transcending mind 

i just at the period when he left Jena for Wiirzburg. 

■ The Bubaoqnent four years were given by Hegel to 

I the development of the thought of the identity of 
mind and nature and the systematic statement of 
hifl views in this Phenomenology of Spirit. 



CHAPTEK V. 



THE first part of tlie Phenomenoliigy treat-a 
coiisciouBneaa in the three stadia of (h) sense- 
certitiide, (i) sensQ-perceptiou, {c) force and 
understanding, the phenomenal and anperseneu- 
OUH worlds. These three stadia we have endeav- 
ored to preeent to the reader, in our interpretation 
of the Hegelian thought, avoiding his style of 
expression as being uunecessarily difficult to peo- 
ple unfamiliar with the questions under discns- 
Bion in the philosophical circles of (Jermany in 
1803-7. Had Hegel written iiis book seventy 
years later, he would certainly have used the 
technique of the correlationista and illustraterl bia 
thoughts from the writings of Mayer, IlGlmhoIz, 
Grove and Spencer. Ke would have shown bow 
they have made inferences that lifted them to a 
new stadium of thought, that of law, which 
these writers call "correlation of forces," or 
"persistence of force," not seeing how unlike 
their new tliought is to the old thought of force. 
The thought of force involves an unstable equi- 
librium, an energy in a state of tension, and its 
incitement to activity must come to it from with- 
out through another force equivalent to it. Even 
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its action must be the creation of another pent-up 
energy equivalent to it, and hence its passing over 
into another correlated force. But this ^^persis- 
tent force" that is the indifference of all forces 
and is neither heat nor light nor electricity nor 
magnetism nor gravity, and yet the energy that 
produces them all in succession — what is it ? Is 
it, too, a force ? Hegel would have pointed out 
the fact that it was not coordinate to particular 
forces and hence could not receive its incitement 
from others, and being ultimate or absolute must 
be its own incitement ; it must be in other words 
self-determined, self-active, self-polarizing into 
positive and negative opposites. In a self-deter- 
mined being the negative process of determining 
annuls the indifferent indeterminateness, or emp- 
tiness, and originates finite, limited or particular 
beings. The universal or general becomes special- 
ized, not however by some external influence, but 
by its own activity. If the correlationists should 
consider carefully their result and not stop before 
it as the unknowable, they would discover that 
they have traced determinations back to self-activ- 
ity, or all rest back to motion, and all motion 
back to self-motion. A careful study of Plato — 
the tenth book of the Laws for example — would 
elevate any thinker into the consciousness of 
this stadium of thought. A like study of Aris- 
totle, who is more difficult to read than Plato, 
would bring one to the same or a higher result. 
For Aristotle is very careful not to use the term 
self-motion, a too symbolic term, but to substitute 
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the terra energy for it. IIo carofnlly discrimi- 
nates it from motion i a apace, coutining tliu word 
motion {xiytjst^) to this latter sigoification. He 
probably did not gain much by this except against 
the disciples of the "Academy," who for the most 
part followed tlie symbolic mode of exposition 
derived from the master, Plato, and in conse- 
quence contributed little or nothing to the furth- 
erance of philosophy, symbols being good servants 
but bad masters. As before remarked, they serve 
to stimulate and arouse lis at the beginning, but 
lead to eiTor if taken as norms of thought, or as 
adequate definitions. Hegel is the first of the 
great Coryphei of German jjhilosophy who studied 
Greek philosophy thoroughly, and this he had 
done before his proper disciploship of Schelling. 
But he returned to that study again and again 
thronghont his life. M'e may therefore legiti- 
mately accredit something in this chapter on 
Force and the Understanding to Aristotle. 

Ilegel proceeds in the chapter under consid- 
eration to trai'e out the growth or develo])ment 
of the thought of laiv as an explanation of the 
differences in phenomena. In addition to the 
above-named technieal terms he nses "pure inter- 
change" (reiner Wechsel) to describe the process 
of formal explanation of force by means of law. 
The formalist says that "ligiitning is caused by 
electricity," meaning nothing more by "electric- 
ity" than he meant before by "lightning;" or he 
says that "it is the law of electricity to manifest 
itself as positive and negative electricities." The 
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let is stated twice in the same sentence, once ob 
IjBiUBe and once us effect. This tautology is not 

lerely a tautology of espreasiou but is found in 
I idea of law itself, and in it there is this 

If-aeparatiou which appertains to self-activity. 

tegel proceeds to use the tcehuical toniig homo- 

lymoua (Glekhnamige) and heteronymuus (Vti- 
pUichnamige). In the attempt to think the idea 
of law without beiug obliged to think self-activity, 
the understanding espiains the procedure from 

jiity to multiplicity, from the simplicity of the 

kw to its differences necessary to incite and guide 

pe different forces, by supposiug the law to be 

a force that duplicates itself, giving rise to all 

e differences in the su])erGenBiiuus woi'ld before 

iey become a "play of forces" in this world. 

fhus we have an invortod world {vtrkehrte Well) 

"iced beyond, in order to explain this world. 

tnt this tautology on being made manifeBt is 
given up and the law that produces its variety 
is aecn to be the really present law that pro- 
duces the really present variety of phenomena. 
The homouymoua repels or dirempts iteolf {sick 
von alch abstosst, o(Ur sick entzweil) and the 
heteronymous attracts (sit/e amieht). The like 
becomes unlike and the unlike becomes like. 
This describes the nature of that which is pre-sup- 
posed aa the ultimate ground of thing or force — & 
pure self-activity which Hegel names infinitude 
\j)ie Unendlichkeit oder diese absolute Unruhe dee 
reinan Siokselbgtliewegens). 

This he identifies with thought-movement, the 
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"notion" (Begriff), the imivoraiil which is par- 
ticular and singular because it is a univeraal 
which detcrmities itself. It is the simple eseence 
of life {Der absolute Begriff iat das einfache Weaen 
lies Lebens). 

Hence the understanding reaches the truth of 
phenomena. It tUscovera it to be a self-determin- 
ing activity like itself. A like which repels it- 
self into opposition — a self that opposes to itself 
an object ; an unlike that identities itself with 
its opposite unlike — a self that cognizes its 
object, recognizes itself in it — looks out upon a I 
world of difference and by reflection upon it dia- , 
covere it to be a phenomenal manifestation of \ 
reason, o£ rational self-consciousness. ' ■ 

Here Kugo! comes to use the woi'd Begriff 
(EiigHsh "concept" or logical "notion") in 
the peculiar sense that gives rise to more seri- 
ous miHuuderstauding of his cystem than any J 
other cause. He falls into the habit of design | 
nating this idea of self-activity (mtisa sut) as 
"Begriff" in all his works subsequent to the 
PhenoineHoJogy. What led him to this was prob- 
ably the fact that he was struck with the consider- 
ation that logical notions have the characteristica 
of universality, particularity, and singularity, and 
that these three distinctions all belong to the 
idea of self-activity. As self-determining it is 
subject or universal, not yet being determined. 
As self-determined, it is object and in opi)o- 
sition to itself as determining; antithesis gives 
Bpedalization or particularity. But as the 
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self, identical in both of these and iiiehiding, 
therefore, univereality, or the pOBsibility of all | 
det«nninatians, ae well as particularity or actu^ ' 
detenniuateness, it is individual or singular. 

In the individual, the universal and the partic- I 
ular are both contained as moments. But these i 
■ are both modified in such a manner that neither I 
is j'uBt the thought that it was as a category J 
by itself. UniverBality ia not merely the ; 
bility of all niodiflcatioiis, but is in relation to. 
I the apecial determination of particularity as 

negative to it. It annuls the particularity as 

I inadequate to the expreseion of its complete 

' Bphere, and thus appears in the rdle of the 

negative universal. The universal as the abstract ( 

category is not in the special phase of negation. 

Particularity, on the other hand, is not abstract 

I particularity in this category of individual or ' 

. singular. It has received the negation of the | 

universal, and ia not a mere particular opposed i 

to possible other particulars ; btit it is itseU ] 

\ the entire sphere of particulars— the total sphere J 

I of possible particulars realized. The individual ' 

' or singular is therefore the complete actualiza- 

I tion of the universal in a total sphere of par- 

I tioularity ; and the particularity by reason of 

exhaustive completeness, which leaves no i 
} phase unrealized, is a complete realization of 
the universal. This perfect actualization i" 
individual or singular, and it may be seen by | 
this that it is a good description of it to say ) 
that it is the identity of the universal an^J 



partieiilar — not their kuui nor their deiid unity, 
but their living nnity, which results from their 
complete actualization through realization of pos- 
BtbilitieB. 

" Begriff," or notion, is used, therefore, by 
Hegel in the seusti of self -determining being. 
Thia use is similiar to Plato's use of the word 
"idea" as nieaiiing perfect form, Hegel, too, 
may be Bai<! to uec Hegriii to mean perfect form — 
J. e. the forai that furnishes its own contents 
or matter, not a form externally imposed on 
some matter furnished for it. 

With the idea of self-activity as the origin of 
the entire phenomenal world before it, con- 
BciouBuesB has become self-conseiouBuess. This 
means that it has ascended above the stadia of 
thought in which it contemplates a world of 
objects different from itself — a world of things 
or forces which are alien to mind, apparently 
independent of mind. It has discovered that 
every object is a phenomenon or system of ap- 
pearances, and that every phenomenon reveala 
a Eelf-active being as its cause or noumeuon. 
Hence a concrete identity has been reached for 
subject and object, and this identity is not a 
Bubstance that transcends both but only material 
nature, and is affirmative of the determinations of 
the Bpiritiial or conscious individual. 

This psychological study is a Bufficient voyage of 
discovery for the first principle that Hegel adopted 
as the highest truth. He describes it (tnith) in 
the chapter on Force and Understanding as the 
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"Simple infinitude or the absolute notion (Be- 
griff = self-determining being) which is the simple 
essence of life, the soul of the world — the universal 
blood, so to speak — which everywhere present is 
interrupted by no distinction and which is rather 
all distinctions as well as their annulment ; which 
pulsates within itself without moving itself and 
which vibrates within itself without ruffling its 
repose." He identifies this with thinking being — 
in reaching this insight into the world, conscious- 
ness becomes self-consciousness. 

Arrived at this point, what follows next ? Is not 
the Phenomenology concluded ? Not according to 
HegeFs method. He must now consider the ap- 
pearance this conviction of the identity of mind 
with nature^s essence puts on in human history. 
If this theoretical conclusion just drawn from 
psychological investigation is a true one, it must 
have made its appearance long ago in the world as 
a practical conclusion. For man discovers the 
great truths of his nature in many other modes 
than by logic and scientific investigation. There 
are poetic and religious seers through whom these 
truths are disclosed as divine revelations. 



CHAPTER VI. 



VOYARE OF niSCOVEKY — THE ETHICAL WORI^a 



HAVING arrived at the standpoint of 
conBciouBnese, what next ? This stand- 
point we remember is the insight or conviction 
that all possible objectivity is grounded on a con- 
sciona absolute. This being the case, the con- 
Bciousneaa of the individual who ia making this 
voyage of discovery now recognizes consciousness 
everywhere as its object, and is self-conscionsness, 
which ia the topic of the fourth division of the 
work. Vuder whatever alien guise the object ap- 
pears, it is at bottom the appearance of self-activ- 
ity as mind. Thia is the insight which Hegel ha^ 
reached by considering thu nature of things to bo 
manifestations of force, and all forces to be phases 
of self-activity. Only self-activity can he inde- 
pendent being, or as Ilegel calls it "beiiig-in-and- 
for itself." All dependent being gets its qualities 
and attributes from its relation to others. 

In this Phenomenology the necessity of self- 
eonsciousncss is seen as the true and fiualview of 
the nature of objectivity. We have reached that 
which ia sufficient for itself and does not need any- 
thing else to explain it, hence, we can go no far- 
ther with the object of consciousness, strictly con- 
sidered. The object which at first appeared as 



I the opposite of the subject, now ia recognized 
Q be the same in essence — to be a subject in short, 
rather to be eubject-object. Cousciousness 
therefore become self -consciousness, Here 
baa arrived at the theoretical cotielusiou of 
Blic Platonic philosophy. All reality ia at bottom 
she manifestation of ideas. Ideas are self-activi- 
ties, independent (abaoiute) beings. Moreover, as 
heretofore remariteil In this book, "ideas" are 
intellectual activities (Laws, Book X). In Plato 
K^he human mind gains the ineiglit of self-con- 
Jciousness. But the conviction of self-eooseioua- 
liesB was attained long before by the Hebrew who 
law that "In the beginning God (an imma- 
^rial spirit) made the heavens and the earth," 
nothing material, nothing in time and space could 
Ktseibly be independent or absolute being, accord- 
ing to the view of the Old Testament Scriptures, 
pAIl ia the " work of His hands," and is dependent 
on His will. So, too, tJie Greek popular conacions- 
ness afi shown in its mythology has the same con- 
viction. It held that all material reality is only a 
nianifeatation of spiritual powers, all movement 
being caused by conscious energy. Hence it peo- 
ples all nature with spirits and makes the visible a 
veil behind which is an iuvisible kingdom of 
spirits. 

But this conviction of self-conBciousness is some- 
thing far below the insiglit of self -consciousness : 
hence the course of human history and its slow 
progress for three thousand years gradually ascend- 
ing from the conviction to the insight. Conviction 
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is an inBight of the social whole, the aggre- 
gate thought of the entire community reacliing a 
concluaion which the average individual can only 
share in through faith in the fundamental religious 
dogma of his people. 

At this point in his "Voyage of Discovery" 
Hegel must have seen the principle of hnnian his- 
tory which ho enunciated afterwards in his lectures 
on the philosophy of history : "The world history 
is the onward progress of man into the conscious- 
nesa of freedom." 

The Phenomenology proper ends with the stage 
of self- consciousn ess, as we see in the third part 
of Hegel's Encyclopffldia, where we find that 
Reason ( Venmnft) ia the next stage following 
completed self-consciousness., and that tJiia stage 
of "Reason" is developed nnder the head of 
" Psychologie." In this, iiis voyage of discovery, 
however, he includes also the standpoints of Rea- 
son (V) and Spirit (VI). But this is only a matter 
of nomenclature. At a later period The Philoao- 
phi/ of Spirit was thought by him to bo a better 
name than Phenomenology of Spirit 

IV. Self-comciotisness. To return to our ques- 
tion, "what next?" we must see that our in- 
vestigation takes a practical turn here. The 
individual cornea to the insight that mind or 
conscious being is the essence or "thing-in-itself" 
underlying phenomena. What will the individual 
do when ho arrives at this conviction ? Hegel 
sees quite clearly that he will adopt an individual- 
istic standpoint and assert the world to be the 
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mere non-substantial phenomenon of himself as 
essence. In other words, he will deny the essen- 
tiality of other beings, including his fellow-men. 
A self is necessarily transcendental ; that is to say 
it is not and cannot be a sensuously perceivable 
being : it is an energy that can only be perceived 
in itself by introspection as feeling, thought, or 
will. Individualism asserts itself as the only self, 
the essence. ^^The world is its oyster.^' Conse- 
quently Hegel takes up the historical i)hase of 
individualism first. It is of course a perpetually 
recurring phase, but its typical history is always 
the same. First there is an attempt to subdue 
all other being and make it subject to its own 
will. In this struggle it attacks other individ- 
uals of its own species, and deatli, or its alter- 
native, slavery, ensues. This results in the first 
social relation, namely ^^ dominion and servi- 
tude,^' that is to say, slavery, which has its own 
dialectic resulting in a consciousness of ethics, 
as we shall see later. Hegel does not attempt to 
write a real history, but only a typical history of 
man — or rather an evolution of each principle of 
history by itself. These principles are arranged 
in the order of their evolution one from another. 
But in real history one of these principles is 
not exhausted before another principle is begun. 
Each principle being established calls into being 
another comparatively higher principle, whose 
growth is conditioned upon the former principle, 
and yet reacts upon its growth. Thus the family 
institution rises and directly after it the institution 
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of the State appears lu the form of the trilx 
Family morality developing through the reacting 
influence of the tribe, the tribe betiomes gradually 
a better form of social organization and finally he- 
comes a nation. But a pertain development must 
be attained before a given principle may give rise 
to its sequent principle. The idea that nature is 
the revelation of a aelf-consciouB ahsolute must be 
reafbed before a science of nature can arise which 
wiH address itself to the work of inventorying the 
orders of being. Aristotle necessarily comes after 
Plato, and no natural science, properly speaking, 
arises among the Asiatic peoples. 

The conviction of self-consciousneas, which I 
have spoken of us arising with the Greeks and He- 
brews, is therefore not the first appearance of 
self-coneciousnese according to Hegel, but rather 
a quite advanced stage of it, a stage in which 
it appears as a spiritual religion. It must appear 
in the stage of fetichism, and begin its evolution 
with the cannibal tribes, even, Ilegel will draw 
his illustrations of this evolution from the earliest 
and from the most recent epochs of history, aa 
we shall see, 

Ilegel had been greatly interested in the 
French Revolution and its new conscioneness of 
the rights of individual men. His own voyage 
of discovery had to solve for him the environ- 
ment of institutions surrounding him. as well as ' 
discover a philosophical first principle. Accord- 
ingly he puts his first principle to the test by 
interpreting the course of human history and 
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I dedncing the consciouaneea of his time, in its 
Ijwlitical, ethical, religious, ami Bcieutific phases. 
Let us now review more in detail this hia next 
K'question, which as already atated is : " What does 
I the instinctive conviction of self-conBciouBness that 
l)t is at one with the substantial might of the 
I univerBe produce?" Its consciousness that it is an 
3 appears first as au assertion of iudepen- 
K^ence, an independence that proves all else to 
ftbe merely phenomenal. It enters into life and 
leath conflict with ita fellow-man. The certitude 
' self as essence can only be attained by re- 
Jiouncing life and its enjoyments. To ent^r on 
ihe death struggle tests the sincerity of this 
■■tenunciation. If it prefers life to independence, 
^hen it becomes a slave. Hence the first iusti- 
mtion arising after tliis conviction of essentiality 
) attained, is that of slavery. One reflects on 
i fact that in savage tribes this is the char- 
teristic condition. This is the lowest stadium 
E human history, hut it has its uses in prep- 
ration for furtlier developmenta. Hegel makes 
K>me interesting and valuable suggestions on this 
showing liow the fact that the slave does 
tot gratify his wants immediately from what is 
efore him, but receives his food, clotliing, and 
telter as a gift from hia master, although he, 
fcy his own labor, produces those things, develops 
^hical insight. The slave mediates his will 
Birongh another, and begins the discipline which 
lift him above a worse servitude to hia 
BHions and appetites. Even in modern civil- 



ization this discipline is retained as essential, and 
the system of imlEstry demands of each man 
that he labor at some occuiiation which producee 
an article for the market of the world and not 
for hie own consumption. He shall receive for 
his own consumption, for the most part, the 
products of the labor of his fellow-men. This 
mediation is necessary. But there can be a 
higher freedom attained in stoicism, and the 
slave who withdraws into the depths of his soul 
away from tlie actual, and renounces his finite 
interests, realizes this higher freedom. Skepticism 
in the ancient sense of the word, realized a still 
further emancipation from this dependence on 
external conditions. For it not only despised 
and renounced them, like stoicism, but it denied 
them essential existence. Here we see a new 
step toward the realization of the conviction of 
self-conscioneness, that it alone is essence, and 
that the world is phenomenal in so far as its 
existences do not attain self-determination. 
Ethical maxims are invented by the soul in ita 
state of stoical reaction against enslavejnent to 
arbitrary tyranny. In its discontent with the 
present world, the soul rises to the thought of 
an ideal state of existence, which it places in a 
future. The contemplation of the ideal inten- 
sifies tlie ugliness of the real, and the soul enters 
what llegel culls the "unhappy consciousnesB," 
(das uiiglieckliche Bewusstseyn). The pain of 
the soul finds relief in earnest labor, which brings 
Belf-forgetfuluess, and at the same time elevates 
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to a higher conBciouBnesa of self iu the fact that 
labor transforniB the real into idtuil patterns 
ishioned foi- it in the mind. Hence there go 
two proccBses of recoiidliittioii : (I) the re- 
Quncifttion of the self, and (2) the eonquest of 
3 world and the realization of one's ideal in 
There arises, gradually, a perceptiou of the 
immanence of ri?aBon in the world. This con- , 
viction gives rise to a new phase of intellectual ' 
tiBtory, namely lUason (V), which Hegel treats 
mder three heads: (A) experimental observation, 
\Beobachtend6 Vernunft) ; (B) the realization of 
iie rational aelf-oonacinnsoeas through itself; (C) 
^e individuality which ha^ become real in and for 
Jwjif. 
V. Reason. (A) Under the first of those heads 
experimental obBervation), he indicates the steps 
li the process whereby man gains seientilic posses- 
ion of nature, and discusses :— (1) the observation 
I nature ; the method of describing its qualities 
od properties; the discovery of its laws ; the rela- 
ion of the organic to the inorganic; teleology; in- 
itial states and conditions manifested in the phe- 
pemena of sensibility, and reaction against environ- 
lent ; the relation of the internal to the external 
B producing organic shape ; the imposing of tho 
tj^iinic form upon tho external and inorganic ; the 
Tganic as genus, speciea, and individuality. All 
things belong to observation of self-activity, 
r the form of life. (3) Observation of self- 
Ousciousness in its purity and in its relation to 
Xtemal reality; logical and psychological laws. 
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{3) The observation of the immediatD reulity of 
self-consei oil Eneas, phyaiognomy, phrenology. 

(B) Under the second of these heads he oousidera 
the realization of reason through (a) the straggle 
between the aeeiting for pleasure and the necesBary 
limits which it tinds in nature ; the abandonment 
of pleasure aa final aim and the seeking of happi- 
ness in the gratification of its heart which desires 
the good of its fellow-men; (b) the delirium of self- 
conceit that arises in the heart on meeting the 
limitations of nature and human institutions 
which prevent the immediate realization of its 
philanthropic impulses; (c) the adoption of the 
law of duty and the practice of virtue, — the cor- 
rection of vice, but the preservation of respect for 
individuality, allowing individual freedom within 
the limits fixed by public law ; lastly, the revolt of 
the heart against the wickedness of the world, and 
its lament at the difficulties in the pathway of 
duty. 

(0) Under the third rubric {Individuality become 
conscious) he discusses (a) the realization of indi- 
viduality in the products of its industry, first con- 
sidering the question of dieinterestedneas of two 
kinds — actual, and unconsciously affected. To 
this he gives the surprising title : " The Spiritual 
Zoology "—or anthropology, the treatment of mind 
as a physiologic phenomenon {das geistige Thier- 
reich) and " self-deception or the interest of the 
object itaolf {die Sachs selbst)": t. e., a diainter- 
ested treatment of the business in hand. Much 
of this seems aimed at the conoeits of the Bomantio 
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Bjjchool of art and art criticism wliicli exeroiBed 
■great influence in tiio early life of Hegel. But it 
~s treated as though it were a necessary phase in 
lihe history of cuiiseiouaness, because it was a phase 
jel himself worked through. It is cer- 
ainly a prevalent phase in our time, (b) Law- 
living reason and law-proving reason are the 
topics discussed next. The search for disinter- 
1 methods of production and criticism has led 
(c) tlie discovery of the rational laws that 
[overn objective production. 

At this point consciousness has reached an in- 
fcght that will enable it to understand the uucon- 
jeious development of reason in the shape of 
bitmaii inBtitutions as well as the revolutionary 
Lction against them which sometimes happens. 
Sere we discover Hegel's approach to the solution 
t the great event of his time — the French revolu- 
^on and the revolt of all Europe against insti- 
ntions. 

I VI. Spirit. The sixth general division of the 
Whenomenologii, therefore, is devoted to the con- 
biooffness of institutions ; and as institutions are 
9ie eelf-rev elation of spirit or human nature, he 
mes this division ' ' Spirit " {der Geist). Hegel's 
utinction between the fifth stadium, "Reason" 
jtVernunfl) and the sixth stadium, Spirit {ffeiai) is 
~ ason includes the discoveries of laws and 
fstems of consistent activity and arrangement in 
e realms of nature and mind. It is the discov- 
y of reason in nature and in the forms of mental 
^tivity. In all this the individual acts aa individ- 
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ital, and hia eeeing and knowing ia individual, 
even in the highest stage of knowing. "Spirit" 
{Geist) names the product of society and not of the 
mere individual. In social combination, according 
to Hegel, there is a higher manifestation of intelli- 
gence and will, than in the mere individual, and 
he calls this manifestation "Spirit." This is the 
great distinction made by the profoundest of Swe- 
denborgiana, like Henry James. 

"Self-conBcionsneBS," the fourth stadium, ie 
moreover distinguished from "Reason," the fifth, 
through the fact that it has not yet discovered its 
objectivity in nature and in other individual self- 
conaciousn eases, but has merely a subjective con- 
viction of its own essentiality. It feels itself to be 
substantial, hut it does not recognize others as enb- 
stantial nor perceive nature to be a phenomenal 
manifestation of an objective Eeason. 

Restated with greater fullness, these thi-cu phases 
are to be distinguished thus : 

Self-consciousness (IV) is sure of its own inde- 
pendence of all else in nature and humanity, but 
does not recognize itself either in nature or in 
its fullow-men, hence it etrugglea to subdue any 
manifestation of independence in other beings. 

Uuasou (V) ia the recognition of aelf-couaeions- 
nesa as realized in one's fellow-men and as mani- 
fested phenomenally in the laws of nature. (A) 
Hunce, on this plane, the individual first finds 
it worth hia while to take an inventory of nature 
and trace its fixed shapes (things) into phases of 
process (forces), and these again into total eya- 
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Eems of forces (laws). It likewise takes an in- 

Kntory of its own activities and discovers its 

wii laws. Thus arise formal logic and psychol- 

^y. It bimgura and thirsts for the manifesta- 

ton of itself in the form of law. But we must 

mot suppose that it does this because it knows 

|hat the essence of law is "the repulsion from 

f of the homonymous and the mutual attrac- 

iion of the heteronymous "—that is only what 

I found as the outcome of our psychological 

investigation, and having discovered it lee know 

that law is a reflection of self-couaciouanesB. This 

statement of the essence of law e.xpresses the dis- 

■tinctions of force, but in the higher form as they are 

^tonnd in self-activity, while force itself has only 

e form of finitude, or in other words the form of 

dependence on another. It is true, and must 

never be forgotten, that Force compared with 

. Thing is an approximation to independent be- 

^Mig : for a force has energy of its own, although 

^H^ can not manifest it without incitement and 

^^paidance from othor forces. But Law is conceived 

^^w a guiding and inciting energy, or, at least, even 

in its shallowest form it describes the result of such 

an energy. 

■ This search for laws, therefore, which charac- 
6 the activity of consciousness in the stage of 
EiFeaBon " as distinguished from the same activity 
t the stage "Belf-conscioiisuoss," so called, is a 
Mrch for, and recognition of, the essential activ- 
T of consciousness as the essence of the objective 
prid. It is therefore a carrying out of self-con- 
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BciouaiieBB to eiich a degree of completeuess that it 
recognizes itself as the essence of the inorganic, 
organic, and intelligent phenomena of the world 
of experience. Hence it is still "self-conscious- 
ness," but more properly '■ rational self-conscioua- 



(B) But this is only the first phase of reason, the 
theoretical phase ; a second phuse, a practical one, 
is inaugurated by the will. As immediate indi- 
vidual tilled with the conviction that nature is the 
phenomenal mauifostatiou of the ego, and espe- 
cially that the body ia a direct manifestation of it, 
it seeks pleasure as the harmony of the internal 
and external. For pleasure is this feeling of the 
perfect adaptation of the self to its environment,— 
the complete correspondence of internal and exter- 
nal, of desire and gratification. But here devel- 
ops a contradiction: this is the attempt to pro- 
duce the reality of reason by an act of the will, 
rather than to find it already existent, as the ob- 
serving reason did. In gratifying its appetites and 
passions it quickly discovers that there is a limit 
beyond which it must not go. The pi-inciple of 
the "gulden mean" states the law of the maxi- 
mum of pleasure. But with this it becomes ap- 
parent that pleasure is not the highest principle 
because it contradicts itself and needs the princi- 
ple of renunciation in order to make pleasure at 
all persistent. On this standpoint it finds a 
higher pleasure in promoting the pleasure of 
others, and thus enjoying pleasure vicariously 
and by such means escaping the reaction wlufft| 
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comes through external necessity. Hegel, as be- 
fore muntionytl, culls tlilH ■' the law of the heart," 
I. e., the rule of life to make others happy and 
thereby become happy yotireelf. Here it niiiflt be 
noticed we still have the individuHl as the onil and 
aim of reaeoii : although there is altniisnt in this 
last result, yet its aim is individual liappinuss, pro- 
duced through the spectacle of indiyidual happi- 
neBB and the couBcioitsuess of having co-operated 
to that end. 

But ouperience does not confirm this attitude of 
couBciousnesB any more than it did the preceding 
one. The world is not adjusted to any such indi- 
vidualistic basis. Human institutions, at all events, 
ai-e established on a different foundation. It is of 
no purpose for one individual to seek the pleasure 
others and renounce his immediate pleasure 
leas all do the same. For he will behold the 
ictacle, not of persistence of pleasure, but rather 
that of pleasure as the vestibule and forecourt 
leading to pain, its opi>osite. Hence, in oi'der to 
I have this pleasure of the heart, or happiness, he 
^HBnst behold the same renunciation of immediate 
^HHeasure on the part of others ; and more than 
^^■BiB, he must act to produce this renunciation and 
^^Dtruism in others. Hence the law of the heart, 
tliat it must produce happiness in others, now de- 
velops into the law that it must seek to elevate 
rere out of the desire of pleasure. At first in 
self-conceit of altruism, it had condemned the 
'Id and its institutions, becanse not altruistic 
ording to its own standard. Becoming aware 
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of the sigiiiiioaiice of its present eudttavora, it 
recoguizcB that it has arrived at a moral ataiid- 
point ; it finds the law of the heart not pleasiire- 
seeking even for others, but riither the Baeriflcu of 
pleasure within one's self and in others. This law 
of sacrifice it names "virtue "and becomes virtne- 
seeker. 

In seeking virtue, it is ready to sacrifice all hap- 
piness and pleasure — in short, it is ready to sacri- 
fice its individuality and perform its duties for 
their own sake. With this it comes into conflict 
with the course of the world {iler Weltlauf) which 
prizes individuality and fosters it. Consciousuess 
laments the depravity of the course of the world, 
and condemns it for not living up to the standard 
set for it by the virtuous individual. It rails 
against the men in high places, and explains the 
actions of rulers, priests, etc., through unworthy 
motives. But the course of the world goes on. 
It is altogether a matter of individual whim and 
caprice what constitutes virtue when it is opposed 
to the course of the world in this manner, except 
that it is essential that it should attack individu- 
ality. 

(C) But individuality sustains itself against this 
attack for the reason that this conceited virtue 
which attacks it is based wholly on the individ- 
uality that it attacks ; it sets up its individuality 
against the univei-se in the form of private judg- 
ment. But a new ^hase of consciousness appeftn 
nowj which Ilegel characterizes as "real individa- 
ality per se," and of which we have ain 
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before as beginning with the strange feature de- 
scribed as ^^the spiritual zoology and the self- 
deception that arises concerning the objective/' 
For it is no longer the delirium of self-conceited 
private judgment that sets up its ideal standard 
against the universe, but it has discovered a sort 
of self-deception in regard to the objective — its own 
likes and dislikes have been imposed upon the 
objective. The ego has gone to the opposite of 
the previous extreme and now tries to find an en- 
tirely objective standard for its action and to act 
entirely from disinterested motives. It pretends 
to itself and to others that it acts not on account 
of any selfish interest, but solely on account of the 
"cause.'' Those who behold the deed, on the 
other hand, are also to judge it according to the 
standard of the object itself and not according to 
their own likes and dislikes — or at least are to 
make the claim to do so. This desire to be object- 
ive and the simultaneous discovery that after all 
subjective tendencies and capacities constantly mix 
with his work and also with the criticism of it, 
leads to the investigation of the real laws of ob- 
jectivity as they affect matters of morals, art, etc. 
This phase, Hegel calls "law-giving reason" {Ge- 
setzgebende Vernunft), Again these laws or mere 
maxims need testing and sifting, so that real ob- 
jective laws shall be reached, and not the mere 
opinions of individuals. 

VI. Spirit. This movement is, therefore, an 
attempt to rise from mere subjective whims and 
caprices to rational necessity. The result is tha 



discovery of the true constitution of reason, or the 
nature of tilings. Upon this is based the Ethical, 
properly so culled. This, in contradistinction, to 
that mere subjective virtue which was opposed to 
'■ the way of the world," is not the creation of the 
individual aa such, but the joint product of the 
community which organizes its convictions in the 
form of institutions. 

The ethical will realized in institutions is called 
by Hegel ■' Spirit" (6eis() in order to distinguish 
it from Reason, which is the individual discovery 
of the true and right. When this discovery is ac- 
cepted by the comninnity it founds an institution 
upon it and thus makes it substantial. For it no 
longer depends upon the individual taste or pref- 
erence, but the institutions, organized aggregates, 
enforce on the unwilling individual a conformity 
to the rational laws which they affirm. 

This ascent from subjective truth and individ- 
ual standards of right to the organized standard of 
the social whole, and the view of the world which 
has been adopted by humanity, is the most im- 
portant step in Hegel's progress on his " voyage of 
discovery." 1. He proceeds to unfold Spirit or 
"Qeist" as this moral standard sot up by the social 
whole and organized into institutions: first, the 
family, second, the State. 2. Then he considers 
the spiritual element of education or "culture" 
(Bildung), in which the individual is prepared for 
this artificial world of institutions which embody 
not the individual will but the will of the social 
whole. In order that the mere individual may put 
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I off the " natural man " and put on the spiritual 
I .man, he must be educated to know the require- 
j mentB of the general will or the social Btandard 
I of right and then to make it hie own by hubitual 
I practice. He thus puts on the "new man." {«) . 
J But education, since it mediates between the nat- 
J nral individual and the social individual, performfl I 
I the office of taking the individual out of his fa- I 
I miliar or native state of mind and miikiug him 1 
I acquainted with something that is etraiige and ] 
Fforeign to him. Hence Hegel calls education op ] 

^ilture {Bildung) the self-esti-anged spirit (der 
^tich-eittfremdeh Geist.) Through self-estrange^ ] 
ment the individual becomes ethical in the true ] 
leense. He gives up his inclination and adopts the I 
■ prescribed forms. At first this is an act of obe- | 
[dience to an external mandate. But education 
idnally converts blind faith into "pure insight" 
I Einsicht) and the individual djs<J<'ver8 hia 
(Qim rational necessity under the alien commands. 
1 short, he finds the ethical laws reasonable, and 
therefore to be that which harmonizes with his 
n insight. He would announce these laws him- 
f if he did not already find them announced. 
Now, however, commences another subjective I 
iction. The consciousness has discovered that J 
i requirements of the social order are binding J 
Bjxm it because they are reasonable and this at i 
moe relieves them of the form of alien constraint \ 
nd reconciles them with individual freedom. 
Ehe individual has reached his majority and id J 
aed from external authority. Going over to i 
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extreme, he at once declares his independeuce of 
all manner of prescribed Iiiws and sets up a court 
of reason as the internal tribunal before which 
their validity shall be tried. Whatever commends 
itself to his reason shall be adopted, not for its ex- 
ternal authority, but because of its inward recog- 
nition. 

(b) This revolt against all external authority 
Hegel calls " Aufkldrung" clearing-up, or eclair- 
cissemenl, or enlightenment, a word that suggests 
at once the French Bevolntion. Consciousness 
clears up its doubts, becomes " enlightened," turns 
the dependence on external guidance into self-reli- 
ance, " does its own thinking " and becomes ' ' f i-ee 
thinking," as it loves to call itself. 

Enlightenment throws off allegiance to prescrip- 
tion and gets rid of the laborious self-alienation, at 
a blow. It develops rapidly the consequences of 
this standpoint, and arrives at a revolution against 
the established order. It repudiates the inherited 
wisdom of the race and sets up itti individual opin- 
ion as the measure of all things. The old order of 
things resists this revolt, but is overcome. Then 
comes the terrible dialectic of its own deficiency as 
a universal principle, (c) All external obedience la 
gone, and all subordination of the individual to 
tlie wiii of the social whole, for that will is precisely 
what enlightenment has revolted from. But what 
is now left to mediate between individuals ? Each 
acte according to hia own impulse and takes no 
care for the others. But the first result of this is 
that each cannot depend on the rest ; each dis- 
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trusts the rest. Universal distrust reigns. The 
authority that is set up by the revolutionary party 
fears everything in turn and attacks it with sever- 
ity. It puts to death its enemies, and then begins 
to suspect its friends and guillotines them, too. 
This is the "reign of terror ^^ thus deduced by 
Hegel. Absolute freedom culminates in terror 
(die absohite Freiheit und der Sclirecken), 

In this chapter Hegers' thought moves in a sub- 
tle current of ideas, using the categories of "pure 
will,^^ " negative relation of the will to itseltV^ " use- 
fulness " (as the chief category of enlightenment). 
The category of " usefulness, ^^ we are suprised to 
learn, contains the idea of the unity of thought and 
being. However, this becomes clear to us when we 
see that usefulness is the adaptation of something 
as means to the realization of a result beneficial to 
man. If all things in the world are useful ; if the 
inorganic is useful to the plant ; the plant to the 
animal ; and both plants, animals, and the inor- 
ganic, too, useful to man, and if this is essential to 
their very being ; then it follows that being is 
essentially dependent on an ultimate purpose, an 
ideal, and the ideal is the inward principle of 
being. Even if one were to say: "There is a 
struggle for existence and the fittest survives, ^^ he 
would still admit by his use of the term " fittest ^^ 
that there is a real standard based in the nature of 
things which is the law of the totality of conditions, 
and when the individual thing, plant, animal, or 
man, conforms to this law of the being of the 
totality, he survives. 
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3. The downfall of this stage of enlightenment 
IB the reaction from the individual again. But it 
is a reaction from the ethical standpoint as well as 
the "enlightened self-interest" standpoint. It 
retires within to a, moral view. This view of the 
world is the exact opposite of that view which 
looked upon the world ae a supreme adaptation in 
the form of usefulness. This moral reaction finds 
the world unfavorable to the virtue of the indi- 
vidual. Instead of prosperity, the virtuous are 
rewarded with the guillotine. But this moral will 
has the advantage over that former conceited vir- 
tue whieh reacted against the pleasure-seeking coii- 
sciouaneaa. It haa before it the dicta of the ethi- 
cal consciousness of the social whole, but notwith- 
standing this it does not yet fully take it up into 
ita present view. In this instance it tenda towards 
quietism, purisra and separation from the vulgar 
world. Mystic piety — which, however, revels in 
the divine contemplation with a sort of ^'sthetic 
sensuality— cuts a sorry figure when it is brought 
face to face with the repenting sinner. To hold 
itself aloof from him is to be hard-hearted and to 
become wicked itself. For it must pardon the 
wicked who confesses hia sins and repenta of them. 
Hegel expands on this topic, for the power of ne- 
gating negation which the soul posseaaes in that it 
can renounce within itself the negative or wicked 
deed that it has done, and hate it. gives us a won- 
derful glimpse of its transcendent nature. The 
forgiveness of the repentant elevates ya above the 
ethical sphere to that of religion. 
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RELIG[ON is the fifth general to 
Phenomenology aucording to Hegel's diviaionj 
Consciousness, self -consciousness, reason, spirit 
religion, and absolute knowing are the ruhrice" 
of the entire work. But if we count the three 
states of consciousness, namely: (a) sensuous cer- 
titude, (A) perception, and {6) the understanding, 
each as a general topic, religion is the seventh. 
Under this seventh head he gives a succinct crit- 
ical history of religion, diacuseing the stages of con- . 
Bciouenesa which recognize the absolute or diving 
first in nature- religion — fetichism and the 
— second in art-religion, and third in revealed. 1 
religion {Offenbare Reliyion — revelate rather than 
" revealed " — signifying not so much that its script- 
ares are divinely inspired, as that they make 
known a revealed God whose nature is throughout 
I SQ imparting and participating nature — one that 
I makes a revelation of Himself to his creatures and 
' does not hold Himself aloof in utter inscrutability 
w the pantheistic " nature-religions" teach), 

1. Hegel traces the process of nature -religion 
with its divine in the heavenly bodies, 
and animals, up to the Egyptian cultus which re^ 
erentially builds eternal dwellings for the e 
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material encasing, the body. Engaged inarchitws 
tiireas its chief form of worehip, it approuches art- 
religion aud prepares the way for it. 2. He next 
traces the Greek religion, wliich worships the beau- 
tiful as divine, through all its stages. It learns to 
see the beautiful in its youth trained at tho games. 
The national taste is perfected. Next come the 
Bculptora and fix in stone the graceful forms — or 
rather the ideals of these graceful forms — ideals 
which live in the critical taste of the people. 
Then epic, Ijtic, and dramatic poetry form a de- 
scending scale for the Greek mind by which it 
descends from its portrayal of the beautiful in 
external form towards the description of tlie in- 
ternal struggles of the suhjective against the ob- 
jective and universal. Pirst there are serious and 
earnest tragedies, and, by and hy, comedies that 
whelm the divinely beautiful world under inex- 
tinguishable laughter. Faith lias been destroyed 
and the oracles have become dumb, The religion 
of the beautiful pafises away. 

3, Revealed {offenbare) religion is the religion 
that reveals rather than is revealed, the religion 
of a self- revealing God, "Through the religion 
of art." says Hegel, "spirit ascends from the 
form of Bitbstance to that of subject, for it 
produces the form of the subject [or of the con- 
scious being, man] and represents it as performing 
self-conscious deeds; — in the religions of feared 
and dreaded substance [pantheistic religions of 
the orient] self -consciousness is not preserved, and, 
in its blind faith, it does not yet recognize itself." 
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" From substance to subject '' is a great word with 
Hegel. lie prized it as one of the most impor- 
tant statements of the aper9u which he gained in 
his *^ voyage of discovery. ^^ It characterizes in a 
direct and striking manner the difference between 
the principle of the orient and that of the Oc- 
cident. Asia clings to despotic forms, because its 
highest principle is conceived as substance and not 
as subject; it conceives the absolute as a pure, 
empty infinite, devoid of all properties, qualities, 
and attributes. For it cannot discern any other 
alternative than finitude on the one hand or an 
empty infinite on the other. Europe conceives, as 
its idea of the highest principle, perfect form 
rather than perfect formlessness, perfect fulness of 
being, rather than perfect emptiness. 

AVith an absolute that lacks form there can be 
no explanation of finitude, nor any salvation for 
individuality ; it must all perish by absorption into 
the abyss of the absolute substance. 

But how can any such ^^ perfect form '' be pos- 
sible which is neither the absolute void nor the 
finite ? This is the very point of Hegel^s discov- 
ery: It is pure ^^ subject" or self-determination 
— the self-active, cmisa sui, that which is its own 
object, — tills is perfect being. Perfect self-con- 
sciousness is the Absolute. It eternally knows 
itself and thus eternally makes itself an object, 
but recognizing therein itself, it elevates the ob- 
ject into self-activity and independence. It thus 
forever '^ returns to itself from its other." This 
constitutes absolute subject : that which knows 
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itself as ubject auil recognizes only itself in iaj 
object. 

Suhjeet, therefore, ia essentiaily self-revealing, 
white substance is the negation of all others or the 
reduction of ditfereucee and distinctions to nega- 
tive unity wherein all individuality is lost. Abso- 
lute subject makes of itself an object, and a gen- 
uine real object, not a mere seeming object. 
Hence it gives its own independence to its object 
and also its own self-activity to it. Hence the 
object is likewise subject. If not, the subject 
has ]iot itself for an object, but only an alien 
object. But if the object is absolute, real eub- 
' ject and independent, then the self-knowledge 
of the absolute results in origination of inde- 
pendent existence and is not only knowing but 
also creating. Here the insight of the Scholastic 
theologians is verified: "In Deo sit idem volun- 
tas et intellectus." The thoughts of the Absolute 
are real existences. 

On first consideration one would be apt to say; 
" If all things are only the thoughts of God then 
all things are i>erfeL't, for He sees Himself in 
them," And this is certainly a logical objection, 
but it does not follow out the insight to the end. 
Clod's knowletlge of Himself must create one per- 
fect being like Himself, who being creative like- 
wise must in His knowledge of himself create 
another perfect being. But being generated from 
the First, the Second's self-knowledge involves a 
consciousness of this derivative origin. But to be 
conscious of anything is to make it objcctire. 
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I The Absolute's knowledge gives independent ex- ^ 
iatence to its object : hence the procesa of deriva- 
tion becomes existence of a created world gi-adu- 
ally rieing from notiiing towards absolutely perfect 
I form. J 

I In the Second Person all derivation has been an* ■ 
I nulled in infinite past time bj the fact that perfect* 
form is attained — pui-e seLT-deterniinatiou in tbe.J 
form of a will that is one with thu intellect. I 
[ Hence the world of tiuitude is not the first act o{fl 
[ the Absolute, but rather the second act, and thel 
I Becond act because of the recognition on the parfcfl 
I of the Second Person of His derivation from thai 
I First Person. For it is the knowledge of deriva* I 
I tion which creates u. world of finite or derivative, ■ 
I beings. The Second recognizes His timeless past I 
^derivation — His eternal begottenness, bo to speak — ■ 
I and thus creates a finite but progressive world, de*B 
I Teloping from below into higher and higher forma, I 
I The second Pecfect Being moreover knows His. I 
I own perfection but recognizes it as the summit of ■ 
la progress from pure objectivity or empty paasiv- S 
I'ity, the bottom of the process of derivation, npl 
(■to self-activity vfherein all derivation is annulled'* 
Band pure spontaneity and freedom reached. Trac*B 
Plug back, as it were, the derivation of Himself a»>1 
lift presupposed eternally past act, He perceives thft I 
I First and inspires the Third, the summit of »■ 
Loreated universe. Ho recognizes the Father andl 
I the Father recognizes nis rocognitiou. Thus thaj 
EThii'd may be said to be the Procession of eter- m 
Wnai T^iove, the mutual recognition of the First andV 
I Second. ■ 
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III tliis insight the world of Knitiide la bi 
prodiift of grace — for it is a free gift of inde- 
pendent esistence where none was deserved. The 
imperfection iittuching to finitiKie does nut forfeit 
this gift of grace. Self -activity increases it {the 
gift of grace), for by self-activity it progresses 
towards the perfect form and becomes more inde- 
pendent an<l at the same time more in the like- 
ness of the Absolute and hence more in unity with 
Him. 

Tills First Principle is the goal of Ilegel's Voyage 
of Biacovery. It is seen to be the ultimate be- 
cause it explains all and itself too, and needs 
nothing else tn explain it. 

This Fii-st Principle is found clearly revealed in 
religion. But it is not reached in the religion of 
substance. Only the religion of subject, or that 
which makes the Ahaolnte to be subject and object 
of Himself — or self-conscious pei'son, reveala this 
ultimate presupposition of all being and all 
knowing. 

Hence Hegel finds in Christianity the explicit 
recognition of a self- revealing God and hence sees 
in it the religion that demands on the jMirt of its 
followers not a blind faith, but an enlightened 
faith, in short a knowledge of God. For if God 
is revealed, He is to be known as well as feared. 
In fact, to substitute reverence for fear (as Goethe 
hints in the Pedagogic Province) there must \ 
knowledge. 
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HERE ia the transition to tlie eiglitb part of 
the Phenomenology, tlie absolute knowing. 
The content of the revealing (offeniare — self-evi- 
dent) religion is the Absolute Spirit, but in so far 
as it gives to this the forms of the imagination, or 
pictares it in the fancy, it does not attain com- 
iletely the adequate presentation of what it re- 
The demand of this religion of revelation 
that God shall be revealed ; and the Abaolute 
be revealed only to the adequate stage of con- 
Qsness, that namely which can think the 
Brnal Being in His eternal self-activity. Such a 
kge of thinking we found developed out of the 
inderBtanding when it conceived force and law as 
itality — then it reached the idea of self-determi- 
ition or subject- objectivity (as Fichte and Schel- 
ig called it, to name it as an activity wliicli 
.med the form of subject and object). That 
Tfhich ifl subject and object of itself ia personal. 
The consciouanees may have before it this con- 

Itent in two forms — in other words it may have 
^8 Abaolute Person as object in religion and also 
pi philosophy. In religion, Hegel finds that there 
^ a differeuce between the immediate expression 
t 109 
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and tlie true meaning; — religion expressea this pro- 
foundi^at thought by means of a eymbol ao as to 
address its doctrine to tho uncultured mind. A 
symbol has two senses, an immediate or literal 
senae and a figurative or spiritual meaning. 
" Consciousness," in Kegel's technical use of the 
term, means that form of knowing which knows 
its object directly and does not go behind it for a 
deeper signiflcatioo. But " seif-consciousneas " 
technically means the knowing which reaches the 
ultimate truth underlying objectivity, and this 
truth Hegel has proved to be the absolute self- 
activity in the form of subject and object of itself 
or aelf-consciousneas or peraon. This, in fact, ia 
named the stage of self-consciousness because it 
penetrates the disguise of objectivity and discovera 
itself underneath it and hence knows itaelf aa the 
truth of the object. Since religion recognizes 
thia only symbolically or under the guise of an ex- 
istence that has aa immediate existence not at one 
with thia apiritual significance, it has not jet 
reached the highest form of consciousnesa. Any 
difference between form and content occasiona the 
dialectic procedure. In other words, such differ- 
ence between form and content indicates an un- 
completed process of adjustment, and the presence 
of an activity which i-esults in change. The in- 
complete penetration of the material by the apirit- 
ual is the occasion of the continuance of the process 
of rendering the revelation more complete. The 
spiritual presses through the symbol towards a 
more complete revelation of itself — towards a 
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^^1 knowing which sees the pure Epiritual truth di- 1 
^^m rectly and not through ttmbiguous symbols that ' 
^^B have beeides the spiritual meaning a literitl mean- 
^^1 ing antagonistiu to the former. 
^^m Hence Hegel concludes that besides the religious 
^^M form there; is a higher form of expreseiou of the 
^H same truth — namely, the espreesiou in pure 
^^M thought. 

^^H What is this pure thought in which is to be 
^^B sought a more perfect statement of truth than by 
^^ft means of the symbol ? The answer to this ques- 
^H tion is Hegel's Logic. 

^^H A symbol cannot be a definition nor can it be 
^^■- dealt with syllogistically, because it does not dis- 
^^M tinguish the phases of iiniversal, particular, and 
^^^- singular, and therefore does not admit of any sub- 
^H.Bumption of one term under another. The sym- 
^^H bol confounds in one term the universal and par- 
^^m ticnlar. Although " when embodied in a tale the 
truth may enter in at lowly doors," yet it does not 
enter in appareled in its own native light, but dis- 
guised in a peasant's garb or hidden in a material 
I vesture, which is not the truth itself, but some- 
thing else. 
But, asks the mystic, is not all language a sym- 
bol ? Is not the highest and most adequate form 
of speech poetry, which is a conscious and pro- 
fessed symbol ? Human consciousness answers 
this question in the negative, but with qualifica- 
tions. The beginnings of language are symbolic. 
The metaphor is used at first but it soon ceases to 
be a metaphor because its tropical or spiritual 
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sense becomes the immediate sense, and the literal 
or material meaning is lost altogether. The word 
at first was a symbolic term because it had a direct 
Bcnsuous import and an added spiritual one. By 
constant use in the symbolic sense, the immediate 
sensuous import fades away and the mind goes at 
once to the spiritnal thought upon the sight of the 
word. The word then ceases to be a symbolic tenn 
and becomes a conventional term. The symbolic 
term has not a definition but a parallelism or corre- 
spondence between literal and spiritual meanings, 
both of which are retained aa valid. Each import 
stands in the way of a definition of the other, 
" Bossuet was the eagle of eloquence" — what is 
the definition of "eagle" here? The definition 
would contain a hundred items, two of which are 
strength and daring and a third is high-flying or 
soaring. Strength and daring espresa abstractly 
their meaning without refiection from the surface 
of a particular object. But "soaring" has a 
physical meaning that has to be translated into a 
spiritual meaning before it can apply to eloquence. 
In abstract terms it implies the region of light and 
clearness of seeing at a single survey a multitude 
of details in their connection, It implies a greater 
degree of universality. Some persons will find 
the symbolic term " eagle " to express one thing 
and some another, but no one will be sure of the 
meaning of the author of the ejqtression. 

This is no harm, but rather an advantage in 
poetry and eloquence. In science and philosophy 
and theology, however, it is a disadvantage. 
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The rjiiGstion is not one of discovering a form of 
I espressinn tliat shall take the place of all othera, 
I but rather to find all the legitimate forms of ex-' 
I preasion and not omit any. and, on the other hand, 
[ .to diacover in each its perfections and imjierfec- 
I'tiona. To discover that the philosophic form of 
I' knowing ia higher than the religious form of know- 
\ ing does not signify that philosophy itself is A' 
f higher spiritual activity on the whole than religion,, 
i-fltill less, that philosophy can he a auhstituto for 
t religion, or for art, or for ethics or jurisprudence. 
['There is the suggestion, however, that the philo- 
I'Bophieal knowing may reinforce religion, art, 
lethic8, and jurisprudence hy substituting its more 
I ikdequate comprehension for the more feeble intel- 
f Jectual apprehensions that enter those spheres as 
■tconstituent elements. To reach the insight into 
Keelf-determ illation as underlying force and laff' 
l^does not imply the further disuse of sense-poreep- 
■iion. But it does imply that the consciousness 
(that has become self-consciousness shall in its use 
[ sense-perception so reinforce it by thought that 
t shall become rational, scientific observation in- 
i of mere animal percei)tion. So the specula- 
hire insight into the First Principle either supiwrts' 
Bor supplants that jMrtion of religion which in- 
■ TOlTea the insight into the nature of the divine. 
, notwithstanding religion provides for imper- 
Elect intellectual culture by minute prescription of 
Jeoremonial and an educated priesthood to expound 
I tte application and concrete meaning of the sym- 
Pbolic statements, yet even the highest religion be- 
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coniL's a "nature religion" or fetichism to the mind 
without intellectual education. The stage of mind 
that cannot think the objective essence under a 
higher form than " thing " will have a tendency to 
malte fetichism ont of every religions doctrine. 
Again, the stage of consciousTiess that is involved 
in the conception of Force (and dependence or 
relativity) will think the divine nature as an in- 
seriitable, negative power which does not admit 
tlie approach of any finite beings to its purity. 
This is pantheism. It conceives all determination 
whatever — self-determination included — as finitude 
and evil, and the Absolute ag an abstract essence 
pnre of all distinctions whatever. The Christian 
theism, finally, which ascribes personality to the 
Absolute, can be adequately seized only by the con- 
sciousness that jjossesees intellectual insight into 
the spiritual nature of the First Principle that is 
presupposed by all existence — material as well as 
spiritual. 

The doctrine that God is incomprehensible, 
strictly adhered to, leads to pantheism, for it de- 
nies the possibility of the revelation of God'a na- 
ture to man. Certainly there can be no revelation 
of truth to a being incapable of comprehending it. 
The common form of this statemt^nt of agnosticism 
takes the plausible ground of the quantitative infin- 
itude and argues that because knowing is a process 
of becoming — a growth from more to more — that 
it will always remain capable of increase; and hence 
that it wilt always remain imperfect; hence again 
that it can never know the Absolute, for a relativQ 
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^perfection is imperfection. Were this pertinent 
the question it would estahlish much moru than 
B barring out of liuman reason from matters of 
religion and the annihilation of philosopliy; it 
Sirould of coarse destroy the possibility of a true 
religion based on a revelation of the divine. 

It ia fortunate, therefore, for religion as well as 
[or philosophy that there is a knowledge of the 
&V>BoIute possible. This quantitative argument 
'. agnosticism rests upon the standpoint of the 
a of divisibility, as will be seen further on in 
I discuBsion of the idea of quantity in tlie Logic. 
[The agnostic theory uonsiders that the idea of tha 
Absolute involves completeness and totality, and 
diereforc infinite application to details. On this 
raefinition of the Absolute the possibility of its com- 
prehension is denied. For according to that, to 
comprehend a principle or heiug must mean the 
application of it to the infinite details to which it 
3 related; to comprehend a universal term would 
i that the individualB falling under the gen- 
ral term should each be seized in a distinct and 
^parate thought. There is no comprehension ex- 
' mt according to this view of the case. No one 
niprehend movement, because it is impossible 
) form a mental picture of each of the infinite 
■lumber of points suceeseiveiy occupied by the 
moving object. It is just as impossible to com- 
rehend the finite as the infinite according to this 
fantastic definition of comprehension. There ia 
no finite that we cannot divide ad infinitum in 
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But comprehension signifies, strictly speaking, 
the grasping togettier of iiidividualH in their 
generic principle— the seizing of their unity in the 
sense of a productivu energy capable of produc- 
JTig the multitude of individuals; it is this which 
gives comprehension. To comprehend means, 
therefoi-e, to set) a priociple which contains energy 
and directive power. Given the creative or gen- 
eric energy and the individuals are given in their 
indefinite multiplicity. The comprehension of 
one unit of space is the comprehension of all units 
of space, for they are all alike. It is just as easy 
to comprehend a mountain of sand as a bushel, or 
a grain. Quantitative repetition is indifferent to 
comprehension. 

The compreheqsion of the Absolute implies that 
there shall be insight into the principle presup- 
posed by the existence of a world of finite beings. 
Such a comprehension is implied in all philosophy 
and in all religion. Philosophy, for instance, ia 
that kind of knowing which attempts to refer all 
things to one principle. If it says water, air, 
matter, force, or mind is the one principle, it is all 
the same so far as this fundamental assumption 
is concerned. The principle (n or 3:) assumed 
to explain the universe is asserted to be the 
origin whence proceeds all the variety extant. 
Since the origin gives rise to all, without itself 
being originated through another, it follows that 
it is assumed as a self-active principle. It pro- 
duces all individuals that come to be and destroys 
all that perish. In the presence of su " 
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principle there is no multiplicity or variety extant 
whose comprehenBion is different from tliat of the | 
first principle in and for iteolf. 

So, too, in religion in general, a supreme being is 
revered; hia nature is taught and learned for the 
Bake of pructical religious life as well as for re- 
ligions contemplation. In the lowest form of 
religion the Absolute is thought to be a tiling or a ' 
eystem of things : the snn, the moon, thu thunder- , 
bolt, or a fetich. In so far aa the religious con- 1 
I BciouanesB is present with it at all, then; is present 
~ irith it in some form the conception of a, unity 
mscending the multiplicity of thiuga and poa- 
Bsing power over them. Eeflection on the power 
elevates the consciousness to a higher stage in 
which it conceives a pure force or power distinct 
1 manifestation in sun, moon, or thing. 
The thought of a uuity transcending the multi- 
'iplioity of things in the world is an act of compre- 
■'hension, for it seizes the nnity above the things 
auid apart from which the things do not possess ex- 
istence. The unity contains their esplunation and 
thus comprehends them, and the insight into this 
absolute nnity is an absolute comprehension. If 
the absolute unity conceived omitted some objects 
-of the universe as inexplicable by the unity, then 
Eit could be said that its comprehension is incom- 
jjlete. The comprehension of Ormnzd in the Per- 
i^an religion is an imperfect comprehension be- 
eOrmuzd does not comprehend the total abso- 
nate, since the Absolute is a dual principle of 
Ormu zd- Ah rim an. 
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Comprehension, therefore, it must be remeift?J 
bered, la not a movement from one to many, but a 
return movement from many to one througli the 
idea of dependence and derivation. The goal 
reached, the dependent beings are taken up into 
their principle and comprehended. Any religions 
man will explain all things through God, and thus 
he assumea an all-comprehensive principle and sees 
its all -comprehensiveness. If it is demanded of 
him: "Show all the mediating steps through 
which the Absolute reaches each one of the parts 
of the universe," he wiU reply: "I aeo that the 
One produces these and hence these are created or 
derivative beings one and all, comprehended in 
the One. Their mediation is a relative matter 
and not essential to the act of comprehension, 
for it does not concern the supremacy of the 
One, but rather the establishment of many, for 
the effort to undei-stand mediation is an effort to 
see relative unities as ultimatcs. It discovers 
that this is dependent on that and that on 
something else, and inasmuch as this discrim- 
inating of one phase from another is an endless 
process because time and space are infinitely 
divisible as well as infinite in extent, I perceive 
or comprehend its impoesihility of being com- 
pleted by an act of inventorying. But my per- 
ception of this impossibility as well as your per- 
ception of this impossibility likewise is an act of 
perfect comprehension because I see and you see 
the very necessary nature of all such mediation, 
or in other words we grasp it as a complete whole 
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k>r totality. Not merely is there one step of medi- 

■ttion behiud this phenomenon, 1 know before I 

»k to eee the phenomenon that each and i-vcry 

ihenomenon ha« an inflnito aeries of steps of me- 

iiation behind it, because I know the necessary 

lature of all phenomena conditioned by existence 

1 time and space. More than this, I know that 

jlie mediation with its possibility of subdivision 

) an infinite multiplicity of steps is likewise 

bnly one step, one immediate act of the Absolute. 

. If the religious consciousness is merely a passive 

jcipieney of the revelation concerning the divine, 

t may perform ceremonies and repeat formulas of 

^ords and obey implicitly all external requii-ements 

^ E the government of the church ; hut it cannot 

bwardly respond to any religious ideas without 

activity of the intellect, although the theoretical 

apprehension is only a part of religion. 

Comprehension, then, does not refer to the de- 
tailed application of the principle to all possible 
individuals so much as to the insight that all pos- 
Hible individuals are explained by it. The insight 
into the geometric theorems that define the nature 
ot a triangle is a comprehension of that' figure. 
This comprehension of the triangle is indifferent 
to the repeated application that may be made of 
it. The ratio of the hypothenuse to Ihe perpendic- 
ulars of a right-angled triangle is comprehended 
when its universality and necessity are seen and 
no amount of application of the truth to particu- 
lar triangles can make it more or less a compre- 
hension. 
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To cmnprehcnd the Absolute ineaiia, therefore, to 
know the necessary preauppoaition of the world of 
transitory and limited things, and to see in it an 
adequate reason for the origin and destiny of them. 

Hegel in his Phenomenology finds absolute know- 
ing to be the presupposition of all the phases of 
cousciousness that have appeared in history. For 
this remarkable work is an analysis not of history 
dii"ect, but of tJio ideas that have moved at the 
bottom of the historic process. 

It is summed up in the following statement : 
The first principle of the world is found by a con- 
sistent philosophy to be a self-conscious absolute 
thinking being. Such a being baa been revealed 
in the religion accepted by the cii-ilized nations of 
mankind. But the procras of reaching the insight 
into the necessity of such a first principle as well 
as the capacity even to conceive such a first prin- 
ciple when revealed implies the possibility of ab- 
solute knowing on the part of man. The first 
principle of the universe is an absolute knowing 
being; man is made in his image. 

The Phenojnenology was upon its publication 
caHed by Hegel the first part of his system, con- 
taining the justification of his method; the second 
part was to be the system itself, contained in his 
Logic. But in later years he came to regard his 
Logic as not reqniriug the Phenomenology as a 
first pai't. The contents of the Phenomenology 
are expanded in the third volume of the Ency- 
clopmdia into the philosophy of psychology, ethiog. 
Jurisprudence, art, religion, and philosophy itself. 
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No one can study the Phenoinenology without 
being impressed with its dialectic method, and the 
apparent or real connection between the topics 
there arranged in a series. It is easy to concede 
that Hegel has described his own voyage of dis- 
covery in it. First by itself at the beginning giv- 
ing us the psychological ladder to the standpoint of 
Begriff or causa suij secondly, his historical ladder, 
on which he climbs up from the institution of 
slavery to the Christian church, and constitutional 
government, and to the idea of a self-revealing 
Absolute whose nature must be known through 
philosophy and logic. 
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HEGEL'S whole "Logic" is a refntiition of 
first immed lateness and a demonstration of 
the completeness and perfection of that final im- 
mediateuesB that comes of mastering the steps of 
mediation and removing them. Comparing medi- 
ation to the staging which the builder nses : the 
foundation does not need any stagiug; but it ia 
no building, only the empty possibility of a build- 
ing. Then there is the process of building in 
which the staging has to support, piece by piece) 
one after the other every stone and timber that ia 
built into the fitructnre; this is the mediation. 
Finally the building is completed and the staging 
removed altogether, as a needless incumbrance. 
The building supports itself now. 

Applying this comparison, any idea of the mind 
when first seized is lacking in its relations to other 
ideas and its internal relations also are not seen ae 
yet. This is the first immed lateness, the idea 
without any mediation. Reflection on this idea 
discovers one by one its relations to others and to 
itself; its structure is thus revealed. This act of 
reflection is the process of mediation — the building 
of the idea tbroitgh the use of an external staging 
of otiher ideas. During this process the idea seems 
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altogether derivative and dependent on these rela- 
tioiiB. But at the cIobo of this process we arrive 
lit the logical necessity of thought which originates 
and defines all these relations. All that was loose 
and external like a staging is now seen to unfold , 
from the idea and the idea becomes for us the ■ 
absolute. By the word alsolute we mean that 
which ia no longer dependent on others, but is 
itself the originating cause of all its belongings. 

In the ordinary idea of causality there is implied 
the idea of independent origination of changes 
and effects. A canse originates a change in some^ 
thing else, and this change ia tlie effect. If the 
supposed cause is discovered to be only a link in 
a chain of influence down which the causal im- 
pulse descends to the effect it does not matter. 
The supposed canse has been found to be a part of 
the effect, that is all. The change in both the 
effect and in the first supposed cause is produced by 
a true cause somewhere beyond them. Make the 
chain infinite if you please and you only multiply 
the effect and do not dispense with the cause. In 
fact the necessity for a cause becomes the more 
manifest the larger the effect. A smallest effect 
requires a real cause for its change. An infinite 
effect requires an infinite real cause. 

"Supposing that the series of effects forms a 
circle;" suppose that the canse A is an effect of 
B ; the cause B an effect of C ; C again an effect 
of D ; D an effect of E ; and so on to the term Z, 
which is the effect of A, once more. Here is a 
circle of effects through whicli the causal energy 
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riina and manifesta its entire round of poeeibUitieB. 
But it is Just as evident tliat the entire series from 
A to Z constitutes a chaiTi of effects, as it was evi- 
dent that the inftnite regresaive eeriea is a chain of 
effects. The cause that moves A is a real cause ; 
the cause that moves A, B, 0, D, etc., to Z, is 
likewise a real cause, with a greater manifestation 
than that of the cause of A alone. And if we con- 
sider carefully this circular movement of causal 
energy we shall find self-activity or self-determina- 
tion. The circle begins and ends with the term 
A, and A may he said to initiate a series of changes 
which ends with the change of A itself. Hence 
A causes its own change by originating a senes 
which results in changing it. Call the series X 
and the process may be described thus : A initiates 
a change in X and the change thus originated in 
X causes a change in A. Thus A changes itself 
by means of X. Here is mediation and also abso- 
luteness. When we consider A in its rc'ltitions to 
X, or X in its relations to A, we have simple 
mediation and dependence. When we consider 
the whole movement we have self-relation and 
absoluteness. For the mediation X is traced back 
to A and forward to A again, and all is seen to 
belong to A. The mediation is the self-mediation 
of A. 

This consideration of causality is an example of 
Hegel's method of refuting the pure immediate as 
well as the mediate and demonstrating the abso- 
Inte mediation. The pure immediatenesB would 
be A, B, 0, Dj etc., to Z considered by tbemselrea 
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and without dependence or derivation, or any kind 
of relation within or without. It is necessarily 
the attitude of the mind when it begins to con- 
sider anything and before it has discovered rela- 
tions of its object to anything else. It is the first 
stage of the mind in childhood. This immediate 
unrelated being is the great first principle discov- 
ered by the childhood of the race — the Supreme 
Being of Hindu Pantheism and of Buddhism. 
Under all names which oriental imagination in- 
vents for the description of the absolute is the idea 
of this same empty unity — and all difference and 
diversity is annulled and reabsorbed into its iden- 
tity. Variety of individuality is only a dream, one- 
ness is the true reality. Human personality is as 
unstable as the waves of the ocean. 

This absolute of the infantile thought of man- 
kind is the starting point of Hegel's Logic. Pure 
being is the empty absolute. But the method of 
his logic is to show the impossibility of such an 
absolute and its inferiority even to finitude and to 
transient things. In conclusion he shows how all 
things presuppose by their imperfect and change- 
able reality a higher reality, a real absolute, self- 
active and self-determined— an Infinite Creative 
Keason in short. 

Hence Hegel does not begin his logic with the 
true absolute but with its opposite, the Pantheistic 
absolute, and makes it the sole business of his 
^^ dialectic" to refute every possible shape under 
which it masquerades. 

He arrives at an absolute self -activity of reason 
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whose form is personality instead of empty iudif- 
fereuee or fornileBfiuefis. His pliiloaopliy is the 
precise oppoeite of Pantheism. The latter begins 
with finite things aiid exhibits their itnaubstautial- 
ity and nugatoriness. Proceedhig thence it estab- 
lisbes a negative absolute which swallows up all 
individual beings, as the ocean awallowa up its 
waves, Hegel begins by refuting this empty abso- 
lute as the exphination of finite things and ends 
by showing that the true absolute that things 
imply is a creative lieasoii whose self-coueciousneaa 
is the eternal origin of distinction, difference, and 
individuality, which ia not again swallowed up 
into empty indeterminateness but ia permitted to 
grow into divine likeness through its freedom — 
permitted also to grow demonic and to oppose the 
divine order. But whether good or evil the indi- 
viduality and independence is given uncondition- 
ally. This unconditional giving of independence 
to a creature ia unthinkable on the basis of 
Buddhism or IJi-ahmaniam but is the true presup- 
position underlying European civilization, accord- 
ing to Hegel. Brahma or tlio Hindu absolute 
ia the Pure Being of Panueuides and the first or 
simplest pui'o thought and hence the 1 
of logic, but not its finality. 
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T VfV' Logic should begin according to Uegol 
with tlie most dementai-y pure tliongbt iiud 
proceed to the liighest and com pie test pure 
thought. It should begin with the simplost or 
first pure thought. Now, the question asked by 
the reader is: '*What is pure thought?" Thtt 
formiil answer is : Pure thought is thought from 
which the entire content of expcrit'Tice has been 
excludi'd. This contflnt may return into pure 
thought — tliat is to say, determinations muy arise 
in pure thought — but it must never be found 
there ae borrowed or received from exjierience, it 
most enter the system of pure thought solely be- 
cause it has arisen in the self-determination of 
pure thought. In other wortls thought devoid of 
experience, active solely by itself and for itself, 
contemplating its own activity, may discover these 
detorminationa as arising within itself (i priori, 
but it has no right to borrow them. 

From thifi it is clear that the beginning of pure 
thought will have no predicate wliat«ver that has 
arisen or can arise in experience. It will be 
utterly negative or indifferent as far as experience 
IB concerned. If, Jiowever, it were the simple 
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opposite of experience, oi' to be defined merely 
as the negative of experience, it would imply 
experience juat as much as not-A logically im- 
plies A. 

This first thought, in which nothing is bor- 
rowed from experience, is therefore tlie negation 
of all that can be found in experience, hut it does 
not, in its form, state such negation nor have any 
reference to experience. It is the first self-activity 
of reason affirming itself before it affirrae, i-ecog- 
nizes, or identifies anything else. 

The first self-aflirmation of an infant's reason 
would, of course, be unconscious. It would grad- 
ually arrive at consciousness through sense-percep- 
tion. But Hense-perception is, as I have shown 
in another place,* an unconscious use of the three 
Aristotelian logical figures in the following order 
— second figure, first figure, third figure. The 
first act of perception recognizes the object and 
chiesifiea it under an already known class in the 
logical form called the second figure; it then 
deduces by the Jirsl figure whatever is already 
known of the class a^ "anticipations of percep- 
tion" and verifies these by further observation. 
Then in the third figure it discnverB new charac- 
teristics and divides the class into sub-chisses. AH 
this use of logical figures goes on in ordinary per- 
ception but is unconscious. \Vlien raflected upon 
of course it becomes conscious. In sliort the 
mind in perception moves, not from the individual 
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^othegt'iifral, but co ntrariwise, by tJoteniiimii gn 
the aeueral aud foi'miii^ siib-alaaijea out of litrg er 
claa ses by the use of the thinlJignre, in w liich the 

oBje ct of ixirceptio u iajjie^rojd dle term. 

/--^^THTe first act of the mind whether in animals or 
in men iij therefore iin ivftirmatioii of self but 
without reflection and hence without conscious- 
ness. This fiirnishes the first category — that of 
being: I am. 

This eimjile eelf-afiaertion by which the most 
general categury arises is not an abetractiou uor a 
negation, but the primordial affirmation with 
which mind begins. It is the foundation of 
further perception. For all perception is a 
_. further determination or particularizatiun of the 
m ^'^- ^eneral category — bei ng^ __^ — ' 

All experience is of particulars— special limita- 
tions in space and time. AVe do not sensuously 
perceive the alisent aud the past or future, but 
solely the now, the present to tiie si^nses. It must 
be here withiti the acoi>e of [jei'CGption moreover, 
or else we do nfit peiveivc it. Here and now arc 
points in space and time. All experience then is 
definite limitjition of being and being itself is not 
the content of experience. 

Now if we take away from experience all its 
dofiuitc contents, all the sjiecial limitations and 
individualining elements, we have left pure being 
in general luid nothing at all of experience 
remains. For pure being is only the pure poten- 
tiality or nulimited possibility of all perception, 
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I The Ego IB pure being as the ground of all itsl 

I experience. J 

It is this view which makes Hegel eiiy of Pai- 
nienides that his princiiilo of pure being has great 
aignifieauce in the history of philosophy because 
it allows the first arrival of thought at a conacious- 
nesa of itself in its pui-ity. This view of its sig- 
nificance, too, leaila Ilegel to place pure being at 
the beginning of his logic as the first category. 
In the thought of pure hfing the mind frees itself 
from experience and seizes that thought which is 
the ground of experieneo and which nuikea oxpt 

Now if any furtfier determination^ 
1 be made and other categories reached by the\ 
I mind itself without borrowing from experience, \ 
I we may form a list of categories which underlie [ 
I experience and make it possible. In other v 

we may discover and formulate the niind's contri- 
\ but ion to e.^nerience. 

Tie mind poBsosees at least pure being as its 
own, fop there is not a vestige of expcrionco in that 
category — all the results of experience an? nega- 
tions or limitations, or parti cularizations of being 
rather thim affirmations of it. 

To oinit the specializations ot being is to omit all 
that is derived from experience and to have left 
only in our minds what is f urnishod A priori as the 
condition of experience. To set up being na a 
first principle, or to worship Rriihm as the 
supremo principle, is to transcend all experience — 
the former is a philosophic act; the latter a reiig- 
loas act having the same import. 
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In order to see liow Hegel develops other ideas 
from this single a priori tliougtit of pure beiug we 
must develop in iinothor chapter what follows 
when we think of pure being and at the eame time 
reflect on the thought of this thought. Wi? then 
find in our thought of being also another determi- 
nation a priori vihiuh we can and roust add to it 
because it is a deeper and clearer iduii unfolding 
directly from the idea of biiing itself: not a deter- 
mination added to it by experience, but an idea 
unfolded from it deductively or analytically. 

lluro wc most protest that the ordinary meaning 
of deduction does not serve our purpose — nor does 
the word "aniilytically." We might say with 
more truth perhaps "synthetically," for the ideas 
that follow from reflecting on the pure thought of 
being are synthetic additions to being. It will be 
time enough to settle this question after we have 
in other chapters developed some of those ideas. 
Here, however, we must so far anticipate those 
developments as to use an example or two in. 
order that we may consider the other side of this 
question of pure thought, to wit: the naming of 
the ciitegorios discovereil. 

Suppose that we grant that by thinking being 
we may discover & priori another determination, it 
IB conceded that we must identify or recognizo 
this second idea as one named in language and 
well-known and valitl in the histoi-y of Jiumau 
thought or else our dwliiction will seem idhi and 
fanciful to ns. llegel named his second category 
Naught {Jfic/iln) and his thii-d Becoming iWer=— 
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den). He did not invent new names for tW 
thoughts which he bhw originattj from the the 
of being. He recognized or identified these 
thoughts as those which exj)erieuce liad been using 
before. He used the names already familiar to 
experience in naming these ideas. 

It must be evident that Hegel in this logic of 
pure thought cauuot suppose himself to repudiate, 
altogether, experience. For he identities tliese 
products of his dialectic, these pure thought eato- 
goriea, as the same with ideas long in use by the 
mind in its experience, and accordingly he gives 
them the old names being, nought, becoming, 
quality, quantity, etc. 

This naming proves that Hegel understands his 
logic to have two parallel lines of thought. One 
reflects upon the pure tliought and discerns the 
determination implicit in being: the second line of 
thought compares this new determination with 
experience and discovers its identity with some 
category already used and named. Deriving thus 
the names of his diulectically discovered categories 
he shows the practical application of his logic to 
clearing up the problems of experience. 

Thus there is a line of & priori thinking and a 
line of a posterior thinking combined in one, in 
the logic. This ha^ been taken for grantefi by 
Hegel without explicit mention. But the acutest 
critics of Hegel, like Trendelenburg, make much 
ado over the discovery of this eiripirical element as 
though it entirely invalidated Hegel's claim to 
proceed by pure thought. Where did Hegel 
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obtain these ideas of being, becoming, quality, etc., 
but from experience or else how does he apply to 
them these familiar names? Still more, how is it 
that he uses all such familiar terms as process, 
movement, relation, sameness, difference, etc.? 
He evidently presupposes them as well known, 
and yet speaks of his system as not presupposing 
anything. Is being a "presuppositionless begin- 
ning^' when his logic assumes all these ideas as 
well known in order to describe its dialectic? 

If a science of pure thought were to originate its 
language it would indeed be '' presuppositionless ^^ 
with a vengeance! Hegel did not anticipate such a 
misunderstanding of his views as Trendelenburg 
betrays by his criticism. 

As philosophy undeiiiakes to explain what is 
given in experience by deducing it from a neces- 
sary idea, it must present the ideas in two forms : 
(a) as they occur in ordinary knowledge (b) as 
they develop logically from pure thought. The 
names are of course found in ordinary knowledge. 
Moreover the ideas of ordinary knowledge are used 
constantly as predicates to describe what is recog- 
nized in the pure thought. Hegel recognizes a 
determination of pure thought as a *' process " or 
"activity" or "becoming" or "quality" and 
describes it by those words. His dialectic is a per- 
ception of the logicial presuppositions implied in a 
category of pure thought and the recognition of 
them as the same categories that had been func- 
tioning in experience before. The marshaling of 
experience and its categories is of course taken foe 
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granteJ. The ^ priori dediiotion of categories 
would have no mear.iiig without this. The logic 
of pure thought deduces the logical genesis of 
what hud before E^xieted in ordinary knowledge. 
By this, logic deraonstrateH its utility. It shows 
itself as the Science of Knowledge. Omit all iden- 
tifications of dialectic results with the results of 
experience and ordinary knowledge, and the expla- 
nation explains nothing to anybody. Moreover it 
is inipossibie to teach such a logic to others be- 
cause it would not translate any of its ideas into 
common idoaa or into words current among men ; 
any words it used to describe its pure thought 
with, would imply the ideas and words of ordinary 
knowledge. But according to Trendelenburg this 
would be inconsistent with the Hegelian claim to a 
dialectic of pnre thought which proceeds without 
presuppositions. Hegel never foresaw this objec- 
tion. Had he done so he would have taken pains 
to show wherein his method used both pure 
thought and empirical results — finding the former 
in the nature of thought itself as purely a priori, 
and borrowing the other from ordinary knowledge 
for pnrposes of comparison, analysis, and identifi- 
cation with the roanlte of pure thought. 

One should be very careful however to avoid the 
error of supposing that the expression " in expe- 
rience" means "from experience" and that to 
find an idea in experience proves that the idea ie 
derived from experience, or from external percep- 
tion. On the contrary, all the ideas of pure 
thought enter experience from pn 
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alone. They are furnished to experience by the 
unconscious activity of the mind during sense- 
perception and subsequent reflection. 

The Hegelian logic thus has for its problem the 
explanation of that part of ordinary knowledge 
unconsciously added to it by the activity of 
thought itself. 

To sum up this chapter : 

1. There is at least one category of pure 
thought, namely. Pure Being. 

2. Hegel's logic proposes to show that there is a 
system of more determinate pure thoughts logically 
flowing from reflection on being and the activity 
of thought implied in thinking it. 

3. Such deduction in pure thought of new 
determinations is accompanied by comparison with 
experience and common knowledge with a view to 
identify the ideas of pure thought with ideas pre- 

. vjously known an d named in experience. 

4. TrendelenT)urg's criticism of llegel's use of 
ordinary ideas and names as predicates of liis pure- 
thought results is not justified ; because such use 
does not prove that the pure-thought results are 
borrowed from common knowledge but only that 
pure thought deduces and thereby explains the 
ideas that are found in such ordinary knowledge. 

5. To be found in experience does not prove 
derivation from experience. All that can be de- 
duced fiom pure thought must have come into 
experience from pure thought and its unconscious 
action in sense-perception. 

Next we must inquire what llegel's logic kiu\^«» 
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in advance of its final result — whether Hegel 
blindly followed his method until it resulted in 
the last category, the Absolute Idea {die absolute 
Idee), or whether he obtained an insight into this 
highest category as the absolute first principle and 
then by its light discovered the inferior categories 
and the dialectic that exhibits their defects, re- 
futes them, and shows the deeper ideas that un- 
derlie them. 
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f'THE THREE CATEGOKlEa OP HEGEL H LOGIC, AN 
OUTLINE OF PURE THOfGIIT, 
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THE three parts of Hegel's Logic treat respect- 
ively of Buing, Essence, and Idea {Sei/ii, 
Weseii, and Idee), these being the three funda- 
mental categories of all knowledge and of all exist- 
ence. Being includes as Bub-categoriea (a) qual- 
ity, (b) quantity, and (c) measiiri; (.V«usn) together 
with their subordinate modifications. Essence in- 
cludes (a) Ground (Grwnrl) or the categories of 
reflection ; (b) Phenoinenality {Die Erschvlnunrj) ; 
(c) Actuality (Die Wirhlichkeit). Each of these 
has subordinate categories. Under Phenonienality 
come the important ideas of Force and Law, while 
under Actuality come the more important ideas of 
Bubstance and Cause. Idea [J^egriff or Notion) 
includes (a) subjectivity, (b) objectivity, and (c) 
The Idea. 

Briefly characterized, the category of Being in- 
cludes all those categories wliicli lack mediation, 
rather, the expression of mediation. They 
■flapecially do not express self-activity nor depend- 
otbers, no matter how much they may 

iply these ideas as presuppositions. Though the ■ 
thinking of tbem is seen to involve in the first 1^ 
place the idea of dependence and secondly n.^oQ.*iJ 
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complete view the idea of self-activity to make 
them possible, yet this modiatioii is all suppressed 
and no coiiBciousneBS of these ideas belongs to the 
stage of thinking whose highest category is 
Being. 

The category of Essence expresses reciprocal 
relation of depflndence and ground. Something 
depends on something else and is only through the 
latter, while the latter supports the former and by 
this act of support of the dependent expresses 
itself or reveaJs itself. The phenomenal depends 
on the noumonal for its being while the noumenal 
depends on the phenonieual for its expression or 
manifestation. The cause uses the effect to mani- 
fest its own energy ; the effect depends on the 
cause for its being. In the very names of these 
categories of essence mediation is expressly pointed 
out ; just as for example the word positive points 
expressly towards negative. 

This category of mediation (essence) has, in 
Uegel's mode of expression, "arisen from being 
as its truth," that is to say it has been found that 
the thinking of being involves mediation. Pure 
thought cannot think being without seeing the 
mediation that necessarily attaches to it. Ordi- 
nary consciousness is oblivious of the subtle con- 
structive process of mind that generates the ide&A 
of pure thought aud furnishes them to experience. 
We know objects of experieuoe but we do not see 
the mental processes which render experience poe- 
sibie and constitute as it were the very forma of 
thinking itself. But Kegel's logic is 
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this thought process behind the ideas and exhibit 

I the h priori syntheBiB by which we generate all 

[ these ideas seriatim, beginning with the most gen- ' 

y eral (or extensiye) and rising to the most concrete 

(intensive)— in fact rising from the idea of being to 

that of person. 

Mediation is "the truth" of imniediateueas 
lecause it is that which makes immediateness 
possible. The cause is the truth of tlie effect 
because it makes the effect possible. A mere 
eifect is to iiB unthinkable without a cause. The 
cause on the otlier hand, though it implies an 
efleut for its manifestation does not imply i 
effect as the ground of its being. Wo can think | 
the cause by itself as self-related — as the origina-'B 
tion of energy — hence as omisa siti (an expression' f 
which means self-determination)— the causa .sui is J 
the author or creator of its manifestations and f 
does not need to borrow other things for a field on 
which to manifest itself. 

Being cannot be without mediation. Being is a 
phase of mediation. A phase is a part — not the j 
whole— of a process. We shall see that being is ' 
I that phttse of the process of mediation where its 
I self-relation is i-eetoied — this is the discovery that 
B us out of the categories of being into those 
I of eGsence. W'itli this insight we can never more I 
use a category of being without seeing at once the I 
I hidden mediation invuhed — that mediation is nc».J 
[ longer "hidden" to us. Tiiereaftor we think ali'| 

IS as mediated and all categories to us are 
I oategories of essence. 
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It is a, great mistake to suppose that Hegel d^ 
duces cfttegoi-ies iu his logic iind after defining" 
them "leaves them as valid iu their sphere." It 
elioiiM rather be suid that he explodes "their 
sphere" and proves that each and all of these cate- 
gories of being • are partial phases, inadequate 
thoughts of what they attempt to comprehend. 
We may use those categories after we gain this 
insight into the dialectic of being, bat we never 
snppoee them to he adequate — we always add to 
them iu thought what we perceive them to lack. 
In brief we translate them into categories of 
essence. 

A ready illustration of this difference between 
the mind under the illusion of beiug aud the disil- 
lusioned mind that has arrived at the thought of 
essence may bo dmwn from the religious phases of 
consciousness. The unillurainated mind supposes 
that rocks, trees, houses, planets, suns, are all not 
only real hut self-existent objects. He thinks in 
the category of being. The immediate is the true 
reality for him. Hut suppose that he happens to 
rise to the standpoint of the religion of East India, 
or to that of the Buddhistic, wliich is the same 
thing as i-egards the adoption of the standpoint of 
essence. 

There are many forms of this doctrine current 
among lis at this time besides "theosophy" and 
the various modifications nf mysticism which pre- 
vail- There is for example the scientific doctrine 
of the correlation of forces or the persisteJice of 
s^BTgy, which explains all things as manifeatatiofif 
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of forces and all forcea as maiiifestatioua of oug 

nltiiimte jieraistent force. It is true that Bomo 

wlio liold the doctrine of the correlation of forcea 

still hold on to tho doctriiio of the persisteuos of 

matter also. In doing this they still hold to the 

validity of the category of beifig althoagh they 

have adopted also tho category of essence, ilatter 

ia immediate being to those minds; force is modia^ 

tion. The category of mediation includes and 

transeenda that of being and docs not need it for 

I the explanation of anything. Mediation produces 

the Bub-categories of being aa its phases. So, too, 

jeraiatent force in its ceaseless play of special 

forces (heat, light, gravitation, cohesion, etc.) 

I^roduces the special equilibria of force which we 

' sail things. A tiling is a system of forces in 

batic equilibrium, or siuce no things are perfectly 

batic, but even the most enduring of things are 

1 a process of change, we may say that things are 

'temporary or transient equilibria of forces. 

Analyze the make-up of a thing and we find 
only tensions of force— its hardness, its weight, its 
^ape, its color — iu short all its properties are 
Lanifestationa of diflerent forces. 
1 When one thinks in the category of being he 
fspposes matter to ho tho true reality and there- 
Ssre tries to explain force as a "property" of mat- 
TTnderneath thiuga be imagines smaller 
BlingB of which they are composed. For him 
or small particles constitute the ultimate 
reality of all, and all the ilifferoncea that we dis- 
'lOver among beings ai-e thus explained by CGnii^^v- 
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tion or combination and arrangement. The trw 
beiugs ai'e the atoms, but tho tilings as ^ 
them are merely the aggregntioua and combina- 
tions of these atoms, and lience not the true 
beiugs, for we cannot perceive atoms by any of 
our senses. 

But the standpoint of persistent force and corre- 
lation, when thorouglily understood, dispenses 
altogether with the use of the category of thing 
and we no longer need atoms to explain things. 
For what is an atom but a centre of forces ? 
Things great or small are only centres of forces in 
equilibrium. Now stop for a moment and use this 
new category (force) just as pure thought uses the 
category of essence in place of being. When we 
see things and beings of any sort we do not attrib- 
ute to them immediate reality any longer, we look 
behind them to the forces that originate and sus- 
tain them. To us things are no longer immediate 
independent realities but only appearances, only 
dependent results, only phenomena. Tiiey are 
manifestations of energies hidden behind them. 
Or more correctly spoken they are the appear- 
ances of forces revealed iti them and not hidden by 
them. 

When we haye the habit formed of regarding all 
immediate things as phenomenal manifestations of 
force rather than as independent things or mate- 
rial units, wo have become used to the categories of 
essence and have dispensed with the categories of 
being, 

Aguin recalling the standpoint of Buddhism or 
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I that of Brahminiam: All things of this world ivre 

looked upon as illusory appeai'ancGS — aa dremne of 

the soul, TliB truo reality is cidled Bralima, or 

Vialinii, or Piirusha, or by some other name signi- 

I fj'ing the formless essence or the abstract Bameriess 

that underlies all particular individuals. Emer- 

. Bon's Brahma is the pure CBsence that is one in 

' all beings, 

"Tliey retjkon ill who leave me out; 
When me they fly I am the wiugs, 
I am the doubter and tlio doubt. 
And I the hymn the Brahmin siuga," 
All diflEerenees are superficial and illusory. 
" If the red slayer thinks he slays. 
Or he the alain thinks ho ia slain. 
They know not well the snhtle ways 
I keep and pass and turn again." 
Let a person come out of the "common sense" i 
I (hat dwells iu the secure possession of material j 
I thingB as the sole and ultimate realty, to the j 
■"theosophic" standpoint which affirms the ulti- 
mate principle to bo a. formless, negative Might I 
swalloiving up all particular existences and h 
the world differently. All things somehow reveal 
to him their side of uusubstantiality and they all 
look transient and evanescent. They do not abide, 
they merely pass incessantly from one form to \ 
another. All things flow or become, said Her- 
aclitus, nothing abides. Here imnicd lateness is 
denied and mediation is asserted as the true cate* { 
gory. 
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how fam 1 th b tegory of essence has become 
in our t e 1 t s mark here tliat Hegel's logic 
shows a the us phases of the category of 

Being and he n essary transition out of it to the 
catego > of sfi n thereby explaining this mys- 
tery of two opposed theoriea (a) that of matter and 
the Stat IP sei t (b) the dynamic or the doe- 
trine of force. 

Just as necessary is the precedence of the higher 
category of self-activity over the category of 
essence. Hegel's third great category isJiea. By 
this he means completed self -activity, or the aelf- 
aetivity that has transcended the form of (a) plant 
life or assimilation, (b) animal life, or feeling and 
locomotion, (c) thinking and willing as separate 
phases of rationality. All these (a, b, c,) are 
ascending phases of imperfect Idea or self-activity, 
but perfect or completed self-activity has reached 
absoluteness in which the will and intellect have 
become one (an insight found also in scholastic 
theology) so that the idea thinks itself and its 
thinking is willing in such a manner that its 
thinking and willing are creative, and hence the 
absolute Idea is the personal God of theism. He 
knows Himself, and as conscious of Himself makes 
Himself an object or a not-me, which is at the 
same time a me — another me, the Logos or '• Eter- 
nally begotten Son." His recognition of this 
other me as Himself, and their mutual recognition 
bring unity again and we have the doctrine of the 
Trinitj complete. 
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Under this third and final category evyrything 
is regarded as a revelation of a creator. Under 
the second category everything is regarded as a 
manifestation or apjwavance of a blind force or 
energy and as having no substantiality. Each 
thing is a phenomouon and not a notimenon. 
With the insight into self-activity as the origin of 
all, each thing is seen in the light of a ptirpoee or 
final cause. Each thing arises in the rourse of 
divine self-knowledge and is a step in the revela- 
tion of God. God's independence and self-exist- 
ence demand independence and self-existence in 
the creatures tliat reveal Him, and henee the 
world of things now seems to us when looked at 
thraiigh this highest category as a progressive 
revelation of self-activity through increiieing inde- 
pendence and self -activity. Plant, animal, and 
man are three ete{is in this revelation of divine 
freedom and independent self-activity, in finite 
freedom and self-activity. 

All categories of essence are taken up ae phases 
of the higher category of self-activity and such 
categories are no longer used in their old meaning. 

In this chapter the three great categories have 
been described rather than defined, and some at- 
tempt has been made to show how the category of 
Essence arises from the category of Being as a 
necessity of thought. The necessity of the cate- 
gory of Idea as the explanation of the category of.^^ 
eseence must he reserved for the next chapter 
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HEfiELS ABSOLn 



i AH THE TRUE BEGINNING OfJ 
HIS SYSTEM. 



IT is evident from the foregoing discussion of 
the nature of pure thought and ite three chief 
categoriea. Being, Essence, and Idea, that the true 
beginning of Hegel's system is with idea or self- 
activity. But we are told that there are three be- 
ginnings to a aystem of philosophy. There is a 
subjective beginning which begins with the lowest 
stage of consciousness, the mere certitude of sense- 
perception, and by the use of philosophical method 
climbs to the ultimate presuppositions of knowl- 
edge and discovers the first principle. This is 
the phenomenology of spirit. Then there ia an 
';. - ontological beginning with the emptiest category 
" of experience, namely, pure being, which investi- 

gates also, like the former, the totality of its con- 
Iditions — in other words it ascends from being to 
absolute self-activity. In the latter it finds the 
condition necessary to the former. In these two 
beginnings we perceive that the most inadequate ia 
the first, while the most adequate Is the last. 
Sense-perception is the crudest and least conscious 
form of knowing — that form which knows least 
ftbout itself and understands the least about its 
presuppositions. Empty being also is least ade- 
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' qnate of all categories to explain the origin of ] 

1 finite things with their infinite variety, the least . 

I adequate to explain creative and deatrnctivB activi- 

i in the world. lu both cases we leave or set 

' out from that which is unable to explain itself and 

1 arrive at that which explains not only itself but 

I also the inadequate knowing or being with which 

we began. Hence the third beginning is self- 

aetivity, which is the ground of its own existence 

and also of all dependent existence. The knowing 

also which recognizes self-activity as the nltimate 

first principle ia-also the highest form of knowing 

because it comprehends its method and sees how 

the lower forms of knowing perish through lack of 

' the power of reflection on the method of their 

procedures. There is a discrepancy between their 

[ results aiid their method. 

When pure thought sees that pure self-activity 
^ is mind, it sees that the absohite being and the 
[ absolute knowing are one. This is Hegel's famous 
"assumption," so-called, that being and thought 
I are one and hence the evolution of purs thought ia 
L the evolution of the necessary conditions of being. 
I'But 08 ordinarily understood nothing could be 
I fai'ther from Hegel's meaning as the following 
■may show. 

Hegel's real beginning is with this principle of 
SeU-activity as mind. Mind is the fundamental 
rground of all objective being and of all subjective 
consciousness. Scheiling's two poles of nature and 
finite mind rested on the point of indifference or 
identity, which ia absolute mind. Absolute mind. J 
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according to tliis is the abeoluto being. Ill 
thought is creative and gives rise to the world of" 
nature and t!ie world of spirits. 

Before Ilegel could form his philosophical sys- 
tem he must have arrived at this insight. Until 
one sees the necessity of a deeper principle he does 
not seek a road that leads from the knowledge 
already possessed to a knowledge beyond it. Still 
less could Ilegel have started in his phenomeno- 
logy with the right method unless ho had already 
discovered his highest principle. Nor could he 
have written his logic unless he had already gained 
possession of the final thonght which explains all 
the others. He could not find the dialectic of 
being except by placing the inadequate thought, 
which uses the categories of being as if they were 
true and valid, under the light of the final 
thought. He tells ns himself that his phenome- 
nology is an application of the true method to con- 
sciousness and its contents. 

After Hegel had found his first principle bj his 
own gropiiigs, and especially by the study of Greek 
philosophy in connection with the Kantian philos- 
ophy, his first work was to retrace his steps and 
bring them to eonsciousneas in his great work on 
Tlte Pheiiow etiology of Spirit. He could now by 
the aid of his first principle show np the dialectic 
movement in the inadequate and thus write out a 
demonstration or proof of his highest principle. 
A principle is proved when it is shown to te 
necessary in order to explain other things. 

The peculiarity of Hegel's first principle, which 
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must be noted above all else, is the fuct that J 
principle is also )i method. For his principle is an | 
absolute euergy ; its very esecnce is activity ; henoo 
it is an eternal procedure. Hegel's insight recog- 
nizes the truth of Aristotle's doctrine that the 
highest and most perfect being is a purely active 
reason. Tho form of setf-aotivity is method. 
Hegel's Idee is principle and method in one. This 
is better understood through the scholastic doc- 
trine that in Uod intellect and will are one. If so, 
fJod's self-knowing is a self-willing and the divine 
thinking is creative. The self-knowing of the 
divine reason generates the eternally begotten 
Word. 

We see that Hegel's doctrine that thought and 
being are one is intended in the same sense as the 
theological doctrine that the world is created by 
the Eternal Word. 

In the previous chapter we saw how the second 
of the three great categories arose from the first — 
namely, how essence supplanted being. One qnes- 
tion now remains : How does essence give place 
to i(\ea or self-activity as its higher and completer 
condition ? 

The sub-categories of essence mentioned in tha- j 
previous chapter are ground, phenomenon and 
I actnality. These names do not express the salient 
thought of essence. The first of these, ground, 
explains difference and identity by the ideas of 
form and content. The second (phenomenon) 
explains form and content by the idea of force and ■ 
'' manifestation. Force is an internal whose eeaecs 
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it is to become external. But force and manifesta- 
tion are explained by the deeper and more adequate 
idea of cause and effect. Causality ia the chief 
idea of the third part of essence, which treats of 
actuality (Wirklichkeit). Consequently causality 
is the moat important idea within the compass of 
the category of esaence, and indeed within the 
whole logic thus far. 

With the idea of cause we reach a fundamental 
reality, a true actuality. Mere existence is effect 
only, in eo far as it is composed of things. Things 
are manifestations of forces and are hence phenom- 
enal and not absolute, not independent. So, too, 
forces are not final realities though they are phases 
of energy. Each force depends on other forces for 
its occasion or incitement to act as well as for the 
guidance of its action. Hence force is dependent 
on a higher unity and is not a true "actuality." 
But with the idea of cause we conceive the actual- 
ity, or. as we prefer to name it, "ultimate reality," 
because we think a cause as that which can of itself 
originate movement and determination. The cause 
is that which is in its very nature self- separating. 
Hence, too, the idea of cause involves the idea of 
action on itself or self-activity as the necessary 
condition of its action on another. It separates 
influence or determining power from itself and 
transfers it to another, the effect. 

"With this thought we leave the realm of the 
category of essence altogether, and arrive at that 
of self-activity, or as Hegel calls it Begviff and 
Jii^. The transition ia made through the 
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I thought of causa sid as the idea implicit iii 
I cause. Causality as a category of eseence implies 
I a duality of cause and effect as iiidependeDt en- 
I tities. But it is first seen that effect is correl- 
I ative to cause, and dependent on cause for its 
I existence. Next it is seen that cause is correl- 
I ative to effect, but not dependent on an external 
effect. The cause necessarily is active, but as it 
originates its action hy self-determination it con- 
tains within itself the whole sphere of correlation 
^and is cause and effect in one. This is what 
Spinoza meant by the phrase musa sui. The 
phrase expresses happily the arrival at the idea of 
Belf-activity through a contemjjlation of the cate- 
gory of causality. It is an insight that transcends 
the sphere of the categories of essence. This 
iMsa swi is in this respect equivalent to " Begriff," 
I Hegel uses it, or to "self -activity" as used in 
(this volume. 

In another place we shall consider moi-e in detail 

■the devices resorted to by reflection to conceal or 

■ postpone the thought of self-activity implicit in 

iausality — such devices for example as an infinite 

igresB of causes such as Kant himself is concerned 

jffith in his third antinomy {already mentioned in 

ihapter second). But we will now take up in a new 

diepter the consideration of the inner nature of 

Si'U Belf-activity as furnishing us the euh-cate- 

[ories of universality, particularity aud iudivid- 

.lity. 
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ASALT8IS OP KEGELS " BEOHIFP ' OS NOTIOlff 

AS SELF-ACTIVITY : — UNIVERSAL, PARTICU- 
LAR, AND SINOULAK. 

IF we consider the idea of eelf-activity we see 
that it is a unity of two distinetionB in an 
idea of energy. There is the aeif, the Bubject 
which is the as yet indeiiiiite poesitiiHty. The 
self is the poeeihility of all forjna and yet is form- 
less, so far as realization is concerned. More- 
over, the self is an energy which can determine 
itself, it is self-active. That which is formless 
but the capacity for all forms — that which ia an 
energy to determine itself in all forms — is the uni- 
versal. 

For the universal is the same as the individuals 
that are subsumed under it, except in non-essen- 
tial details, or fnrther determinations which dis- 
tinguish one individual from another. These dis- 
tinguishing and excluding determinations which 
make the universal an individual are entirely sup- 
pressed. The self-active as self, therefore, is uni- 
versality, the general or generic. 

Again the aelf-aetive determines itself and thus 
it is determined as well as determining. It is pas- 
sive as well as active. As passive it is opposed to 
the active and distinguished from it ; thus there 
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m division and matual limitation and finitnde; 
this is the realm of particularity opposed to uni- 
veraality. Particularity involves division and ex>- i 
elusion, the part contrasted with the whole. It ia 1 
some as opposed to all. Self-aotivity therefore in- 
volves particularity ae well ae universality. ■ Mora- ] 
over it involves individuality, as we shall now s 

The determinations of particularity proceed 
from the self- deter mining energy of the univer- 
sal. This energy reveals its nature, so to speak, 
in the determinations of the particular, just i 
cause reveals itself in its eflects. The energy re- I 
veals itself in its activity of determining and hence 
each determination tliat is already realized, in so 
far as passive, contradicts the universal ; in so far 
as the particular is self-active it continaes to re- 
veal the universal and is in harmony with it, 
so far as the particular is paBsive, the self-activity 
of the universal annuls it and replaces it by an- J 
other determination. In this the universal re- I 
Teals its freedom because it restores its general po*- I 
aibility of determinations by unfixing and an- J 
nulling particular determinations already realized. | 
Such annulling activity is a return to universality, 
for it negates the differences and distinctions,, i 
abolishing the limitations of realized deterr 
tions and restoring possibility and energy in place 
of dead results and passive effects. This is individ- 
uality, for it is the manifestation of one indivisible 
energy as producing effects and taking them back i 
into itself. No determination gets realized in tha J 
particularity that the producing energy canno^ 



modify, or replace altogether, thereby rcTealing 
its freedom. A free being is a being thut ia uni- 
versal aud can descend into particularity and at 
the Bame time return out of it. In other words, 
the free being is fornUesB in bo far as subject or 
self, which is the poeaibility of all defcerminationfl 
but not their reality, though it is the power that 
c^n produce thera. Moreover, t!ie free being mani- 
fests its freedom in two ways: first, by realizing its 
potential determinations ; secondly, by annulling 
them and restoring its general potentiality or 
formlessness. A unit which arises from annull- 
ing multiplicity ia called by Hegel a negative uni- 
ty {negative Einheit). Such a unit is the individ- 
ual or singular. 

Hegel's preternatural acuteness of discrimina- 
tion and identification is fully exemplified in the 
chapter on ''Begriff " which opens the third part 
of his logic. lie is able to see this whole process 
of the individual as return to the universal out 
of the particular, even in the ordinary experi- 
ence which perceives particulars and recognizes 
classes. To understand this let us note first 
that the limitations which make the particular 
what it is are manifestations of the energy of 
the universal in its action of self-determination. 
At all events, those limitations by which one 
particular excludes others are manifestations of 
causal energy. The independence of the object 
is sustained by this power of causal energy and 
at the same time each is limited, or to tJiat ex- 
tant annulled, by the power of other particulftRL 
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Thus the energy in the particulars is a sustaining'! 
and au annulling power and eiich particular 
sustained and annulled. In this is seen the uui-l 
versal, which is general possibility and the energy i 
to realize it and also to emaneipiite itself from f 
Buch realization or particularization. 

This may he seen more clearly perhaps by con* 1 
Bidering all things as realities, hut with spheres of f 
possibility. Each thing is really what it is, but ] 
also it is the possibility of many other thir 
piece of wood of a given shape is what it is, but I 
it is also the possibility of an arrow or a bow I 
or a chair or whatever may be made of it — or' 
also the possibility of ashes and gases to which 
Are may reduce it ; or of vegetable mould, to 
which the air and moisture will reduce it. Water 
is liquid or solid (as ice) or vapor — when one of 
these states is real the others are potential. ' 
Now, if we regard the potential states as pro- J 
dueing an effect of change on the thiug we 
shall have a process with two factors — one, the 
real, which is in reciprocal relation with the en- 
vironment, and the other factor the potentiality 
which continually acts to remove or modify the 
real and to become real in the place of what is al- 
ready realized. The product of these two factors 
is the true actuality. What we ordinarily call 
thfl real is only the one phase of it. It requires 
the whole process of positing the real and remov- 
ijig it to reveal the tnie actuality. 

We have seen that if we analyze the idea of self- 
activity wo find that it is a unity of two distim 
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tiona ill one. The idea of energy unites within it 
two contrary or opposed ideas. First, there is the 
self, wliicli acta, and second, the object or result 
of the action, for the Belt acts upon the self. 
Hence there is the distinction of active and paBsive 
in this idea of original energy. Moreover, the 
self 38 active and not yet passive is the possibility 
of the determinations or modifications which will 
arise through the activity, bat have not yet arisen. 
The object or result of the activity on the other 
hand is the reality or actuality of the determina- 
tions that were possible in the self or subject of 
the activity. This analysis is probably the course 
of thought which Aristotle was led to in reflecting 
upon Plato's self-moved ideas. He noted the anti- 
thesis of subject and object in a self-activity or 
energy and thus derived the ideas of potentiality, 
form, efficient cause, and final cause. For they 
are all involved in that of self-activity or energy. 
Aristotle had to push beyond the idea of mere caus- 
ality as such to the idea of original cause, or in- 
dependent origin of activity, before he could find 
a first principle. Plato had taught him this, that 
all ultimates, whether one, or many in one, are such 
self- activities, called by him "ideas." "Idea" 
meant form with the implication of self-formation. 
Plato apotheosized final cause or purpose in the 
idea of the Good. 

Analyzing self-activity, we discover, like Aris- 
totle, first the self before or apart from the activ- 
ity. Then it is the mere potentiality or possibility 
oi lorms or modifications which it may take OQ 
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throngh action. It is tlie poBstbility of all formal 
and yet it is foTmless, so far as cotitrufited with th* I 
realization. This phase Aristotle calls matter' J 
{vXi}) becaiisB it is that which is io be determined, j 
by the action and ia to receive a form. He called it k 
also potentiality {Svrami) because it is the powCT ] 
of or rather the capacity for such determining-^ J 
the vague possibility of all determination. 

Hegel calls this phase universality {Allgemein^ \ 
heil) including Aristotle's matter and potentiality J 
in one thought. For the universal is the as yetl 

mless, or unformed, uuparticularized matter^ 
while it is also a power of determination. For ex-? ] 
ample, we see in a living being a universal in that it i 
is reproductive — an acorn reproduces itself through^J 
the process of growth into un uak and its fruitage; < 
thus a single acorn becomes many or a 
An animal not only reproduces its species but as 
sensitive and volitional it determines itself within, 
bj making itself object. In sense-perception the 
self reproduces within itj^elf its environment, that ■ 
ia to say, it images it or represents it. It do6B> \ 
not receive its environment, but it makes a model 
or picture of it, so to speak, within itself— it mim- 
ics or imitates it aiid thus becomes its own environ- 
ment; or iu other words, its environment is its 
thought or idea. In self-consciousness the ego or 
'[ is subject and likewise object, thus repeating 
itself. Here is the perfectiou of the universal — the 
;o finding it^ielf under all that it thinks. It flndfl- _ 
a object as an eifect and thinks the preaiippoBi- f 
tion of this object, that is to say, it thmk& t 
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cause jiresujiposed by this effect. To thiuk the 
cause is to thiuk the originating energy, tlio self 
of tiie object. Thus all thinkiiig in u, process in 
which the self finds the self again — the living 
energy contemplates the living energy under the 
ohject. 

This illustration of the universal or generic in 
(a) its forms of reproduction of species (life) ; (S) 
reproduction of cnvimnmout by mimetic action 
(feeling and sense perception) ; (c) reproduction 
of self as the essence of the object (self-conscious 
thought) may serve to orient us in this very ab- 
stract discussion. It may show us the path of 
Aristotle on his way from the idea of movement 
in space to the idea of energy as the unmoved 
source of motion. And it certainly is ilegel's path 
from essence ( WesciiJ to Idea (Idee). 

Philosophy cornea at one bound from the de- 
pendent to the independent : from the determined 
through others to the self-determined. It is easy 
to see that independent being must he self-deter- 
mined. But it takes much skill in pure thought 
to recognize what is contained under the form of 
self-determination. "The determined through 
others" is easily identified aa including all depend- 
ent being — all being with an environment of 
other being — everything that is conditioned by 
what is not itself. Hence everything in space is 
dependent. But what can be found in our expe- 
rience that comes under the definition of self-de- 
termined or independent ? Plato at a single leap 
identifies life and thought with it. I ~ 
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{X. 8!f5) he calls self-motion ((', e. eolf-activitj) 
"the origin and beginning of motion, the eldest 
and mightiest principle of change," and asks : " If 
I were to see this power existing in any earthy, 
watery, or fiery suhstance. simple or compound — 
what should I say that the power is ? " The 
reply follows : " I should eali the Belf-moving 

power life and whenever we see the 

soul in anything we must admit that th 
is life," And again (X. 8911) "The soul as being 
the source of motion lias been moat satisfactorily 
shown to be the oldest of things" {Jowett, IV. 
408). 

Aristotle after prudently discriminating the first 
mover from all manner of movement and defining 
it as a causal energy {Metaph. XII. 6) finds it to 
have tho highest and most perfect form of activi- 
ity such as we find in pure thought (Jicmpeiv). This 
is thought which thinks pure idoiis— ideas purely 
a priori or without elements derived from experi- 
ence. 

When the mind tiiinke pure ideas, it thinks itH 
own determinations (or forms). This activity is 
with ua intermittent : but in the first mover. Him- 
self not moved, but moving all things that are 
moved, this pure thought activity "is uninter- 
rupted and eternal, for this is God," says Aristotle 
{Met. XII. 7). Such activity of pure thought is 
called also Reason (votii) by Aristotle in his Psy- 
chology {nrpi tvxv HI. 4. 5). It is according to 
him the active principle in life, sensation, memory> 
and thought. In bo far as these activities It 
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perfect independence — beiug piirtially conversant 
with outside material (such as food for the body, 
things and events as objects to perceive, remember 
and reflect upon) the reason is called passive rea- 
son (vovi noBt/Tixoi). 

This passive reason is transient or perishable 
(fljflti/jrot) or rather these faculties are perishable. 
This is, however, not because the soul perishes, but 
rather for the reason that the soul outgrows them. 
For it ascends towards the higher activity, that of 
pure thought. The self-activity involved in life by 
living prepares itself for sensation and locomotion; , 
by sensation and locomotion it prepares itself for 
thiukiug and willing; by thinking and willing it 
reaches pure thought wherein knowledge and will 
are one. In thinking pure thought, the will cre- 
ates the object, and hence knowing and willing be- 
come identical. 

Thus in ascending above sense-perception and 
memory the soul dispenses with their activity, 
having more adequate forms of knowing ; through 
disuse those faculties dwindle and finally perish. 
Insiglit is better than memory. To see a caneal 
princijde is better than to be obliged to retain all 
the details that follow as its results. 

The study of the nature of pure thought in 
which thinking-subject and thought-object are the 
same, has led philosophers to the idea of Ood. 

The student of Hegel finds this to be the clue to 
the thought in the conclnding portion (Part III.) 
of his Logic. First, he treats of Begriff or self- 
activit; — causa sui — which is the thought reache^^ 
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at the Gud of the second portion (Part II. Wesen). 
Tiiis Beyriff as self-activity is possibility of all de- 
termination, the universal ; as active determiner 
opposed to paeaive possibility of being determined, 
it is cause (causa efficiens) opposed to matter _ 
(causa mater talis) and this duality is particularity. , 
Thirdly, it ia individual or singular when consid- 
ered as annulling this opposition or auiithcsia of 
active subject and passive object by transfer of 
energy from subject to object so that the object 
becomes self-active. 

Thia becoming of individuality is perhaps Ilegel'a 
greatost and most original inaight. The idea of 
substantia separafm indeed belonged to Plato and 
Aristotle, and to tlie Schoolmen, but its relation to 
the universal and particular was not seen so per- 
fectly as Hegel saw it. The basis of the universal 
is a negative act, but a negative act returning upon 
itself. This Hegel cliacnasea at length under the 
head of " Reflexion" at the beginning of the sec- 
ond volume of the Logic, treating of " Wesen" 
or Sssence. A self-related negative has two pliasea, ' 
one of identity and one of difEerence, all in the 
same act. For in the first place the relation of 
the negative to itself, since it is that of the same 
to the same, is one of identity. But since it ia 
an activity of negating, it negates itself in relat- J 
ing to itself, and thus produces difEerence and be- J 
comes another to itself. 

This no doubt seems at first, flne-sinin and per- 
haps only a verbal quibble, bnt when the thinker 
gets familiar with the subject and learua to VoV^ 
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tho idea of pure activity firmly in Ins thought, 1 
itself — when he learns to analyze its phases into 
form and content and to see their interaction 
(how the form determines tho content, and vice 
versa) he will see the solution which Hegel has 
prepared for this question of the rise of individu- 
ality out of self-determination. 

The doctrine of Reflexion as treated by Hegel 
erplains nil the dual or complementary catego- 
ries, such as identity and difference, essence and 
phenomenon, force and manifestation, cause and 
effect. It shows how mind puts one phase (the 
content or identity-phase) for one of the comple- 
mentary terms, and the otlier phase (the phase of 
form or difference) for the other of the comple- 
mentary terms. The old distinction between the 
Understanding and the Reason is found here. 
The understanding does not see that the two 
phases are halves of the same act, while the reason 
on the other hand, recognizes their identity. 
Hence the understanding (or the "mere human 
intellect") cannot see spiritual or divine truths, 
while the reason is the "mind illuminated by 
wisdom."' 

To illustrate this further; cause is regarded as 
active and producing difference (or form) on an- 
other. Effect is the identity or content, the pas- 
sive. But looked at more closely wo see that the 
idea of cause involves self-activity, and that it con- 
tains an effect already. For before it can send an 
influence to another it must separate it from itself. 
Hence it is causa sm. It is in itself difference g 
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separation from itself, Belf-negatire. In producing 
identity, or passive being, or effect devoid of ac- 
tivity, the cause loses its energy and iiecomeB its 
opposite. Hence difference is produced instead of 
identity. Hence ita very act of identity is an act 
of difference. Content becomes form. But in 
producing difference it duplicates itself as a nega- 
ative act and thus arrives at its identity again. 
The form becomes content. 

The discovery of this continuous alternation of 
identity and difference is called in The Phenoma- 
nology of Spirit (as we liave already seen in chap- 
ter IV.) the "attraction of the heteronymona" 
and the "repulsion of the homonymous," and it 
is the transition from "force" as the supreme 
category of the understanding, to ■'eolf-consciouB- 
neas" as the category of the reasou. 

It is the idea of vitality and consciousness, as 
the perpetual production of itself and the perpet- 
ual becoming other to itself. This is t!ie basis of 
mind which is always a self-object, and alwa; 
identifying itself in its object. 

Individuality as the third category resulting' 
from the universal and the particular is simply the 
identity developing from the difference — the return 
of particularity to the simplicity of tlie universal. 
The individual is an identity pervading its own 
differences ; all its differences are ita own act and 
all are its distinctiona from itself ; hut it can an- 
nul any one of these diiTerences, But its very act 
of negating a difference is at the same time the 
production of a difference. The difference an- 
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nulled is tlio content ; the difference that arises 
tltroagli the act of annulment is a difference of 
firm. 

This insight Hegel must have reached befnre he 
wrote any of bis Logic, or indeed before lie wrote 
any of his Phenomenology. Because it is the ea- 
scnco of his dialectic method. He traces a differ- 
ence that disappears in the content to a difference 
that appears coetaneously in the form. 

The dialectic of Being, Naught, and Becoming, 
in the first chapter of the Logic, is to he seen only 
by applying this insight to the ultimate abstraction 
of pure thought. 

Being as content is pure identity, but as form 
it ia pure self-related negativity. The thinking 
which thinks it negates all content, and then eon- 
templates this act of pure negation as its content 
or object. The eecond act of contemplation of 
the negation as object called " being " is self-con- 
tradictory, because it determines what has been 
defined as indeterminate or "pure being." Any 
contrast ie determination, and to make an object 
of a thought is to determine it. Thus the content 
(pure being) ia contradicted by the form (object 
over against subject). Hence being as object re- 
quires to be abstracted from or negated, in order 
to correct the determination of the object. Uni- 
versal negation, or naught is the coiTCction which 
we try to substitute for tlie object "pure being." 
But the substitution avails nothing; for as soon as 
made the object of thought it is determined and 
is not what is wanted. 
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As the doctrine of ** reflexion ^^ has taught He- 
gel to hold both form and content before him and 
not lose the one while holding the other, he sees 
clearly that Being and Naught are impossible as 
objects of thought or as existences (for actual exist- 
ence demands contradistinction just as the object 
in thought demands it). What is really thought is 
only the instant, annulment of the one through 
the other, and this thought is that of becoming, 
which we will consider further in another chapter. 
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DETERMINATENESS {QUALITY). BEINQ. 

LOOKING for the einipleet thought, that which 
must occur in every thought, and which 
will he present ia the emptiest as well as ia the 
most complex thought, Hegel finds this ojitegory 
to be that of being {i'^t/n). If thought begius it 
will bogin with being. 

On the other hand, let thought begin with any 
other category — say the ego as Fichte auggcBted, 
or matter as the materialistic philosophy suggeatB, 
and it is clear that under the name ego or matter, 
thought thinks at first only being and then pro- 
ceeila to determine or limit its meaning, naiTOwing 
it down until it gets the idea of ego or pure sub- 
ject of thought, or the idea of matter as indiffer- 
ent substratum of all things. 

Hegel cannot be mistaken, therefore, when he 
selects the category of being as the first and 
simplest thought- category. 

Ho suggests in his introduction that we may 
find this by analyzing the concept " beginning." 
Beginning must have two terms — namely, nought 
and being, for it ia a going fi'om the non-being to 
the being of what is begun. 

Taking, then, the category of being Hegel inves- 
tigates it to see whether we can think it purely by 
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itself, and if bo how wo think it. Define it. 
Thinking is a process of seizing hy definition. 

"Being, pure-being without any farther limita- 
tion or determinateness : lu its indefinite immedi- 
ateness, it is identical only with itself, and luore- 
ovor is not to be thought aa non-identical with 
anything else. It has no difference or yariety 
either within itself or as regards anything exter- 
nal. For if it had any determination or charac- 
teristic by which it coald be defined in itself or 
distinguished from something else we should not 
have the thought of pnre-being, but of definite or ■ 
determinate being. Pure being is utter indt-termi- 
uateness and emptiness. There is nothing in it 
to be seen, if seeing may be sjKikeu of iu this con- 
nection. Or in other words we might say it Js the 
empty act of seeing — a pure seeing as it were, or a 
pure thinking which has no object except this 
empty being. The indefinite immediate is in faot 
nothing or naught, and neither more nor less." 
' Thi s ia Hegel's analysis of the first category^ 



Being is so simple that there is nothing in it and it [ 
|. , cann ot be discriminated from the idea of nauglit. j 



Xet ns note carefully here the hint that the 

thought is the empty eeeing {Ansc/iauen) or the 

empty thinking (Denken). On this view of the 

it ia the firet act of turning the thinking on 

iteelf — thinking thinks itse lf in its first form j 

'or in thinWng being it\ 
ado abstraction from the entire universe of 
experience and concentrated itself on its own 
negative act — the act of exclusion or abstraction. 
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Here is a fniitftil hint for psychology. It would 
seem that the miud cognizes by putting itself 
nnder its experience — recognizing itself ub it were 
in the object — and that it begins its knowing of 
the object by recognizing ita own blank form, its 
own negative activity, under the category of being 
which it applies as a predicate to ita object when 
it begins. It says "This iVs" a»d in ro saying 
it haa recognized a determination of some sort 
{"This") in its own negative indet^rmiuateuesB, 



Kow the question arises whether Hegel or any" 
other thinker cuu prncoed further beyond this 
category. He has identified it with the category 
of naught — two names for one thonght, we may 
say. Hence wo cannot expect to treat the cate- 
gory of naught as a different category; the differ- 
ence is only a matter of nanieB;____— — 



But Hegel (p. 73)* proceeds at once to take up 
Natight (JVichis) as a separate category : " Noth- 
ing (nanght) the pure nothing ; it is simple iden- 
tity with itself, perfect emptiness, devoid of all 
determination or characteristics; indisttnguish- 
ableness in itself. To see or think nothing is con- 
sidered a diiTerent matter from seeing or think- 
ing something — in this case we attribute a sort of 
entity or existence to the idea of nothing as an 

•The refereoee to jiagas will lie oulil further nolke to Volume I. 
i)f Wiiif«ic/iafl dtr Logik, Ei-iter 
AblheUung. Die Uhrt com Scan, 
volume o[ bh tollt'tlfd wiuks. 
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Jobject of our seeing or tliinking. It would be 
Jireferablo to call it the empty seeing or thinking. 
s the same empty seeing or thinking hs pure 
Naught (nothing) is consequently the 
»me determination {BesUmmung)" — "Bestim- 
wmung" the word that Hegel uses, I translate by 
rthe word determinatwi. It ia an extremely con- 
venient technical terra in logic and psychology. 
It describes or includes any phase of thought, any 
definition or limitation which thinking activity 
I can -diBcriminate — anything in short that defines 
ft'one thought, idea, or object from another. In 
(ibis case the'sole characteristic is characteristic- 
want of characteristics— and this 
mables ns to discriminate it from all else because 
and must have characteristics, 
f' Naught ia the same determination," he continues, 
?*or rather doterminationleasneaa {want of deter- 
ainateness), and hence the same thing altogether 

{Uberliaitpf) that bein g is. 

Very well, agam we acknowledge that we have 
only two words for the same thing. Now, however, 
we come to the first paradox of Hegel. To say 
that pure being and pure nothing are the s 
scarcely a paradox — we aee that two utterly empty 
thoughts must be the same and th e only differei ice 
m us t be a verbal one . / flow, however, 



comes to consider Becoming ( Werden) and talks 
in this way about it : " Pure being and pure 
laoght are therefore tlie same. The truth is 
leither being nor nanght, but the truth ia the 
iniiig passed over into naught and naught pa 
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over into ijuing — uot in the process of tmnsition, 
but uctually gone over." Tiie " truth " of a thing 
ifi ft technical expression of Hegel meaning the out 
come or result — the tested and approved residuum 
of a process. This outcome he gooa on to say is 
sometbing paradoxical. "But the truth ia also 
not their IndistinguiBhahleness ; they are not the 
same, but absolutely distinct ; they are however 
inseparable and each one has a way of vanishing 
in the other [as soon as it is seized in thought]. 
Their truth is therefore the movement or activity 
{Bewegung) of immediate vanishing, the one in 
the other. It is the becoming, which is an 
activity [Bewegung) containing both being and 
naught as distinct, but at the same time as losing 
their distinctness and becoming indistinguish- 
able." 

Here is our parados. If we were right in hold- 
ing that in being and naiigbt we had two words 
fur the same idea, thou there could be no opportu- 
nity left for becoming. For to go from one word 
to another that expresses the same thought is not 
a becoming in the sense that Hegel here deHcribes. 

It must be Inferred tliat Hegel saw something in 
the process of investigating being and naught that 
he did not mention. What ia it? we read over 
again and again carefully every word of the 
description of being and nauglit, but get no light. 

We then take up the extended remarks (Anmer- 
kungen) or explanations that he appends. Remark 
I. occupies nine pages— 3600 words — and relates 
to the 'contrast of being and naught aa we find it 
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I in our ordinary thinking which usea pictures and 
(images. This does not liclp us ; wo see at a glance 
•that such thinking docs not contrast pure being 
tftnd pure naught, but only pure nanght with 
jdeterminato being or exiBteriee. Common sense 
3iaa tile idea, but it gives it only one of tlio names 
^nd calls it " naught." But this does not help us 
■understand the real parmlos, which is not the iden- 
Itity of being and naught, but their difference 
l',a&irmed as the ground of the substitution of the 
Jjjategory of becoming for being and naught. The ' 
»*eoond remark (1600 words) treats of the defect in ■ 
Tthe expression "unity iind identity of being and 
rfiaught." It would seem that this ex^jression ex- 
i diversity wliicli needs mention as much as 
pdentity. But Hegel assumes this diversity and 
e U8 no further clue to his discovery of it. lie 
Bievidently supposes that we shall have no difficulty 
1 seeing the diversity and that our only obstacle 
'• Trill be found in admitting the identity. Hemark i 
III. (5000 words) follows on the isolation of these , 
abstractions — the efforts that had been made in vain 
I to proceed from the thought of the pure simple i 
jeing to creation and multiplicity. lie adduces | 
! discussions by Parmenides, Jacobi, and the I 
pindoo thinkers of Brahma. He keeps our inter- 
t excited and we expect to find in this remark 
3 very explanation that we seek. But while he \ 
iriticisoB with great acuteness those who hold fast to i 
' e abstraction, he docs not let us into his own i 
tgU, Remark IV. (800 words) is devoted to the j 
mprehensibility of the category of beginning. J 
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It affords ue no help to see the difference of being 
and nuu^ht. 

We raust undertake a new analysis with a view 
to discoyer if posaihlo this hidden step. 



HEGELS TRDE INSIfJUT INTO BEING AND 



Looking freely once more at the diseusBion 
being and naught, we note aguin the fact that we 
have the simple under two names, being and 
naught. We inquire into the possibility of think- 
ing the simple by itself and here we come upon 
the suppressed link in Hegel's exposition. 

To think is to determine, we are told. The de- 
termination of being Is indeterminateness and 
thought is compelled by its nature to tliink what- 
ever it thinks as a character discriminated from 
another character different from it. Hence comes 
the paradox : To think pure being we apply the 
predicate of indeterminateness and thus discrimi- 
nate it from the entire content of human experi- 
ence — distinguish it in short from the world and 
all that it contains. But we admit at the start 
that pure being cannot have any contrast either 
within or without. This very requirement is a 
definition which contrasts pure being with all 



Strive as we may, we see that our act of thinking 
determines and thus negates or annnls the thought 
of the pure simple. Even to make it an object of 
thought contrasts it with the subject of thought, 
the ego, and thus annuls it. 



^ 
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Now that we are aware of this fact we see that 
we did not think the simple under either of the 
names pure being or piire naught. What did we 
tiiink then ? We thought the annnlment of the 
simple by the act of determination, and we 
thought this not as a completed result, but a& a 
process. We thought the aelf-anti thesis of the 
simple — the simple which could only be a termi- 
nus or starting-point, a terminus ab quo. In the 
act of thinking it we departed from it at once, or 
changed it into a related or contrasted. 

It is in the nature of the ego to be subject and 
object, and the Hindoos say that this characteris- 
tic {"Ahankara" as they call it — "subject- 
objectivity" as Fichte called it) affected all its 
thoughts and introduced distinctions filling a 
world. 

We see, therefore, that we really thought a be- 
coming instead of an isolated term which wff 
named being or naught. Now that we have as aa 
object a self- dualizing sometliing, we have room 
for the difference between being and naught. We 
see that under either name we think a terminus, 
or one of the termini involved in the category of 
becoming. Start from the simple and it proves 
self-negative ; we determine it and it has changed 
to a complex. Think being and it becomes deter- 
mined. This act of determining is an act of 
negating, an act of limiting or defining — an act of 
annulling. Being to be pure being must exclude 
determinate being and thus it must be thought as 
negating or defining itself. Naught to be iia.u.^^ 
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must be thoufrht as excluding all existence. But 
(nola bene) either being or nsraglit to be a pure 
simple must exclude alsu this very aet of excluding, 
it muet get rid of its contrast or definition, for 
aufh characteristics prevent it from being pure 
and simple. 

The simple, then, has to be thought as a self- 
contradiction, a self-exclusion, a negative that 
negates itself. Here we have found the insight 
that explains our paradox. 

THE BECOMINB. 



If being is becoming and naught is becoming — 
if the simple under whatever name has to be 
thought as a self- ex eluding or contradictory, then 
it is obvious that thought begins with the category 
of becoming and not with the category of being or 
tliat of naught. Being and naught are only ter- 
mini of that category which cannot be thought 
isolatedly or abstractly, but only as terms from 
which, or terras to which, a transition is made. 
They are as Hegel says "moments" [Mommte) of 
becoming. ^ 



Here we hare the famous dialectic which is 
described as the self-movement of the notion 
(Begrijf). Seize an imperfect idea and it will 
show up its imperfection by leading to and imply- 
ing another idea as a more perfect or complete 
form of it. Its imperfection will show itself se 
dependence on another. This is the philosophic 
method seen so eiearJy by I'hito and stated in bis 
Jiepublic (Book VII. chapter 3). Pure science 
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{kTttdTTjMr/) according to him has a dialectic 
method and starts with hypotheses — or, as we 
should describe them, dependent ideas, ideas that 
imply other ideas to make them possible, just as 
the idea of inner and outer or positive and negative 
imply each the other. But this dialectic method an- 
nuls these hypotheses on its way towards the high- 
est principle (raS vTtoQedeii dvaipovda en avrrjv 
rrfy apxw)* He uses the word dvaipeoD^ which 
like the Latin tollere has the double meaning of to 
annul and to preserve in a subordinate form — the 
meaning that Hegel finds in the German verb auf- 
liehen. The etymological ground is a dangerous 
o ne, however , and it is better not to b uild on it. 
*lato seems to mean that the dialectic niethod starts 
with premises given by sense-perception and ordi- 
nary reflection, and seeking the presuppositions of 
these ascends to the first principle. An example 
of this is found in the inference of independent 
being as the necessary condition for the existence 
of dependent being, and this may be said to be the 
substantial insight lying at the basis of all true 
p hilosophy. / l^lato contrasts this method of as^ 
cending from the imperfect to the perfect by dis- 
covering presuppositions, with the geometric 
method that uses axioms or fixed {oLHivrfz ov^^ hypo- 
theses, not b eing able to deduce them or explain 



Being and naught are annulled or subordinated 
{aufgehohen), found to be moments of a more con- 
crete and independent idea, the becoming. Thus 
in the dialectic an incomplete idea gets lo%t» \xiL ^ 
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I more complete one, of which it forms one of the 

/ characteristics ( Bes iim Jiiuiujen). 

— "BuTTs tiiia only a psychological I'esrilt or is it 
also ootological ? Is it a necessity of being or only 
a necessity of thought that the simple shall exist 
only as a phase of becoming? Undoubtedly what 
thought finds necessary to think in regard to exist- 
ence must be ontologically necessary. This has 
been forever set at rest by the history of the Post- 
Kantian philoBophy^in Fichte (his latest Berlin 
system, found in his Way to a Blessed Life), and 
in Schelling and Hegel. Seize the Kantian dual- 
ism of thing- in-itseif, opposed to forms of subject- 
ive thought, and see what is left for the objective 
after subtracting all forms of thought, and one 
will see clearly that thing-in-itaelf under all its 
names such m "objective esistence," "pure be- 
ing," "the absolute," is a mere form of thought. 
You cau have no half-way ground — you cannot 
affirm a thing-in- itself and deny objective validity 
to the categories of the mind like quality, quan- 
tity, causal relation, mode, and the like. I'or a 
denial of relation and mode to the objective makes 
it impossible altogether.* 



Hence if it is seen that the simple aa pure being' 
or pure naught cauiiot e.xist except in contrast to 
its opposite and cannot be thought except ae an 
element of the categoiy of becoming, this must be 
accepted ae objective or ontological truth. If it is 

•I regerd this aa my fli 
Inmj'lifewbeDiamtti 
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fnuml, too. that becoming is in its turn imperfect 
anil depeniient and only a moment of a sttil more 
concrete idea, this, too, is ontological. It is a dis- 
covery of what WG imply when we use the category 
of real esjetence, or objective, or thing-in-itself. 
We are making clear to onreelves what that 
thought contains, and discovering what cau jios-/ 
y have ont ological tratli. 
t us now analyze Becoming with Hegel and I 
see if it is also an incomplete thought. 

THE "moments" of BECOMING. 

Becoming has two forms (p. lOa) beginning and ] 
ceasing {Enfutehvn iind Vergeheti). Each of t 
forms is the unity of being and naughti^not the ] 
unity that arises from absti'action — not the unity ] 
that omits their difference, but tlie unity that con- 
tains their difference. Hence Hegel calls it a de- j 
termined unity (beslimmte EinheU) — a unity that \ 
contains diflei'ence as well as identity. If we say 
that becoming contains being and also naught, we 
do not mean that these two are mixed together and 
that eu*h is present as an ingredient. For we 
, have learned that pure being is not to be thought. . 
as a. pure siniple but only as a self-annulling, or i 
self -negating, which is therefore a becoming and 
not a simple being or a simple naught. Whatever 
it is taken for, it is in fact only a terminus, and the 
act of thinking it or taking it at once determines 
it as something else than that which its definition 
gives it. 

Hence in our category of becoming, though we 
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have tA'o elements, they are not any longer in their 
piiritj and simplicity but each united with the other 

as a bec oming. — — -^^^ 

r Each becoming is therefore a union of beeoni?\ 
' ings. Here is our second paradox. It is the in- 
eight into the second step of the dialectic. Becom- 
ing is a union of being and naught, not aa two sim- 
ples but as two forms of becoming. Lot ns ex- 
amine this closely. Make a sort of algebraic sub- 
Btifcution of the already found values of being and 
naught. For being substitute the category of ceas- 
ing, and for naught, substitute that of beginning. 
Our becoming then is a transition from ceasing to 
beginning and from beginning to ceasing. Again, 
either of the two species of becoming is likewise a 
similar transition from itself to its opiTosite. For 
substitute once for all the newly found values of 
being and naught, namely ceasing and beginning, 
and we have for ceasing (from being to naught) a 
transition from ceasing to beginning. For begin- 
ning, wliich was a transition from naught to being, 
we have now a transition from beginning (the new- 
found equivalent of naught) to ceasing (the equi- 
valent of being). 



■SSmuch as wehaTe louncTthe simple cate- 
gories of being and naught unthinkable except as 
categories of becoming — t. e., except as ceasing 
and beginuing, we must substitute the latter equi- 
valents in all categories of becoming whenever they 
occur. Hence universally ceasing and beginning 
are each a transition to the opposite and each op- 
posite is a transition back to the foiiuer. Hence 
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each is a transition through its opposite to itaeif 
and what wo hare is reiurn-fo-ilself and we have 
no longer any becoming, for becoming im])lie8 a 
unity of oppositos and at the same time a differ- 
ence of oppoaitea — it is always from one terrai- 

8 to another terminus. Hegel (p. 102) explains 
in his own way this process. "Becoming con- 
tains being and naught as two unities, each of 
them being iikewiae again a unity of being and 
naught .... Beginning to be and ceasing 
to be [EnisUhen und Yergeheii, p. 103) are these 
two nnitiee, each being a union of naught aud 
being." Each of these is a form of becoming 
ind since they have opposite directions they para- 
lyze or annul each the other. For in ceasing we 
have being passing into naught ; but naught is as 

) have seen only a transition to the opposite of 
itself, namely to being, and this is a process of be- 
ginning. Thna ceasing (evanescence) euds in he- 
finning (origination). But beginning is the other 
direction ; naught passes into being, but being is a 
Self-annulling category and is only the transition 
into naught, or the category of ceasing. Thus be- 
pnning posses into ceasing aud ceasing into begin- 
ning. "They do not annul each other externally. 
Kit each one of these categories annuls itself and 
Sevelopa its opposite out of itself." 

Hegel calls attention (under 3, ^' Aufkeben des 
\Werdens") to the equipoise in which beginning 
■and ceasing have now been found. Since naught 
and being are in unity and since beginning and 
eeasiug ore likewise each the immediate producer J 
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of the other, ve find that our entire category of 
becoming has collapsed. For if we cannot have a 
procedure /rom and to, we have no becoming. It 
is an abiding rather than a becoming. Each is a 
return to and arrival at itself and not a mere tran- 
sition to its oppoaite. Hence becoming does not 
truly name the result, "Being and nauglit are, as 
termini of becoming, only vanishing categories. 
But becoming implies their sustained difference 
( Unterschiedenheit derselben). Their vanishing is 
therefore the vanishing of the category of becom- 
ing, that is to say the vanishing of the category of 
vanishing. Becoming is an unrest that does not 
hold out — it sinks into a peaceful state as the 
result [of its self -contradiction]." 

We must not forget, however, that this result is 
not a simple — neither a simple as being, nor a 
simple as naught. It is a movement or activity 
within itself ^ — a self -repulsion of the simple, 
which however returns to itself as the union of 
the simple with its opposite. Retum-to-self is 
not becoming, but an equipoise, a movement to 
self-identity. Here we recall Hegel's first en- 
counter with this thought in the Phenomenology 
where he found the total concept of force or 
energy or law of forces, to be the self-repulsion 
of the hojnonymona and the self-attraction of 
the heteronymous. This is the same thought. 
The simple (or homonymous) can be thought 
only as a self -negating- Tiae self-opposed (or 
heteronymous) is only n self-attractiug or rather 
a return to the simple, just aa the categoriea rf_ 
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using and beginning eac!i develop their oppo- 

i and thus become quiescent totalities. The 

Btremes do not liave to become, or make a tranei- 

Ition, for each develops its opposite out of itself 

md becomes thus a totality. The totality cannot 

iecome, for it already contains all potentialities 



Hegel says therefore (pp. 103-104) : " This 
Result is the evanescence { Versuhwitndeyiseyn) of 
3ie diBtiiictions on which the becoming depended, 
mt is not a vanishing into naught ; for that would 
^ only to fall back into one of the categories 
iirhich has already been seen to be imperfect and 
*lo pasB over into another, whereas we see that our 
present result contains the outcome of being as 
well aa of naught. In fact we have the quiescent 
simplicity that has arisen from being and naught. 
But this quieBcent simplicity {N. B.) is being; not 
Bitnple pare being as before,— but being as the 
Eorm {Bestimmuny) of the whole. Becoming has 
'"lerefore passed over into determinate being 
Vaseyn), or in other woi'ds into a unity of being 
nd naught that has the form of being — the form 
Gestalt) of the one-sided immediate unity of being 
^d naught," 

\ Here is a very important thought of Hegel. 
pThe form of being" means the form of returu- 
V'flelff the form of self-identity aB annullment of 
e opposite. His remark that this ia a " one-sided 
jnity " hinla of the development, a little further 
,, of the opposite oue-sidedness, not in the form 
I, but in the form of naught— namelyi tha 
jategories of iiuitude and de\ioutitMice, 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE METHOD OP HEQEL's EIBST 
CUAPTER. 

THE student of Hegel who has seized the 
thought of the diacussioa of heiag, naught, 
and becoming, will hear iu mind the following 
great lesaous that he has learned : 

1. Hegel is not "deducing" the other cate- 
gories of his logic from Being as an assumed first 
principle. Being is not a first principle, but only 
the euiptiest and poorest of all pure thoughts. 
Hegel finds that this pure thought — called " pure " 
because empty of all ideas derived from experience 
— is not what it is supposed to be. A careful ex- 
amination of it shows it to be a paradox — a 
thougiit that does not correspond to its definition, 
but immediutelj contradicts itself — we make the 
simple the opposite of itself by thinking it. Hence 
instead of being a first principle, "a fixed hypoth- 
esis" as Plato calls it, it is altogether untenable — 
a aecondaiy principle which is seen to depend on 
a primary eometluTig else or to be in unity with 
some other principle, and hence to be ouly a half- 
thought. The whole thought, or at least a more 
complete thought, is discovered in the becoming. 
But further esamiutition discovers that it, too, is 
not a complete thought but out: that forms a half 
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of the more complete thought of determiuate being | 
(Danei/n). In other words beconiiug can be only 
an arc of the process of Retura-to-self — a process 
which has the form of being. 

3. The second important observation is that ] 
Hegel ia not treating of mere Bubjective thoughts, 
mere psychological processes, which may be 

ed as having no objective validity, but his 1 
"dialectic" is just as well objective in the sense ] 
that its results are ontological as well as psycho- 
logical. For it is evident that a pure simple like 
being or naught must be, outologically, only a 
point of departure. It could not exist or be 
I objective, for that would make it a determinate 
I being — a self-contrasted being. Becoming like- 
I wise is not possible as an ontological category — it 
I is a part of the process of self-return and can 
K found purely by itself. Self-returu, if 
I stated as a becoming, is altvays misstated. It is 
I like describing an arc of a circle as a straight line. 
I Ko part of the process of self-return is or can be 
■ merely a becoming. Self-return is the oulypossi- 
I ble form of objective reality — this is the result of 
■the first chapter of Hegel's logic. 

3. Equally important is it to notice that the { 

irlier categories do not remain "with a epher 

I which they are still valid." They have been 

Vtefuted and exploded forever, as having truth — 

'^ e. as ap])lying to independent and eteiTial exist- 

■enoe. They are only finite and imperfect cate- 

■IforieB — only inade()iiate modes o£ thinking what 

1 be more perfectly and adequately thought by 



the siibBeqiient and final categories. This is of 
vital importance in dealing with the pantheistic 
wing of Hegelian thinkers. If these categories 
have something objectively valid, they will of 
neceesity belong to God's thinking as well as to 
man's thinking, and hence there will be finitude 
in God. Hence God will be conceived as thinking 
Uia own essence in the creation of the world. The 
tme view is that the Logos thinks Iiis derivation- — a 
derivation eternally past^ — and thereby gives rise 
to the Creation— Spaoe, Time, Inorganic Matter, 
Gravity, Light, Plant, Animal, and Man, Creation 
is the Processio and not the Logos nor the Holy 
Sjiirit. In-afi-niuch as the Abaolnte must be con- 
ceived as an eternally complete process of Return to 
Himself all forms of finitiide must now he annulled 
and eternally annulled in his thinking. The dia^ 
lectic appertains only to what ia finite, inadeqnate, 
or incomplete. That must necessarily be annulled. 
How then can it ever exist unless the Absolute 
continually brings it into being? If he thinks 
only his own perfection lie does not create the 
finite? No, bnt his perfect object the Logos, in 
thinking of his eternal derivation, does bring into 
existence finite categories. But these cannot be 
being, naught, becoming, and the other lo^cal 
categories. The categories of creation are space, 
time, matter, life, etc., as we shall see when we 
take up Hegel's Ides. The categories of being, 
naught, etc., are the pure thoughts under which 
man thinks true substantial existence — a series of 
thoughts which begins with the moat inadec 
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category that lies above experience and ends with 
the most adequate category, namely Absolute 
Mind. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



THE CATEGOUY OF DETEKMINATE BEING {DASBYN) 
OE QUALITY. 

DETERMINATE being is not simple entity or 
simple being, but it has the form (Gestalt) 
of being, which is that of return-to-self. The 
simple is, as before seen, one of the two termini of 
becoming ; becoming is the process of transition 
from beginning to ceasing and from ceasing to be- 
ginning; hence a process of return to itself 
thi-ough an opposite. This form of being, there- 
fore, bus two phases : first, that of the return to 
being through naught and second that of the 
return to naught through being— a negative and a 
I positive return, both of which moreover liave the 
I form of being, because botb have the form of 
I retum-to-self which gives self-identity. Hegel 
f calls these two forms of determinate being "reality 
ind negation." 

Slity is what we found to result when being 
returned through naught to being, or beginning 
returned through ceasing to beginning. Negation 
is what we found as naught returning through 
being to naught again, or aa ceasing returning 
through hegimiing to ceasing. 

3 we have two threads, and we shall always 
3 two threads to our dialectic, hereafter. The 
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dialectic will cease when these two are absolutely 
identical as " Idea." When identical there cannot 
be any annulment of either through the other- 
each will then be an entire personality^ 

The dilterenee between reality 'and negation ie 
deeper than that between being and naught, or 
between ceasing and beginning — the identity ia 
Jso deeper, for thoy both have retuni-to-eelf. 

Hegel announces the dialectic of determinate 
)eing as quality (p. 106) in the two forms, reality 
L and negation: "Determinate being is reflected 
[ into itself, in these two categories (besHmmtheUen)" 
I and this is explicitly stated (geselzi) as the cate- 
I gory of "somewhat," He esplains (p. 107) the- 
I expression "posited" as used to signify what is 
1 actually developing and manifesting itself in tha 
i object, and not what is merely a result of an exter- 
\ nal comparison, or of some anticipation on our 
1 part of what will happen. 

" Being and determinateness are not related to 

B^ne another as general to particular. But both- 

fare coextensive . . . determinateness thus isolated 

8 existing determinateness is quality, a quite sim- 

Bple and immediate determinateness," 

Here we have the logical ground given ns for 
~ aing quality. Quantity and quality are species 
of det«rminatoness. Quality is that determinate- 
nesB which is one with the being of the object ; if 
the quality is changed tlie being is changed and 
vice rerm. Quantity, as will be seen later, is not 
identical with the being but may be changed with- 
I put changing the being. If a lake grows in siz 
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Btill remains a lake. But the quantity is connected 
with the being to eome degree, for if the lake is 
made very Bmall it is called a pond and not a lake. 
On the other hand were a salt lake to be increased 
in size by a thousand miles, it would he called a 
sea or ocean. 

Reality is quality with its "moment" of being 
accentuated, while negation is likewise quality 
with the "moment" of naught accentuated (p. 
109). Let us see the genesis of "somewhat*' 
(Etwas). 

SOMEWHAT (ETWAS). 
Although reality and negation are distinguished 
from one another, yet they are identical as quality, 
as determinate being, and as containing both be- 
ing and naught as "moments," and they likewise 
are each a "return-into-self." Eeality is a retum- 
into-self of being ; negation is a return-into-Belf 
of naught. But each form of ret it m-iu to-self is 
likewise a process of positing its other, namely : 
being, in its self-mediation, first posits naught; 
and naught in its mediation likewise begins by 
positing being. Eememhering this, we shall see 
that reality in the processof "accentuating" ite 
being, has first to "accentuate" negation, and ne- 
gation has likewise to "" accentuate " reality. Hence 
there is a syntheais of these two categories and we 
have a new category which Hegel calls " Etwas" 
(somewhat). Somewhat is a reality to which 
belongs negation as a limit— it is a limited reality. 
There must be also two forms of it, a positive a 
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R negative, because there are two forms of retnrn- 
tto-iteelf, reality and negation. Iteality retura- 
I to Bclf is "somewhat" and negation rutuming 
W<io self U "other." Somewhat and other are the 
■ two forms of determinate being. Hero (in ■' some- 
■Tfhat") reality and negation are united, and their 
^distinction is annulled or cancelled so that it is an 
Internal distinction (Insichsei/n) — a very impor- 
lant thought of Hegel, which he proceeds to dilate 
■-Upon. 

The category of "somewhafia the first negation 
•of negation (p. 114) "as simple, existent relatiou- 
Fto-iteelf." This is the germ of all individualization, 
Jit is this insight which reveals the necessity of all 
[Oniversals or generals to be individuals, or to havo 
ft£he form of simple self-relation. "Determinate 
wing (p. 114) life, thought, and the like have 
dstence only (bestimmi sich wenentUch) aa exis- 
tent beings, living individuals, thinking egos, etc, 
"his principle ( BexUmmnng) is of the highest im- 
Mrtance, for without it we shoiild hold fast by 
.eralities" and believe in "deity rather 
lan a personal ffod," and in general we should 
mve a pantheistic unity in which all multiplicity 
md definitenoss of character are lost. The nega- 
^ve of the negative in this category of "some- 
what" is liowever only the germ of subjectivity or 
selfliood. Its internality is quite vague : " It 
_wiI1, by and by, in the categories of being-for- 
self and idea {Begriff) gain the concrete intcn- 
tety of selfhood." 
1 Those who take Hegel's absolute ta b& v>n. 
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abstract universal in which the individual is swal- 
lowed up would do well to study this page (114) of 
the first volume of the larger logic auJ keep this 
in mind afterwards in reading the entire work, j 
In this way they will come to see that " personal- 
ity " ia not an idle, meaningless designation of the 
Absolute Idea. In fact, Hegel's philosophy may in 
truth be said to he the philosophy that everywhere 
refutes the abstract universal and everywhere 
demonstrates the individual as the true and abid- 
ing. But his "individuality" is not a mere par- 
ticular — it is universal us well as particular, and 
hence this individual "posits" or "iiccentuatea" 
his universality by combining into institntionB — 
the family, tlie state, the church, etc. 

"Somewhat," as we have seen, is a new form of 
retum-to-self and a process, juat as much as being, 
naught and becoming were processes. In thinking 
"somewhat" we think reality and ne^tion in 
unity and do not name quite all that we think 
when we name it "somewhat." For we have the 
positing of another, as well as a somewhat, before 
our minds. Somewhat and other express the two , 
aides of the one thought of determinate being. 
The somewhat is limited by the other ; it is de- 
pendent on the other. Its dependence constitutes 
its unity with the other. To depend on another is 
to have one's self in another, so to speak. Hence a 
dependent being is outside its true self and it man- 
ifests or shows this emptiness by its dependence, 
The exhibition of this dependence is change. For 
change shows a foreign influence and proveA Ulsti 
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the changing thing is not itself a whole, but a part 
of a larger whole that includes the thing and its 
other. 

Here we have arrived at the idea or definition of 
finitude. That is finite which is a somewhat over 
against another and dependent on that other. 
"The finite is not in itself, but in another,^' says 
Spinoza. That is to say, it is not self-active and 
the cause of its own attributes, but its characteris- 
tics are impressed upon it by outside influences. 
This is the true insight into the category of qual- 
ity. To think things under the category of qual- 
ity is to think them under the relation of thing 
and environment, or somewhat and other. This is 
treated more in detail by Hegel under the category 
of finitude (pp. 115-140). 



CHAPTER XVII. 



ON arriving at the idea of dependence i 
external influence, we hare come to the cat- 
egory of flnitude. A Bomewhut that ib not a true 
self, but has itself in another, or, in other woi-ds, 
ifl an appendage of somethiug else, is changeable 
and finite. We must turn this thought round on 
its various aides, as Hegel does. But it is neces- 
Bary first to point out the fact that we have not yet 
done with, or passed beyond the category of some- 
what and other. The "dialectic" has not brought 
US to "flnitude," as though it were a subsequent 
category in the series. Finitude is incidental to 
the category of somewhat and other, just as 
retum-into-self and the form of being were inci- 
dental to becoming when its two termini were 
taken as two species of becoming (ceasing and 
bogiuning). 

Finitude is the form of this relation. A thought 
of a determinate being as a somewhat opposed to 
another is the thought of what ia essentially finite 
and changeable. Because whatever is in the some- 
what is there through the influence of the other, 
and not through self-determination or self-activity. 
Therefore the somuwhat is nothing but the mani- 
feetation of the other, and hence a process of pa> i 
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etual change, since extenml iufluenee mauifcsta 
teell only in the form of cliauge. 

But here we have a. multitude of ehatlea and dis- 
inctions, some of wliieh are very important in the 
legelian terminology. These are, first, ' • in itself," 
or potential {an sich). The somewhat is takenfor 
ta independent instead of a dependent being 
'tich it is. This being-in-itself is opposed to the 
Bng-for-another whioh essentially beloTigs to it 
. 115). "The category of somewhat is a be- 
aming, and as such it is a transition whose two 
ermini are also somewhats — or somewhat and 
►ther— and lience this sort of beeoming is change, 
; sort of concrete becoming. The category of 
mewhat involves in its very definition the eate- 
Sry of change " (das Etwas verandert sich 
indchst tmr in seinetn Begriffe). 

The dotcrminatenesa of being is at first re- 
Urded as belonging to the somewhat, and not as 
Brivative from the "other." The other is like- 
ise regarded aa an independent somewhat, {a) 
ich of these, therefore, is a being-in-iteelf. But 
Don more careful thought (fi) it is discovered tliat 
lia being-in-itself has negation appertaining to it, 
id hence is determined in itself. Its determinate- 
tes IB therefore not merely derivative from the 
iher, it is characteristic form, nr condition {Be- 
^laffenheii) of the object. This is the negation 
I the being-for-others and hence we have hero 
le category of limit { Grenzc) which is (c) the im- 
lanent definition of the somewhat, and consti- 
ita flnitude (p. IIC). For if the determi- 
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s is essentijiliy " limit," it involves fini trade. 
For in ita liniit a eomewhat finds ita other. 
This must not be conceived as though the somewhat 
and the other were in jiixtapoeition, the ono here, 
the other there, for this is only lialf of the thought, 
hut the somewhat depends on the other ; its being 
is a part of the other, and hence it can be itself 
only hy changing or perishing — this is esaential 
finitnde. 

The treatment of this subject ie very prolix, oc- 
cupying 25 pages (10,000 words). Hegel was jas- 
tified in this detailed treatment, however, by the 
prominence given to the category of " infinite pro- 
gress" by the Kantians and fichteana. Morality 
was treated under this category, and immortality 
was deduced from the impossibility of becoming 
moral within a finite time. This detail of treat- 
ment, however, makes the subject more difficult 
for the reader in our day. We have, it is true, the 
category of infinite progress, and it is quite as im- 
portant as ever ; but it masquerades no longer un- 
der the questions of morality, hut is included under 
those of psychology. We are told that infinite 
progress denotes inconceivability — the finiteness 
of our power of conceiving or thinking. This is 
Hamilton's "law of the conditioned." Agnos- 
ticism results from this insight into the nature of 
the finite to be an infinite progress. The further 
insight into the necessity of the true infinite as its 
ground emancipates the thinker forever from the 
category of "quality" and its agnosticism. 

Hegei, after the manner of Aristotle, enoi 
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in tedious inventory the shallow views that arise I 
from the Bway of this category, awd shows how j 
each one of them dialecticaily passes over into the j 
next deeper one by a, little more insight into the ] 
subject. 

The reader of Hegel will, however, make a bad j 
mistake if he superstitiously takes for granted that j 
Hegel has exhaustively discovered and disc 
exactly all the subordinate categories which may be ] 
found on the way between pure being and quantity. 
For there is siniply an indefinite possibility of 1 
shades and determinations of thought here. The 
caprice of thought is the only limitation to the ' 
multiplication of steps in the dialectic progress. 
' The chief rubrics, it is true, are to be found in 
' the thought of all nations risen above barbarism; 
' but at one epoch there will be one application and 

at another epoch another application made of 1 

I minute distinctions, such, for example, as are bor- j 

rowed here from the vocabulary of the romantic ] 

I school of thinkers who sentimentalized over human ] 

finitude and incapacity to know God as he is, and ] 

I over hnman impotency to attain perfect virtue. 

The Bub- categories treated by Hegel here are 1 
[ being-in-itsolf and being-for-othors, destination, 1 
[ Bcttial condition, and limit, {An-sivh-sei/u, Seyn- | 
t /Qr-a9ideres, Bestivimung, Besehaffmheit, Greme) ] 
I aa already named. These lead to finitude (Snd- 
\liahkeit) and nnder the latter come "restraint" 
r.(md "ought" {Schranke and Sollen), with a note 1 
1 {Anmerkung) on "thou canst because thoa J 
honghtest," etc. 
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His next rubric k the "tranaition of the finite 
into the inflnite," and this cIobcb the chapter on 
"Finitude." Buthisparagraphson "the reciprocal 
limitation { Wechselbe.ilmvmng) of the finite and 
infinite" show that he has not left the sphere of 
qnalitativB limitation as yet. He comes to " the 
aflirmative infinitude" (p. 148) and makes his 
transition to " being-for-itself " {Fur-sick'Seyn) 
which is " the qualitative being completed, or the 
inflnite being" (p. 1C5). "Being-for-itself" is 
independent being— in other words, such being ae 
can be by itself. Hence it must be self-determined 
being, and not being-through -an other, which is es- 
sentially finite being. Independent being and in- 
finitude are the same, accoi-ding to Hegel, aa he 
has told us. 

But what is this independent being and how 
have we arrived at it? Moreover, liow does this 
lead UH out of what is f|ualitative into what is 
quantitative ? These are the questions that assail 
us hei-e, and their answer opens one of the most 
interesting discussions to be found in this science 
of "pure thought." Once able to see this answer, 
we shall be inwardly competent to solve that ques- 
tion of agnosticism and to refute the Hamiltonian 
doctrine of " the conditioned " which has proved 
a bar to all philosophic progress for so long a time. 

This insight is in itself a very simple one. We 
acquire it at a glance when the essential conditions 
are before us, and afterwards there is no diPBenlty 
in applying it. But Hegel's treatment of the sub- 
ject is calculated to mislead ua unless we have 
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alreatiy obtained this insight — for the reason above ] 
stitteii, namely : He cauvasges many of the shal- 
low views of the finite before coming to the essen- 
tial insight which guides his investigation. 

Let us conoeutrate our attention ou this eseetitial I 
point flret. A brief statement of the doctrine of | 
'•determinate being" may be made as follows : 

1. The categories of pure being and pure naught I 
are fonnd to be termini of becoming and as such. I 
they are ceasing and beginning. 

2. Becoming, with ceasing and beginning m | 
\ its termini collapses, because each of its termini is 

, returu-to-itself through its other— it has the 

I form of being or self-relation. Its form of being, 

however, is not pure being but determinate being, 

3. Determinate being lias two phases — reality, i 
)r returu-iuto-self of being, and negation or return 

into-self of naught. But each of tiicsc, being 
I duplicate, ia likewise the process of producing its 
L ether and henc-o of itself througli its other ; reality 
1 JB in truth reality -negation-reality, or return into 
p. self through negation, and this is the idea of 

"somewhat," or of that which («) limits another, 

J (i) is limited by another, and (r) affirms itself 

k-f^ptinst that other. Likewise negation is negation- 

l reality- negation, or "i-eflected-into-itself "negation 

-or the negation returned into itself through tlie 

lometbing of which it is the other. 

Both are soniewbata and each is atso another 
tto its other. This ia, however, only an arbitrary 
^oonBitleratiou of our own : it is, in the language of 

Hegel, an "external reJiection" and does not go 
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foi' mufh. There is no true dialuetic 
teraal reflection." To say that "ac 
another to its other" and hence that "something 
passes over into its other" belongs to the shal- 
lowest order of verbal qnibbhng. It is of the same 
quality as that verbal dialectic whieh we have dis- 
cussed above regarding being and naught 'which 
proceeded to say that pure being ia naught and 
that naught is the same as pure being, and hence 
each is an immediate vanishing of one in the other. 
Whereas, our "hence" should conclude that we 
have two words for the same thought and not that 
we have a transition between two thoughts. That 
a somewhat is another to its other is an external 
reflection, and although we may suspect that it 
suggests a deeper objective process to be found in 
the very nature of the "somewhat," we cannot re- 
gard this verbal suggestion us of any value. That 
a " somewhat " regarded from another point of 
view is also "other" to something else is an out- 
side consideration and this is the reason why Hegel 
calls it an "external reflection"— an expression 
which he always uses with a tone of contempt. 

5. But disregarding this external reflection and 
turning our attention to the nature of the category 
of "somewhat," we discover its essential self- 
contradiction — it is other to itself, and hence 
essentially changeable and transitory. It is of the 
nature of a somewhat to be dependent on its envi- 
ronment — to have {in Spinoza's words) its being 
in another. Its character or quality exists only in 
relation to another, hence as we said it ' 



ent on thia other for its being,— dependent for its | 
selfhood, BO to speak. 

6. Here comes io the paradox which our habit * 
of external reflection hides from ns : since the 
somewhat is dependent on the "other" for ita I 
being and ita being is really in the " other," 
may see tliat our somewhat is in very truth an j 
"other" to its own being. For it ia an other to 
that other which is its true self. Ei'go ; the some- 
what is other to itself. Q. E. D. Hence the , 
somewhat is itself a contradiction. 

7. Examining this, our parados, fiirtlier, we 
see the genesis of some interesting categories. In 
the flrst place the somewhat cannot exist except ss I 
a process of change. (This is like the develop- \ 
ment of onr category of becoming fram 
" simple." ) Hence the category of finJtude or 
tranaitoriness makes its appearance with this in- 
sight. It involves also the idea of limit or 

I boundary beyond which the somewhat loses ita 
[ identity. 

Again : related to its true self, which is in 

Lits "other," the present somewhat is only an im- 

■perfect realization, and this is what wo may call 

"present condition" (Beschaffenheit) white the 

•ne self is the destination (Bestimmnvg) for 

irhioh the somewhat is tending in its changes, and 

9i6nce arises the category of ought-to-be or is-to-be 

""'w), whose realization ia prevented by the 

itestraint {Schruiih') that appertains to finitudc. 

I'or the category of quality divides the totality 

into two phases, somewhat and other, and refuses 
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to inclu<ie both in their unity. It stubboiH 
yiowa only ono at a time. 

9. Hence arisee the category of infinite pro- 
gress. Seeing the eBsential relativity of the some- 
what — its dependence on another — we trauBfer our 
attention to tlie other. But this " other," too, is a 
somewhat, or limited being, and ia again depend- 
ent on another. We pass on to another, and 
another, again. This we may do ad infinitum, for 
wo nevLT arrive at a final "other." Each is a 
somewhat which depends on a somewhat-elao be- 
yond it, This ia the infinite progress or what 
Hegel calls " the roeijirocivl determination of the 
finite and the infinite." We have only to get an 
insight into what this presupposes to aee the trae 
infinite itself. 

10. We cannot see the infinite progress until 
we see that the somewhat is of such a nature that 
it depends on its "other" and cannot exist with- 
out it, and in addition tn this it must be seen 
that the " other " is likewise a somewhat depend- 
ing also on its " other." Then it is seen that the 
progress to the "other" is endless just becausa 
each ste]) posits another step like the first — there 
is no end to the repetition possible. Each step 
forwui-d is the evolution of a new "other" which 
has to be reached. But how do we know that a 
new "otlier" will always arise on our view as we 
arrive at the "othur"that is now visible? Only 
because we see the final nature of this "some- 
what." It must be its own "other." Hence we 
posit the progi'eas only after wo have seen the 
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totality of the "somewhat." We must havi; the 
\ true influite before our miud wheu we Bay "and 
f 80 on forever." For the progress is infinite ODiy 
I for the reason that the true infinite makes it possi- 
[ble. 

11. The infinitude of space is supposed by 
[ Hamilton to be an infinite progress rather tlian the 
I true infinite. But the contrary is the fact. We 
I Bee the true infinitude of space and affirm the inft- 
I nite progress only after seeing that space is infi- 
I nite. Space is of auch a nature, we say, that any 
1 limits to it posit or affirm space beyond them ; 
I they cannot exist outside of apace without space to 
I exist in. Hence instead of limiting space they 
I affirm its continuance. Space can only be limited 
I by apace, and hence it can only be continued and 
I is infinite. In other words, space is its own 
I "other." That which ia ita own "other" is of 
f infinite. 
The eomewhat is of necessity its own other 
I — this is the fundamental truth in I'cgard to qual- 
I'ity. The "other" on which the dependent being 
Jdepends is its true self. Hence in the change of 
J^e finite we have only a process of the nianifeeta- 
liion of the self of the finite. We have arrived ut 
I the category of beiug-for-itsolf. 
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WE ascentl from the part to the wiiole — from 
the somewhat and other to thii unity of 
their process which is Inilepeudent being or being- 
for-itself. The first aspect of this independent 
being ie its infinitude. There are many aspects to 
it, but this is the most strilcing one because it is 
80 directly opposed to that characteristic of quality 
which leads to agnosticism and despair of the in- 
tellect. 

There is uo more hopeless condition of mind 
than to be caught iti the meshes of the category of 
quality, or first immediateness. Great honor is 
due, not to Hegel merely, but rather to Plato, who 
first discovered the road out of this Slougli of De- 
spond. What Plato has laid down in his tenth 
book of The Laws and in other places, and which 
Aristotle has restated in the sixth and seventh 
chapters of the twelfth book of the Metaphtfsics, 
Hegel has worked out in a new method and ti-eated 
exhaustively in this first division of his Logic. 

The gist of his doctrine as shown in the pre- 
vious chapter is that independent being underlies 
dependent i>eing, or that self-determined being is 
presupposed by being which depends on something 
else; or, in still other words : the partial or incom- 
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plete beiug preaupposes a totality; the partial or J 

imperfect is dependent, but the total ia iiidepeud- 1 

. ent. 1 

Infinitude is the ([uality of thia independent 1 

I being which Ilege! calls " being-for-itself " (^r-| 

sich-seyn). Infinite being is being that is its own J 

other — being that relates to itself, and can relate I 

only to itself. I 

But the infinite is not an empty One. It is not .1 

the mere negation of the finite — such an infinite I 

would be the pure being or naught which we have 1 

I Been refuted once for all. There eiin be no morft 1 

I any return to the category of pure being. The infi- 1 

I nite being has also the finite within it us one of its 1 

" momenta " {or co nip) omental elements). It ne- I 

[ gates and preserves the finite. It contains all the I 

['being that the finite contains and also all tho beiug I 

f that the finite does not L-ontain, It is the fuluesa 1 

F' of being. It is theaffirniativebeingof the ■■some- J 

what " and the ''other," but it does not omit their I 

distinction or difference; for it is a process that I 

I contains all the movement of change but is at tlia- 1 
same time moro than change, namely a process of 1 
returning into self. It is a change that annuls I 
itself. For it changes from one to another, but I 
from the other returns to itself. It finds itself in. 1 
another. Kegel uses for thia important thought I 
the expreesion "Mit sich selhitl zusnmmmgehen," 1 
literally "to go together with itself" or "to ba I 
continued by another " (see page 140). I 

To illustrate this : spaee is infinite becauBe the | 
" other " of a given space is also space — space thus M 
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"goes together with itself" or is continued by 
its other. Space is of such u natnre that its envi- 
roument must also be apace; hence it is iiifiEite. 
Timo also must have an environment of time. 
Any given time presupposes time before it and 
time after it. It is continued by its limits and 
hence is infinite. 

Conscious being also is an illustration : the self 
as subject is also its own object^ita own " other" 
and is thus continued instead of limited by that 
" other;" hence it is infinite. The mind does not 
find any object except in so far as it recognizes its 
own categories in it. To recognize is to find what 
is already familiar — to find one's self, so to speak. 
It is '■ to go together with one's self." 

The "somewhat" is and must be its own 
" other." This is the necessary truth which con- 
stitutes the insight of this dialectic movement 
from the finite to the infinite. 

Consider the somewhat as having its limit in 
another. This makes it dependent on the other 
for its quality. Without the other it wonld not bo 
determinate or real. It would he pure being or 
pure nothing. But this fact constitutes its depen- 
dence. It receives its being from an estemal 
eoui-ce. It is what it is because the "other" is. 
Hence the somewhat has its being through another 
and in another. Its self or identity is in the other. 
We may look to the "other" to find the reality 
of the somewhat. It exists in relation, or is itself 
a "relativity." 

Bat upon reflection we see that we may eijeak of 
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I the " somewhat " more adequately from the etand- 
[ point of the " other." It ie evident that it is itself 
f an " other " to its true self. For it is another to ■ 
the other upon which it depends. This is the i 
nature ol the dependeiit^ — to be " other " to itself. I 
This is its self-contradiction — and this makes ita 
dialectic. 

The other upon which the somewhat depends 
■ 8 true self. The independent being is the self 
I of all that depends on it. 

Here we change our point of view because our 
I -object has lost its individuality, so to speak — the 
V dependent has vanished in the independent being. 
I We have before ns the independent being which is 
I infinite and also for-itaelf. Now we see that the 
pprooeas of alteration or change that constituted 
the finjtude of the somewhat is only its process of 
seeking its true self. It is not a process of perish- 
ing so much as a process of becoming its true self. 
It is a "going together- witb-itself," An affirma- 
tion rather than a negation. It is an acti^'ity of 
realizing what was before only a possibility or 

I potentiality. The " being-in-itself " is becoming 
•*being-for-itself." In Hegel's woi'ds, its An-sich- 
ksyn ia becoming F&r-sich-seyn. 
' Looked atXrom the standpoint of " somewhat " 
we see the finite as the reality, and all is transitory 
knd evanescent. Looked at from the standpoint 
of independent being we see the infinite to he the 
true reality and all change to be only development 
and self- realization. " Reflection into itself," when 
seen partially or from the standpoint of the van- 
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ishing ^^ moments/' the somewhat and the other, 
is change and the decay of the finite. Eeflection- 
into-self seen as a totality is the process by which 
self-identity is sustained and true independence 
realized. It is the vanishing only of the shadow, 
and the persistence of the reality. 

With the sub-category of infinitude, Quality has 
reached its highest point of perfection. In fact 
there now emerges from it another category, that 
of Quantity. This, however, we shall see in the 
next chapter, on independent being, or what is the 
same, infinite being, or being-for-itseU {Fiir-sich- 
seyn). 




CHAPTER XIX. 



BEING-FOH-ITSELP. 



I TRANSLATE this category of Filr-sich-Seyn 
by the espresBion " iadependent beiug" 
tlie reason that the word " independent " lias no 
tinge of verbal quibble about it. There is no " 
ternal reflection" in it. The "finite" may or 
may not imply the "infinite" — that is a matter 
ior external reflection, nnleas we mean by the '■" fl- 
jiiti)" or "imperfect" what we mean when we use 
ithe expression " dependent." For by dependence 
lpre mean derivation from another, and more than 
fUiie : we mean derivation from another and prea- 
flnt suppoii through another. The dependent 
twing, in fact, has its being in another. If we 
tonceive a being as derived once in some former 
, but aa since having become Bclf-existent, it it 
not now dependent, but independent. 

Independent being is the form of any and all 
totality. Every whole of being is and must be 
independent being, for otherwise it would be only 
a i>art (or " moment ") of a larger totality and 
thus not a whole, itself. 

Every whole or totality is, as independent being, 
also a self-determined being, a self- activity. For 
otherwise our category of independent being would 
be merely the category of pure being or naught 
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again. The category of return-in to-aelf or i 
relation is the process of '■ going-together- with- 
itevlt " and this Gsplains the relation of the finite 
to the infinite. The infinite is continued reflection 
into-itself of what, viewed apart, is the finite. 
This is an itctivity of self-detormination. In this 
independent being, therefore, we have a multiplic- 
ity of distinctions: for there is a self as deter- 
mining and a stilf as determined, i. e. distinctions 
of active and passive ; moreover, there is sameness 
of self under the distiuctiou. Taken immediately 
— that is to say, taken as categories of being are 
taken — we liave the category of one-ness opposed 
to multiplicity and this leads to the category of 
quantity, or presupposes it. Let na note, with 
Hegel, how this idea of one-ness enters and de- 
velops. 

All determinate being has proved itself to be 
part and portion ("moments") of independent 
being or being-for-itself . Because every determin- 
ate being, every somewhat is a dependent being 
which has its self or characteristic distinction, in 
another. The source of support for dependent 
being is a self -active, independent being. The de- 
pendent being is not a unity ; it is not a whole or 
totality, but only an effect of manifestation, an in- 
definite multiplicity which is not quantitative be- 
cause not made up of independent and identical 
units. The idea of one-ness arises first when we 
conceive qualitative totality. The somewhat as 
opposed to other is not a one, nor is the other a 
second one j conceived thua the " other " would 
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not be tlie limit and quality of the eomewhat. Bal 
the Bomewhat depends upon the totality and by 
this dependence manifeBts the unity of the total- 
ity: so, too, does the other ; and the other of the 
other. All these qualitative limits manifest th< 
unity of the whole and the whole is a one. 
we have clearly before us the idea of the one— tl 
one-ness of the somewhat and the othei 

The one is "negative unity "in which the dii 
tinctions of somewhat and other all vanish, becai 
they al! "posit" or presuppose the totality as thi 
sole reality— tho one is their reality. They 
for it, that is to say, for the one totality, 
characteristic is their quality and Hegel calls 
their being-for-one (Sepi-fiir-Eines) (p. 
This " being-for-one " is what he called " beinj 
for-other " when treating it within the category of 
the "somewhat." There it was dependence on 
another ; here it ia dependence on the including 
totality. 

The " being-for-one " is the dependence of tl 
"moments" {somewhat, other, etc) on the ii 
eluding totality. But viewed from the 
that totality, or the being-f or- itself, it is depend- 
ence on itself or its self -relation, its independence. 
In other words, the being-for-one of the depend- 
ent *' momenta " is the being-f or-it self of the inde- 
pendent being. The manifestation of dependence 
is the manifestation of unity (of the dependi 
with that on which it depends.) Not only thi 
but tho manifestation of dependence is the 
festation of the being-for-itself in some aght 
which seems at first to bo bo^ouiW,. 
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Now we come to theaeeond consifloration, whi 
id moro difflcnlt und more astonishing. The de- 
pendent looked at anew from tie point of view of 
the independent being must assume new phases. 
We muBt revise our account of it. 

From the category of somewhat and other the de- 
pendence {Seyn-/ur-Anderes) eeenied to render the 
being finite or partial and imperfect. Now that it 
is soon as the product of self-determined being 
(for independent being must be self-determined) 
each dependent being becomes n total also, and 
hence it becomes a one. This is the surprising re- 
sult. It is the "dialectic" through which Hegel 
comes suddenly upon his "one and many" (Eines 
und VieUs) and further on to his " attraction and 
repulsion " (pp. 174, 181) in his discussion of Fur- 
aich-Seyn. 

The independent being or being-for-itself is 
self -determining— as subject it is determining, as 
object it is determined ; hence it is a self-duplica- 
tion and there can be no independent being on any 
other terms. The being-for-itself is independent 
because it is a reflection-into-itself out of its 
"other." That which seems to be its "other" 
proves to be dependent on it. But the "other" 
of the independent being is also a totality, and 
independent, just because it is the result of tlie 
self-determination of the independent. Hence 
the "other" is a "one." It must be noted, how- 
ever, that the "other" is a "one" by an addi- 
tional characteristiG, that is to say, by Boniething 
ddded to it as " other," namely, " reflection-iatO' 
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itself." This is precisely what was found to belong] 
to its nature when we considered it aa finitude an^ 
found that the finite is a part of the infinite, 
was finite because changeable, but change ia th^ 
tranaition of a somewhat as dependent into its o 
true being, its independence. Kence its change « 
and must be a "reflection-into-itaelf." The a 
featnre that discovers to us infinitude unrterlyiagj 
finitude, discovers also to us one and many o 
the place of Bomewhat and others. When we a 
only dependence, isolatedly, we use the category q 
somewhat and others ; when we see somewhat a 
other in its ground of reflection-into- itself or tot 
ity we see ones or units. Thus we have almost ai 
rired at quantity. The insight needed to see quar 
tity instead of being-for-itself is this : every o 
within itself multiple and every mnltipiieity i 
also a unit. In other words, we must see infinite 
divisibility. Each unit mnst appear a composite 
of other units, which again are composites i 
other units, and so on ad infinitum. Then e 
unit is an aggregate of ones and all units are coa 
fltituent ones of including units. This idea i 
quantity. 

But how do we see this necessity of infinite d 
visibility ? Every somewhat is being-in 

i and beiug-for- others and is heuce somewhat t 
other within itself. Hence, too, every being-foj 
itself is a unity of opposed units within itself a 

■ each unit is likewise again a self- op position of 
units, and henco being-for-itself is a quantitative 
unity or an aggregate of units, each one of wMoh 
is an aggregate. 



CnAPTER XX. 

THE FINITE AND THE INFINITE — A COMMEMTj 
ON HEGEL's discussion of these IDEAa.J 

IN this chapter I propose to pass in review some 
of the moat noteworthy passages containing 
Hegel's doctrine of the finite and infinite, of de- 
pendent and independent being, pointing out the 
statements which verify my interpretations aa 
given in tiie last three chapters, 
THE "OTHER," 

Hegel's third form of the "other" (p. 117) is 
that of the isolated other, or the other in its self- 
relation, and this of course ia other of itself or the 
essentially "other." "It is the t6 trEpov ot Plato 
. . . not the 'other' of a somewhat, but the 
other in-iteelf {an ihm selbst), that is to say the 
other of itself. Such a self-other according to its 
essential being is physical nature, which is the 
' other ' of mind . . . nature is the other in 
itself, that which is outside itself, existing in 
space, time, and matter, which ai'e forms of ex- 
.ternality" (p. 118). 

" The other for itself is the other in itself, 
hence, the other of itself, or, in other words, the 
other of the other" (p. 118). All dependent 
being so far as it is dependent is thus outside of 
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its true being, for the latter ie that upon v 
it depeuda ; it ia therefore other to its true eelf 1 
and shows thia unity and separation by depend- 
ence. A dependent being ia Bsseiitially an 
"other." "To be other of itself ia to be abso- 
lutely non-identical with itself, hence aelf-nuga- 
tory, and therefore changeable. But it also re- 
mains in self-identity," for the reason that the 
otlier into which it changes is already its true \ 
self and "it therefore only goes together with • 
itself" (p. 118). 

" IN-TT8ELF." 

•■' In the sphere of being, the self-determinatiofl 1 
of the idea {sich-begiimmen des Begriffs) is only in I 
itself or [potential] and it is called transition 
[^bergeheti); moreover the determinationa of re- 
flection like somewhat and other, finite and infi- 
nite, [reflecting determinations = categories which 
suggest or ' reflect ' one another, just as positive 
suggests negative or finite suggeets infinite] al- 
though they suggest each the other are neverthe- 
lesa regarded as having independent existence" 
(p. 132). In the sphere of essence ( Wesen) on the 
other hand instead of ti'ansition between independ- 
ent categories, we have "reflection in each other" 
(Scheinen in einander) in such categories as posi- 
tive and negative, cause and effect, which if 1 
iaolated each from the other and considered ab- ' 
stractly have no meaning." 

"What ifl in-itself [or potential or implicitly 
contained] {an-aich) and what is ' posited ' or ex- 
plicitly stated {yenetzt) should be carefully diecrira:- 1 
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inated — that is to say, the categorieB as they arc in 
idea(»wi Begriff) and as they are when existing for 
others {seyend-fur-Anderes) should not be con- 
founded. This distinction helongs only to the 
dialectical evolution and is not known to the meta- 
physical philosophizing nor to the ' critical ' [or 
Kantian] which is also a species of the ' metaphys- 
ical '"(p. 122). 

This important remark should be noted as re- 
ferring to the justification of the method which 
treats first of the immediate and then of the medi- 
ated categories — and treats all the categories first 
in their immediateuees, adducing then- undeveloped 
phases and afterwards their more developed phases 
in their order. Every category taken in its pure 
immediatenesa is pure being. But taken as such 
it is utterly devoid of significance. Its definition 
is entirely ignored. There are many grades of 
mediation on the way from pure immediatenesa to 
the true implication of a category. This fact that 
every category has various grades of mediation ie 
truly a great discovery, but it may be variously in- 
terpreted. The first and most natural reflection is 
this : there are various degrees of insight possible 
to the person who thinks a given category. The 
shallowest insight thinks all categories on the dead 
level of imniediateness, whether said categories 
have a deep or a shallow import. The insight that 
is somewhat advanced in the stage of reflection on 
the other hand thinks all the categories with some 
mediation — mediation by means of relations, 
^verjthing is relative and its relations to othMft. 
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are esaential to its existence, is the doctrine of this 
standpoint— a being is nothing, taken out of its : 
relations. Tho deepest insight sees eveijthing as 
a whole of self-determination — it is either inde- 
pendent itself or a part or phase of iiidupendent 
heing. There are three necessary phases of think- 
ing, and correspondent to them are the three sets 
of categories — (a) of i mined lateness, excluding all | 
relation, even self-relation — these are the catego- . 
riea of being ; (6) of mediation, in which relation j 
or relativity is explicitly stated as implied (aa | 
" positive " implies ''negative," and cause implies > 
effect). These are the categories of essence ■ 
( Wesen). The mind in this stage is prone to use 
even the categories of being with a sense of the 
mediation that is presupposed, but not expressed 
by them, (c) The categories of absolute media- 
tion or of self- mediation which express both 
mediation and immediateness, or, in other words, a \ 
mediation that is completed by rcturn-to-self, a 
categories with which the deepest insight does its I 
thinking. These categories Hegel treats under I 
"idea" (Begriff — also translated "notion") mean- 
ing by this self-act ive-beiug. 

The insight into the categories of reflection is ( 
apt to lead a thinker to use even the categories of j 
'being in the sense of categories of essence. In this | 
way arise such philosophic expressions as "the 
being of being," " true being," " being for itself," 
"the absolute one," "the infinite being." "the 
real in all reality," et cetera. These are all cute- \ 
gories of being but used in the sense of essence, . 



But although mediation is a deeper thought than 
i mm ed lateness, it is still an imperfect thought un- 
til it is united with the latter in a higher category. 
Self-activity ie an Immediate that includes medi- 
ation. In it, cause and effect are one — in the 
sense that self-determination implies that the 
self is Bubject and also object — the self is mediated 
through aelf-iiegation, 

Using the mode of expresBion adapted to mcnUl 
pictures we can describe the first stage of thinking 
as that in which one of the three phases of reality 
comes to consciousness. It may be sj-mbolized by 
three lines, thus : -V- three phases function, but 
only one of these is conscious. The second stage 
of thinking may be symbolized thus : -^, only 
one of three essential phases remains still uncon- 
scious. The third stage is symbolized as -V-, all 
phases being conscious ; this is dialectical think- 
ing. 

The first stage is conscious of the self-relation 
bnt not of the antithesis involved in mediation, 
while the second stage sees the mediation but not the 
self-relation ; but the tliird stage sees the self-rela- 
tion which underlies the mediation; it sees return- 
into-self as the ground of all flnitude and depend- 
ence or relation-to-other. 

LIMIT. 

"A somewhat is therefore as an immediate de- 
terminate being {Daseyn) the limit opposed to 
another somewhat, but it has this limit attached to 
itself {es kat sie an ikm selist) and is Bomewfaat, 
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fast because of the mediation that takes place 
■through and by means of this limit wliich ia also 
.its own non-being. It (Grenze, the limit) is the 
mediation through which the somewhat and the 
other both are and at the same time are not " (p. 
128). Since quality depends on limit, the limit is 
the aflirmiition of each, the soniewbat and its 
ither, but the limit is also the mutual negation 
and hence that in which each ceases. Hence the 
3imit seems to be distinguished from the definite 
i)eing (Daseyn) of the somewhat and the limit 
.geems to be distinguished from both somewhat and 
other, indeed to be a sort of middle term between 
the two in which both cease {Sie isi die Miite 
ftcischen beiden, in der sie aufh'dren). This devel- 
ops the contradiction of quality. The somewhat 
through that which it is not and hence it is de- 
,|)endent and finite. "The somewhat with its 
immanent limit, posited as the contradiction of 
itself, through which it refers to what is beyond 
Itself, and is impelled toward it {iiier sicli getrie- 
Un)K the finite." (p. 130). 

FINITTJDE, 

"Non-being constitutes the nature of finite 
liiingB {daa Nichtseyn ihre Ifatur, ihr Seyn, 

Ksmacht)" (p. 131). "The being of finite 
ings as such is the possession of this germ of 
^cay as their innermost being {ah ihr Insichseyn) 
—the horn- of their birth is the hour of their 
death." 
The difficulty of overcoming this category of 
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flnitude IB commented on by Hegel {die Unmittel- 
barkeit der Endlichkeii) (p. 131); " Becaase it is 
qualitative negation iu its extreme form {auf die 
Spiixe getriebeiiB) the simplicity of its detenninar 
tion does not leave raom for afflrinative being dis- 
tinct from its complication with death and decay 
— hence this sorrow over finitude. The category 
of finitude, on account of its qualitative simplicity 
of negation which hringa into sharp contraBt with 
being its nugatoriaess and perishahleneas, ia the 
most stubborn category of tlie understanding {die 
kartndckiffste Kategone des Verstandes) — it is the 
negation as fixed essentially {an aich fixirte)." It 
is the chief category of the understanding or what 
theologians call the "mere human intellect," aa 
opposed to reason, or to the divine intellect, or to 
the dialectical or speculative knowing. It is 
" stubbornly " intrenched in the position that 
whatever is determined, is determined through an- 
other, and therefore limited by an environment, 
and thus finite. That which is not finite but in- 
finite, must be, according to this view, an indeter- 
minate, empty somewhat devoid of all qualities 
or attributes and the same as "pure being" or 
naught, or as Hamilton's "unconditioned." 

By this dilemma of flnitndo or empty infinitude, 
the understanding fortifies its position against all 
attacks. For it is of no possible use to set up an 
empty infinite over against the finite. The finite, 
all that there is of it, over so small a portion of it, 
is better than the whole of an infinite nothing. 
An empty absolute or infinite is only a vacuu m tp 
thought and a vacuum ol Tea\ tixateTiiK. 
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This Btubbom fortreea of agnoBticlBm can I 
kept secure against all would-be gaosticB or epec- 
nlative thinkers so long m its aBsuraptioii is not j 
discredited — its assumption that there are only 
two alternatives, either the finite or the empty in- 
80 Boon as a second kind of determinate 
being is shown to be possible, namely a self-deter- 
mined, the understanding is confounded and its 

stubborn" fortress is leveled to the earth. 
When further it is proved that all determinateness- 
through-another, or in other words all dependence 
or finitude, presupposes self-determination, or con- 
crete infinitude, or true independent being as its 
ground, the problem la completely solved. We 
now see that the finite is only a "moment" of the 
total process of eelf-determination, namely the 
" moment " of self-opposition which is involved in 
the act of determining the self. For the self is 
dirempted into active and passive, or determining- 
Belf and determined-self. This opposition seen by 

ilf without the identity underlying (t. e. with- 
int the self which is the same in both) gives us the 
xategoriea of somewhat and other, and finitude. 
Finitude is made possible only by real infinitude. 

But one may not at first perceive that self-deter- 
mination is infinitude. He mnst note that the 
self is in this activity its own "other " and hence 
continued by it instead of limited by it — just as 
we saw in the examples of space and time. He 
mnst notice the totality of this category and con- 
sider its consequent independence. An indepen- 
dent being cannot be limited through another, be- | 
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caase it can have no "other" to it tjiat i, 
tiiil to its being or to its manifestation. 

Hegel iu tliia place {p. 133) seems upon a super- 
ficial examination to deal in verbal quibbles, for he 
says, in substitnce, that the understanding persists 
in thia lament over the category of finitude, and 
sets np nugatorinesB as the characterietic of all 
things and thus makes pei'ishableuess itself to be 
imperishable and absolute. For peris hableness Ib 
represented as not passing over into its other — that 
is to say into its affirmative qnaiitj — but by this 
very persistence it is suddenly transformed into its 
other ; it is eternal. By attempting to set up fini- 
tude as persisting against infinitude or perishabil- 
ity against immortality, it makes perishability per- 
ish by becoming perennial. But Hegel has the 
rare faculty of looking behind the content of 
thought and seeing its essential form. He sees 
that the validity of thia position of the understand- 
ing depends on the nas of the category of finitude 
as absolute by itself. But sueh absoluteness or 
isolation is utterly self-contradictory. The depend- 
ent if thought as absolute and cut ofE from the 
independent changes instantly into the thought of 
the independent. Its dependence perishes. For 
if aomething can exist by itself it is independent. 
If we read Hegel as proving the infinite by the 
argument that those who assert the finite to be the 
only existence iu the universe and the only possi- 
ble existence — that these assert by this that the 
finite is infinite — we reject this as a verbal quibble 
for the reason that our " finite" has not changed 
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its nature, becoming infinite, and we have not 
arrived at a higher thought. The negative and 
relative remaina negative and relative whatever its 
amount. But the new thought, the real thought 
of the infinite cornea in when we turn our atten- 
tion to the nature of the totality as totality. ^ThUa j 
the relative ia dependent on othera the total- ' 
ity is self-determiued. The finite ia a fragment i 
and imperfect, the total is perfect and yet self-re- 
lated, self-oppoeed, aelf-determined, and hence de- 
terminate like the finite, but also one and every- 
where the same like the infinite. Change the idea 
of finite to dependent (or essentially finite) and the 
verbal quibble dieappeara. 
the bb8tra1nt (schbanke) and the ought 

{sollbn). 
The idea of otherness in the idea of quality, or 
in other words the idea of relativity involved in ! 
qualitative being, gives rise to the idea of destins- ' 
tion {Besiimmuug) as of something not yet real- 
ized) some internal possibility not yet made actual. 
Hence too we have by contrast the idea of an j 
actuality which is not yet what it ought to be. 
This actual condition {BesehaffenMit) should how- 
over he mended and made to correspond to the h 
ward destination. Here we have given to ua tha j 
ethical application of this category of flnitude. ] 
The actual condition [BescJiaffenheit) regarded a 
an obstacle to be removed in the process of realizing 
the ideal ia viewed as a restraint (Scliranke) and 
the destination (Bestimmung) as the ideal becomes 
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But iuFokiiig again the unambiguous oxpresBion 
of this thought by the word " dependent," we see 
that the coneiueion is not a fallacy (in the third 
figure of the Byllogiani), For the dependent is 
limited by the independent of which it is a phase. 
The total independent is the ideal or "ought" ol 
the dependent which at tlie same time is posited 
by the independent, and hence its special limita- 
tions are there because thus posited by the inde- 
pendent. Hence, the ought and the restraint are 
both posited by one being, the independent. But 
this is not all. A conscious being implies inde- 
pendent self-existence. Hence, too, responBibility 
for all of its determinations. Hence the moral be- 
ing feels guilt if it does not square all of its 
deeds by the standard of the moral law. There- 
fore a consciousneas of ought implies present in- 
flnitnde — or in other words independence and self- 
othemeas. 

THE INFINITE. 

The finite is and can be only the part of a pro- 
cess within the infinite, the dependent is always 
within the independent, ""^lie infinite is not the 
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finite is the conceptiou of the untutored reflec- 
tion. It thinks infinite and finite as somewhat and 
other, although the infinite already contains both 
Bidea of the opposition, Ae such crude thought 
it has found the category of " infinite progress." 
But it poBBesses the category of the true infinite in 
the background of ita consciousness aa that which 
makes possible the thought of infinite progreBsion. 
"And BO on forever" implies that there is a 
necessity that the "other" into which we are pro- 
ceeding must always remain the same. The other 
in such a case is always the self-same and the pro- 
grees is only a going-together-with-itself (mii sich 
sell/si zusammengehen) and this is a process of re- 
turn to the self instead of negation and perishabil- 
ity (p. 153). 

" The infinite is iTi fact the process in which it 
[the totality] reduces itself to one of its own deter- 
minations [or 'moments'], namely to an antithe- 
sis of finite opposed to infinite, and annuls this 
self-distinction thus making it affirmative [instead 
of negative, for it is now a negation of negation] 
and by this process of mediation it is the true infi- 
nite" (p. 155). 

"This infinite is not a dead unity, but a process. 
It is not a mere becoming ; but a process of 
re tum-in to- itself, of relation to itself " (p. 155). 

The finite is not the really existent ; it is the in- 
finite that really exists. But the category of 
"reality" is not after all adequate to the expres- 
sion of the truth of the higher categorieB (p. 
156). 
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The reality which the finite posBesBeB is buried 
in a deeper reality— the first negation which con- 
I stitutes finitiide is buried in the second negation 
t which as the infinite is the negation of negation. 
'Negation is therefore now to be defined {be- 
I stimmt) as ideality; the ideal {itheh) is the finite aB 
it esistB in the true infinite, namely as a determi- 
nation or content which is to be discriminated, but 
\ yet is not independent and self-existent [nicht 
seliststdndig set/end) but only a 'moment.' 
I Ideality has this concrete signification which is 
I not perfectly expressed by the statement that the 
infinite is the negation of finite beings" (pp. 156- 
I 157). In this passage occurs a remarkable typo- 
l graphical error, at the bottom of the page 156, the 
I word " identitdt" should evidently be " idealiidt." 
\ Hegel did not mean to say " negation is thus to be 
defined ae identity,'' but "negation is thus to be 
I defined as idtalUy." The context shows this 
clearly. 

In the true infinite the finite exists ideally — that 
e to say dependent being exists in the independent 
I being as subordinated — as posited and yet an- 
' nulled. For it is not the total, but a one-sided 
manifestation of the total. This conception of 
ideality as a higher idea than reality because it is 
the comprehension of the true relation of "reality" 
to the totality, is the important thought which in- 
troduces UB to the idea of being-for-itself {fUr- 
sieh-seyii) as the true independent being. " Ideality 
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may be called the qitality of infinitude 
. an aanuUineiit of fiiiitude and of the empty 
infinite opposed to the finite, it is the return-to- 
itself, or relation to itself and hence has tJio form 
of being [for all that hatt self-relation bus the form 
of being] , . . . it is a being that rests 
on negation of negation or self-related negation 
and IB to be called being- for- itself" (p. 157). And 
again (p. 159): "The solution of the contradic- 
tion of the infinite progress is not in the recogni- 
tion of the equal validity of the two aides [i. e. of 
the somewhat and other — the destination and 
limit], nor of their equal invalidity, but of their 
iileali/i/, the faot that they are merely ' moments ' 
[complemental elements, as acid and alkali in a 
salt] in their difference and mutual negating." 
"Ideality contains the aides of this contradiction 
concretely solved and reconciled, and not merely 
overcome abstractly. And it is the nature of spec- 
ulative thinking to seize opposed thoughts and 
unite them aflSrmatively iu a higher thought " (p. 
160). 

In this thought of ideality we have all the 
seeming reality of the "somewhat and other" 
united with all the nngatoiiuess which made its 
appearance in the categories of finitude. 

"The proposition that the finite is ideal, consti- 
tutes idealism .... the doctrine that the 
finite is not a true existent. Every philosophy 
is essentially idealistic .... the only ques- 
tion being how far it is consietent in carrying 
out ita doctrines .... for the principles set 
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up to explain things — namely, water or matter, 
or atoDJB are not things in their sensuouB coucrete- 
nesB, but thoughts ; as for example, Thaies did not 
conceive water merely as water existing [in the 
rivers and seas] bat also as the potentiality or 
essence of all other things. Hence all other things 
were explained as grounded througli something 
else, namely, water, and not as self-existent. They 
were posited through something else, that is to say 
they were ideal." 

"Wlien a being loses itself in another it ia said to 
be ideal (I'tlesl). Our finite determinate beings are 
now seen to be lost in an all-including process of 
infinite being which posits them as well as annuls 
them and hence holds them within it as ideal. 
This process has the form of being and is a unity 
and aelf-identity and yet the source of endless dis- 
tinction within itself. It is being-for-itself. 



CHAPTER SXI. 

BEING-FOK- ITSELF — A COMMENTAKY OS HEGELIbJ 
DISCUSSION OF THIS IDEA. 

HEGEL conimeiieea his third chapter with t 
words : " la Being-ior-itself qualitative 
being renchee its perfection ; it is infinite being. 
Being at the beginning was indeterminate [i.e. pure 
being]. Determinate being {Daseyn) is annnlted 
being {aufgehohene Seyn), but its annulment is 
merely an immediate affair [not a self-mediation 
but a mediation through 'other' &s in the case 
with 'somewhat ']; it contains, therefore, only the 
primary, immediate form of negation. In deter- 
minate being, being is still retained; both being 
and negation are united in it in a simple unity 
which, however, because of its simplicity unites 
them imperfectly, leaving them non-identical with 
one another; their unity ia not yet posited. Deter- 
minate being is therefore the sphere of difference, 
of dualism, the field of finitude. DeterminateDess 
in this sphere ia a relative affair and not absolute 
determinatenesH [substitute for the word 'abso- 
lute, the word ' self ' in Hegel's writings — abso- 
lute determinateness means self-determinateneasB]. 
In being-for-itself the difference between being and 
determinate ness or negation is posited and also 
resolved into identity (ausgegUchen). Quality, 
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other- being, limit, aa well as reality, being-in-itself, 
ought, etc. are the imperfect mental images (Etn- 
Mldungen) of negation in the category of being ; 
in tliem the difference of being and negation ia 
the ground-thought. But in the category of in- 
finitude negation passes over into i\\&posited nega- 
tion of negation and is the simple relation-to-itself, 
and consequently it contains in-itself {i. e. poten* 
tially) the complete reconcilation and identilictitioij. I 
{Ausgleichung) ot negation with being — that is to 
say: absolute determined being" (pp. 165-160). 

The progress, therefore, according to Hegel has 
been from being and naught as utterly difEerent 
and opposed thoughts — a complete dualism— to the 
insight into the fact that the negative is only the 
activity of being — only its self-determination. We 
now see the negative as the essentially constituent 
element of being. 

Being is of no validity unless self-determined — 
unless it is itself a self-negation and the negation 
of its negation. 

This "absolute determination" or "perfected 
form of quality " is self-determination as being-for- 
itself, the first form of individuality. 

This is, iu its immediateness, one ; in its media^J 
tion it is many, and further on repulsion and at- 
traction ; thirdly, in its self-mediation quality passes 
over into quantity— the repulsion and attraction 
come into identity through the fact that each 1 
itself develops into the other. This we shall e 
plain in the course of the present chapter. 

" Being-for-one " (Seyn-f&r-Einss) is Hegal'tt 
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expression of the dependence on the whole ■which 
one of the "aomewhatB" or "others" has within 
the inflnite or being-for-itself. Each one of its 
phases is a "moment" or a Bomewhat whose iden- 
tity ia lost in the whole. It is " ideal," to use the 
expression commented on in the preceding chapter. 
This (ideality) is one of Hegel's most important 
thoughts and shonid be studied until perfectly 
familiar, inasmuch as it perpetually recnrs in his 
writings. On page 168, for example, speaking 
of this being-for-one : '• It is only a being for 
another and because of this it is also a being for 
one ; it is only the one ideality of all that is con- 
tained in the being-f or- itself as a moment of it." 
"The ideal ia necesaarily for one, but it is not for- 
another; the one for which it is is only itself." 
Because in the being-for-itself the aomcwiiats and 
others have vanished as such; their distinctions 
are no longer valid; their ideality consists in the 
loss of their individuality in the one. The one is 
the self and the idenl is accordingly not a depen- 
dence on another but on its true self. 

" The Eleatic ' Being,' as well as the Spinozistic 
' Substance,' would have to be explained as tho ab- 
stract negiition of all determinateness without pos- 
iting the same in the form of ideality" (p. 170). 
The negation is too complete — it annuls the indi- 
viduality through another, bat does not realize it 
in another. It is the lack of this insight into the 
true dialectic of fiuitude that constitutes panthe- 
ism so-called — -the doctrine that there ia one only 
being and that all else ia maya or illusion. 
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The difficulty of expounding thia category is 
spoken of by Hegel on page 174 in a manner cal- 
culated to ternfy the raw student ; " The mo- 
ments that constitute the idea (Begriff) of the One, 
in Being-for-itBelf, develop separately as follows : 
(1) negation in general ; (3) two negations ; (3) 
consequently two that are identical ; {A) but which 
are directly opposed to each other ; (5) relation to 
itself or identity as such ; (6) negative relation 
which iB at the same time self -relation. 

" These moments appear separately here," Hegel 
adds significantly, " because the form of imme- 
diateness which being-for-itself takes ou [through 
its absorption of all distinction into self-distinction, 
in other words through the dependence of all its 
moments] is also attributed to its momenta and 
each one of these moments is posited as ii self-ex- 
isting (eigene seyende) determination ; and yet 
these moments are inseparable, notwithstanding 
their independence. Hence of each determination 
its opposite may be affirmed. This contradiction 
it is that makes the difficulty here — it is the con- 
tradiction involved in the isolation {abstracten 
Beschaffenheii) of the momenta." 

All of these phases are to be found in any self- 
activity or self-determined being. One must take 
note that negation, and not being, is the sub- 
strate or underlying basis of all things. All 
being as we have seen ia result or "form" of 
self-relation or self-return. Being without this 
self-return ia pure nothing. But the elements of 
eeli-rolation or seif-retum are negative : relation_ 
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is negittion. Self-relation is and must be, there 
fore, self -negation. 

Let UH comment on the sis "moments" nam 
above as belonging to the idea of being-f or-itaeU. ■ 

1. " Negation in general," We have the r 
tion of the somewhat and likewise of the "other;" 
also negation of the finite and of the abstract or 
empty infinite ; we have negation in general, in 
short negation by itself. But negation by itself la 
negation of itself or self -negation, and hence we 
have arrived at the second "moment." 

3. "Two negations." These ai-e a first nega- 
tive and a second negative which is the negation of 
the first; for both of these are involved in self- 
negation. 

The human understanding is an imperfect faculty 
which sees some "momenta" but not all "mo- 
ments " of the object. It nnites some by synthesis 
but fails to unite others. This partial insight into 
the " moments" of true being (or, rather, we may 
say all of the degrees of this partial insight, or the 
epherc of such imperfect insight) is called "the 
understanding." Now the understanding may see 
negation alone, or it may see two negations, or it 
may see that these two negations are identical or 
are opposed. All such insights are partial and yet 
they lead to practical differences in the world of 
opinion and action. These partial insights of the 
understanding furnish guiding principles for indi- 
viduals and for nations; hence it is well not to de- 
spise this investigation into the pure tliought dia- 
lectic which reveals to us the fundamental rationttle 
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of the genesis and diesolution of these pai'tial cat- 
egories. Being pOBSessed of this knowledge it l>e- 
comes possible " to minister to a mind diseased" — 
diseased by a partial view— and cure it by leading 
it to the dialectic that widens it to a higher cate- 
gory- 

3. "The two negations are the same: " the ne- 
gation that annuls the " other " does this by mak- 
ing still another. But we cannot find an ultimate 
"other" — each "other" has its "other," and 
hence wa see the fourth "moment," namely the 
necessary opposition of the two negations. 

4. " These two negations are absolutely op- 
posed." The one annuls the other but is annulled 
at once by another — so that the disappearance of 
one negation is accompanied by the simultaneous 
appearance of a new one. Tiiia leads ua to the 
synthesis which is a far deeper and truer thought, 
namely the fifth "moment." This "moment" 
containe all the preceding — but " in their truth," 
as Hegel would say. 

5. "Relation to itself, identity as such." All 
self-relation gives ua "the form of being." We 
have noticed this thought of Hegel making its 
appearance first in the dissolution of the category 
of becoming — tlie return into itself of beginning 
and of ceaaing through their opposites, constitntea 
"determinate being ;" and aubaequently it often 
appears ; for it is one of the most important i 
sights that Hegel ha^ discovered. Here it gives 
us the self-identity or one-neas of the being-for- 
itself. When wo come to the first part of tht 
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ond volume, treating of Eesence, we ahall find 
Hegel giving what he evidently considers the most 
fundamental and tliorough discussion of this gene- 
sis of identity out of the aelf-relation of the nega- 
tive. The reader will recollect also that it was 
used first by Hegel as the insight which in the 
Phenomenology of Spirit leads out of "Force 
and the Understanding " to the "Begriff" or the 
idea of self-activity. Consciousness became self- 
conBciousnesa when it perceived itself to he the 
necessary enhstrate of the world. The negation 
related to itself is continued or affirmed by its 
" other." H the relation (and all relation implies 
difference or distinction) is to the self, the distinc- 
tion is at once annulled and there is identity again. 
Only where there is persistent mediation is there 
persistence of distinction. The mediation is re- 
duced to immediateness when negation relates to 
negation. Bnt there is another phase to he con- 
sidered : the relation of negation to itself is nega- 
tive, and hence the result is to negate the self and 
produce what is different. Hence we have the 
sixth "moment," 

6. "Negative relation which, however, is di- 
rected to itself." The negative self-relation is a 
production of distinction instead of identity. But 
as Hegel shows in the discussion of "Reflection" 
(Vol. n. pp. 15-26) this very production of dis- 
tinction is itself the very self-relation which pro- 
duces identity again. For the negative activity 
sustains itself by producing negative activity. Bnt 
&ia k the production of what is identical wi^i 
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itself and therefore it is simple identity and as 
Buch devoid of nogiition. Hence it (the produc- 
tion of identity) is the aunulment of the Bclf-activ- 
ity. But such annulment is only the production of 
difitinction — the production of what is different 
from the self-activity. But this very annulment 
k6epa alive the activity and is again identity. The 
student may suppose this to bo a process of ver- 
bal quibbling, but let him think out the objectivQ 
thought which is involved here and ho has tits \ 
secret of Hegel. 

These " six moments " above discussed as in- J 
volved in the thought of being-for-itself, ai 
now see, (or ought to see) not properly coordinate 
" moments," but rather successive stages of insight, 
But for the understanding they will be taken for 
coflrdinate when first discovered. The negative 
aspect of independent being is that which first at- 
tracts ns. We see a totality and the first evidcnco 
of its independence is its exclusion of others and 
sole reliance on itself. This is its one-nees. 

Hegel points out that it is the ideality of the ■ 
being-for-itae!f — the lack of self-existence of its 
moments, as we have explained— that produces 
this ono-nesB (p. 17i). This chararteristic of one- 
ness which is so prominent in being-for-itself will 
be applied to all of the "moments" so that each 
" moment " will be looked upon as independent j 
and aelf-existent — in short, as u being-for-itselt 
This gives uB the explanation of several important 
distinctions that necessarily arise in liuman thought 
on its way towards self-comprehension. And these , 
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diattuctions are used every day by everybody ii? 
thinking the content of experience. The atom 
aud the void, tlie one and tlie many ones, repulsion 
and attraction, and the union of repnlsion and at- 
traction in the idea of quantity — these are the 
chief distinctions discussed. We will take them 
up in detail. 

" The one is not capable of transition into an- 
other; it is unchangeable" (p. 175). It is not de- 
pendent on another, but is self-dependent; its ac- 
tivity mast be, not change, but a " going-together- 
with-itself." Again, it is indeterminate eo far as 
"others" are concerned, and this is due to the 
"ideality" of its determinations — they are not 
Belf-existent, but dependent, and therefore the 
one is a vaenum so far as qualitative distinctions 
go. It is the void (p. 176). Empty space is simply 
the reality of distinction superadded to the unreal- 
ity of tbepart-s distinguished. The points in space 
are everywhere really separated, but they, the 
points, are unreal. Ilere is the atom and the void 
underlying our thought of simce. 

But the atom excludes the void and is excluded 
by it. Here is an example of the superinduction 
of independence on one of the moments, an appli- 
cation of the idea of being-for-itself to one of its 
moments as Hegel explained above. But this mu- 
tual limitation of atom and void is a lapse back 
out of the thought of being-for-itself into the cat- 
egories of flnitude; namely, the atom is a some- 
what and the void is "another," as Hegel acutely 
points out (p. 17G). " The one or atom is the n^ 
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gatioQ in the form of being, aud the void is the 
negation in the form of non-being" (p. 17). Bnt 
as the one is already the self-relation of negation 
it 18 the void in itself. The void as negating and 
excluding is too a one, and hence we have arrived at 
the thought of many ones mutually excluding— -or 
at the idea of repulsion. Perhaps (aa remurked by 
Roaenkranz in Jiia critique of the Hegelian logic), 
the words repnlsion and attraction are too sugges- 
tive of concrete experience to deserve a place 
here in the exposition of the genesis of the pnre 
categories of quantity. But no harm will result if 
the reader is careful to keep Hegel's definitions in 
mind. "The negative relation of one to itself is 
repulsion" (p. 179). That is to say, the exciusive- 
nes8 of the one is conceived by the understanding 
as negating all difitiuctions within itself, and by 
thia very act as distinguishing itself as a whol#:J 
from its own determinateness, and this produces' 
the antithesis of atom and void, which further and 
more carefully seized, is the thought of the one 
and many. For the one is such a thought as in- 
volves self -opposition — in the sense that the one 
self can be one only through this duplication of 
itself. The second is likewise self opposed and ao 
on ad infinitum. Here we have what Hegel calla 
"repulsion;" and moreover, "attraction:" for thw 
negative act of excluding, which generates tlift^ 
many ones, is likewise a single or unital act which 
annulfl tlie independence of the ones and makes 
them "ideal " again {or reduces them to moments 
of the total one). Here we have arrived at ttl§^ 
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idea of quantity. The being-for-itself is still 
qualitative when we regard it as the self-related 
negative which distinguishes and excludes, which 
contains somewhats and others in an " ideal " con- 
dition (i.e. asmoniente.) But when the being-for- 
itself imparts its one-nesa to each somewhat and 
other, making them ones over against it ov within 
it ("repulsion"), and at the same time includes 
them all as "ideal" (momentB), or as emptied of 
their qualitative distinctions (" repulsion" annulled 
by "attraction"), we have quantity. The repul- 
sion is the annulment of dependence, the attrac- 
tion is the reassertion of it. Being-for-one preeup- 
posea dependence (or the "ideality" of the some- 
what and other); but it at onoe undermines, bo to 
speak, this presupposition by negating dependence 
(repulsion causing the "atom and void"). "Re- 
pulsion passes over into attraction, the many ones 
into a single one. The two, repulsion and attrac- 
tion,are at first different, repulsion being the reality 
of the ones, and attractiim being their ideality," 
(p. 18ti). But the ideality is necessary in order 
to have one or ones at all ; and if we have " ideal- 
ity" we necessarily get real one and ones. Hence 
the two cannot be separated, or rather, each is the 
genesis of the other. "Repulsion is tlie positing 
of the many, and attraction is the positing of the 
one ; the latter is the negation of the many, and 
the former is the negation of the ideality of the 
ones in the one ; therefore attraction is attraction 
by aid of repulsion, and repulsion is repulsion by 
aid of attraction " (p. 188). Hegel shows the one 
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in the other (p. 190). "The rcpulwon of tha 
real ones is the preservation of the one (the total- 
ity) through the reciprocal escliieion of one-aa- 
other, [for this exclusion haa the form of finitude 
— somewhat related to another]. . . and hence this Ib 
attraction as tlie ideality of the one. Moreover, 
the one according to its nature {aii sic?t) ought to 
bo devoid of relation to another ; but this category 
{das Ansich) has been long since annulled, and the 
being-for-itself has taken its place, and now the 
nature of the ones {seiner BesHmmunff nacli) ia to 
become many, as we have already seen. The at- 
traction of the really existing ones is their ideality 
[their rednctfon to '-moments"] and the positing 
of the one (totality) in which the many ones an- 
nul themselves and thereby produce the one (inde- 
pendent being) ; this positing of the one is an act 
of repulsion on their part," (p. 190). Hero he 
finds repulsion in that very ideality (or abdication 
of indei>endence) that characterizes tho separate 
moments of finitude as they are retained in being- 
for-itself. They repel their independence by pos- 
iting an excluding unity, which swallows them 
up. 

Hegel summarizes the transition from quality W J 
quantity thus (p. 191) : 

" The qualitative has for its fundamental deter-' I 
mi nation the immcdtateness of being: in this the f 
limit and the characteristic quality {Bestimmtheit) 
is identical with the being of the somewhat, in 
such a way that the somewhat loses its identity 
with each change. Honce its finitude [or perisha^- 
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bility] is posited [expressly stated]. On account 
of tiie immodiateneaa of this unity [of beiug and 
determinateness] in which their difference ha8 
vanished, although jt still rcinainB potentially, (an 
sich) [i. e., in the unity of beiug and naught], 
this difference [of being and determinateness] falls 
outside of their unity [and offers itself] as other- 
ness. But this relation to another contradicts 
that immediateness necessary to qualitative deter- 
minateness and its self -relation, [without self-rela- 
tion there can be no immediateness — hence to place 
what is essential to the nature of the somewhat in 
another, is to destroy its immediateness]. This 
otherness is removed through the infinitude of the 
being-f or- itself which retains the difference [ot 
being and its determinateness] in tiie form of ne- 
gation of negation, and holds it within itself [in- 
stead of in another] , and realizes it in such cate- 
gories as unity and multiplicity, and by this haa 
elevated the category of quality to its true unity 
— not its immediate unity [hut its self-mediated 
unity] of being and determinateness, so that now 
its determinateness is in harmony with its being." 
That is to say : any quiescent being, or any being 
whose nature is determined by outside influences, 
is not in accord with true being, and cannot exist 
as such. But a being whose own act determines 
its character has true quality because it liarmon- 
izes with being, i. e., the being which is self-rela- 
tion is not contradicted by its character, which is 
also self-relation as self-determination. The dia- 
oemiug reader will see by this summarizing remark 
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how deep and how comprehensive the thought of 
Hegel has been in this discussion. 

Now that we have a one that is many, and 
many that are one, we have quantity. A one that 
is not divisible and hence a unity of other ones, 
and at the same time a unit or an aggregate of 
ones, is not a quantitative one. 
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ALL detcrmiuation ia quuutitative. This is a 
dictum ascribed to Schelling, But we, too, at 
tbis stage towliicliwe have arrived miglit make 
the same asaertion. Por WQ have seen that all 
qualitative determinatenesa is " avfgehohen," or 
reduced-to-a-momeut of a higher category, to wit: 
of quantity. The step ia a very simple one when 
seen at a glance. All detcrmiuation must he a 
phase of aelf-determinatioii. But self-determina^ 
tion includes («) self as determining and (b) self 
aa determined — a duplication of the self, so to 
speak. All determinatenesa considered as the im- 
mediatenesa of self-determination must be quanti- 
tative ; for quantity is the immediateness — that ia 
to say, the first and least mature — or least devel- 
oped—stage of self-activity. 

We must hold in view steadily the " Begriff" — 
the idea of self-activity as the ultimate and true 
principle. Hegel, aa we have shown in our intro- 
duction, mast have reached this thought before he 
began either hia Logic or hia Pkenomenohgy, for 
only after seizing that idea could he see that all 
phases of conBciouaneas and all categories of think- 
ing are more or less perfect expressions of this 
highest principle, and that their ahortcominge 
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will be maniCest in each, category or phase of con- 
aciousnesB on dialectic esamination. The dialectic 
will show the defect of each as a nisua or struggle 
to get beyond its own definition to a higher defini- 
tion. The idea of the finite will contain a contra- 
diction which will cause its annulment in the in- 
finite.' Its unity of being and determinatenesB 
lacks mediation, and therefore it is obliged to de- 
pend on external mediation, on the "other;" this 
destroys it, and the larger process, which includes 
both its affirmation and its negation, makes its ap- 
pearance as the infinite and being-for-itself. 

Hegel's task, after gaining an insight into the 
first principle, was to explain all things by its light. 
It was not to invent all things — not to create the 
facta, but to explain them, by showing their agree- 
ment with the necessary presuppositions. 

In the explanation of these categories of pure 
thought he was to show the lower and inadequate 
categories as attempts to seize the idea {Begriff) of 
self-activity — attempts which failed because only 
one or more phases of it were seized and the others 
were omitted. 

The first and lowest phase of pure thought must 
necessarily be pure being, because it is the simplest 
— as the terminus from whicii we begin — identical 
with naught because it could have only the empty 
form of solf-relation and be ntterly void of con- 
tent The form of being is aelf-relatiou. Pare 
being is the form of self-relation but without doter- 
minatencBS and therefore without a self to relate or 
be related. Aa such, pure being is exactly the same , 
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concept as jmro nothing, which ia utter emptiness 
and negativity considered subatantively — that is 
to say considered as self-related. It is not the 
same concept, however, as that of non-heing ; for 
non-being contains an expression of dnalism and 
has the form of relativity to another, namely to the 
being of which it is the negation. 

We have seen the successive phases evolved — be- 
coming with its two phases beginning and ceasing, 
their "retum-into-self "and the rise of determined 
being {Baseyn); its two phases of reality and ne- 
gation and their re turn-in to- self as somewhat 
{Etwas) the category of "other" and the phaBes 
of "being-in-iteelf" (or undeveloped potentiality 
— Ansichseyn), being-for-others (or dependence), 
destination, limit, ought and restraint, change, 
finitude ; the other of the other, and the " going- 
together- with-itaelf," which is another expression 
for "retum-to-itself " or reflection; the infinite 
progress, the true infinite ; the being-for- itself, 
with its phases— being-for-one. one and many, re- 
pulsion and attraction. Finally we have quantity, 
and this thought that all determinateness is quan- 
titative. 

But as quantity ia only the immediatenesa* of 
aelf-activity we are sure that it is not an adequate 
category for the expression of ultimate truth, and 
that our principle, "all determinateness is quanti- 
tative/'wtii have to be setaside further on. Hegel 
must have soon that quantity is inadequate when 
he first came to it. because bis method is that of 
the " Begrijf," or of self-activity, and 
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mTiBt have been evident to him thitt any category 
that does not explicitly aud adequately state self- 
actirity is an imperfect one and will cancel itself, 
when tested in the rflle of universality. 

And yot, quantity is more adequate than imme- | 
diate quality to express the truth of the absolute. 
For while quality makes deter mi nateness to be im- | 
mediately one with being and, therefore demands | 
dependence on an outside determiner, quantity 
makes determinate ness to bo the result of self- 
activity — it is the difference of the self front the 
self, — the self -opposition of the one. This view 
looks straight towards genus (or species) and its 
included individuals in their external aspect. The 
universal, or generating cause repeats itself in In- > 
dividuals, ones, totalities which, however, are 
" ideal " elements of larger totali ties— and thus 
are quantities. 

No material thing could exist, if it were not for 
this self -repetition. For there would be no homo- 
geneity and hence no aggregation. Without conti- 
nuity of the same with the same there could be no ] 
quantity, and without quantity no masses and no | 
molecules. Hence no material being. Thus it it 
that we may say here that all determinatenesa is | 
quantitative. Though it may be something n 
and higher than quantity, it cannot be any lea 

THE 8ITB-CATEG0RIES OP QUANTITY. 

Quantity la the indifference and non-identity oj; J 
being and its determinateuess, just as quality ii^ 
their identity. Hegel alludes to the ordinal^ 
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definition of quantity in mathematics which 
reads: "Quantity is what maybe increased or 
diminished." " To increase," says he, " means to 
make a quantity larger, and to decrease moans to 
make a quantity smaller. Hence this defiaition 
amounts to saying, that ' quantity is that whose 
quantity may be changed.' This is an imperfect 
definition because it uses quantity to define qnau- 
tity," This reminds ns of Bardolph's definition of 
accommodated: "accommodated — that is, when h 
man is, as they say, accommodated," etc. 

Tinder quantity, Hegel treats of («) pure qnan- 
tity, (Ji) continuous and discrete qaantity, (c) the 
limitation of quantity [arising through the unity 
of continuity and discreteness]; {d) "qiiantnm," 
or limited quantity, which is number ; (e) exten- 
sive and intensive quantum, and their unity in an 
infinite progress (the "progre8sions"or"8eries"), 
(f) The quantitative infinitude. This quantita- 
tive' infinitude he shows to rest on the idea of 
ratio wherein two numbers— quanta— are in rela- 
tion to each other so that the value of the whole 
is mediated by both numbers and neither expresses 
by itself any absolute value;^take the terms of a 
fraction for example. Under quantitative ratio, 
therefore, we find the more complete investigation 
of the quantitative infinitude, and its sub-topica 
are {g) the direct ratio, (A) the inverse ratio, (i) 
the ratio of powers {PoienzenverhaUitixs, which 
means the ratio of the number to itself when it 
is raised to a power by multiplying it by itself). 
This leads to Measure {Maass) the third great di- 
vision of the Logic of Being. 
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Connected with tlie discussion of the essential 
categories of quantity there are a succession of 
notes or remarks {Anmerkungen) in which Hegel 
has discussed important applications of his in- 
sights to the solution of vexed questions. They 
are the following : 

(1) Remark on the definition of quantity (pp. 
203-3). 

(2) On Spinoza's definition of quantity as of two 
Bpecies, pure aTid determinate ; on the relation of 
pure quantity to space, time, matter, and the ego. 
He says that the ego has pure quantity — "as an 
ahsolute becoming-other, an infinite separation or 
all-sided repulsion tending to the freedom of being- 
for itself, but which remains absolutely simple con- 
tinuity, the continuity of universality, or of being- 
by-itself [Beisich8eyns=\iemg at one with itself, 
i. e. being that is its own environment] which is 
not interrupted in its self-continuity by the infin- 
ite manifold of limits furnished by its varied 
feelings and sense-perceptions, volitions and 
thoughts" (pp. 305-208). 

(3) On the Kantian Antinomy of the infinite 
divisibility of time, space, and matter (pp. 308- 

!30). 

(i) The common view, according to which dis- 
crete quantity and continuous quantity are con- 
sidered to he two different species of quantity 
(pp. 231-333). 

(5) Tlie elementary operations of arithmetic. 
The Kantian synthesis a priori of semse-porception 
as exemplified (a) in the sum of 7-|-5=12, and 
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(b) in the axiom that a straight line la the shortest 
distftncG between two poiuts (pp, 226-233). 

(6) The nse of numerical expressiona for philo- 
sophical thoughts by Pythagoras ; the Trinity ; 
geometric figures — circle, triaugle, etc.,— as sym- 
bols of eternity or the Trinity, etc. Heget shows 
the utter inadequacy of these symbols to express, 
as words cau express, these high ideas — words, in 
short, cau express and discriminate universal, par- 
ticular, and singular ideas, whereas the symbol 
must always confound the universal and particu- 
lar ; hence with the symbol there can be no sub- 
sumption and hence no expression of a logical 
train of thought. That which number expresses 
of a thought is only its externality (pp. 236-343). 

(7) Examples of the identity of extensive and 
intensive quantities. With Hegel "identity" means 
necessary connection or inseparableness and not 
mere empty sameness. The examples of degree 
of heat shown by extension of column of mercury 
or expansion of air, etc. ; the intensity of Bonl 
shown by wide-reaching influence, etc. (pp. 248- 
350). 

(8) Kant's application of the category of degree 
or intensive quantity to the being of the soul. 
Kant hud undermined the old proof of immortality 
which rested on showing that the soul lacVied 
extensive quantity and hence could not perish 
through division or sundering of its parts. Hegel 
criticises Kant's reply that the argument is good 
only so far as the extensive quantity of the soul is 
concerned, but it docs not prove that the soul may 
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not perish through the gracUial remission of its 
powers, losing thereby ita intensive quantity (p. 
■2fil). 

(9) On the high significance of the quantitative 
progi'esB ad injinitum. It i« used mostly in 
" tirades," much admired for their supposed 
sublimity — "stars beyond stars, worlds beyond 
worlds, systems beyond systems, limitless periods 

uot time, et cetera. The imagination takes this 
flight into the immeasurable distance where tlie 
iarthest world has always one beyond it still far- 
ther." Hegel remarks dryly that the continual 
sotting up of a limit and then causing it io van- 
tedious rather than sublime. He com- 
mends Kant's admiration of tho sublimity of the 
Loral freedom of tiie ego as preferable to the shal- 
low sense that stops before the sublimities of dis- 
tance in time and space (pp. 257-264). 

(10) Ou the Kantian antinomy of tfie limitation 
or unlimitedness of the world in time and space 
(pp. 2(>4r-269.) "The Kantian antinomies are ex- 
positions of the antithesis of tlic finite and tho in- 
finite, in a concrete form applied to s])ociai sub- 
ati-ates furnisiied by tlie imagination." Hamilton's 
'" law of the conditioned " will occur to the reader 
of this statement by Hegel. It is a matter of the 
imagination ( Vorstelhmg =m^aid,\ picture) and not 
of pure thonght. There is no antinomy to the 
pure thinking. But Hamilton proves this "law of 
the conditioned," as he tells na, by '"applying it" 
to space, time and other objects. Space is eitlier 

lafiaite. If we attempt to think it & 
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finite w(! see at once that its environment clemande 
space to exist in and therefore that its very boiin- 
daries posit space beyond it. Hence, instead of be- 
ing limited it can only be affirmed or continued by 
its limits. Space is infinite because it is its own 
other. But can we conceive tlie infinite ? Yee, 
certainly, we reply, we can think it as that which 
necessarily continues itself, and is of such a nature 
that it is its own boundaries. But Hamilton 
means by "conceive" to form a mental picture, and 
accordingly decides that we cannot conceive infi- 
nite space. To make a mental picture of a thing 
means to imagine it as limited in space. A picture 
must have a frame, or tit least a border. Hamil- 
ton's antinomy is therefore the opposition of the 
imagination to pure thought and not the opposi- 
tion of pure thought to itself. Examined closely 
it disappears altogether. For the imiiossibilitj 
of picturing the infinite was to be expected. In- 
deed, had Hamilton found himself able to imagine 
the infinite there would have been a real contra- 
diction as will appear by the following considera- 
tion : The pure thinking affirms space to bo in- 
finite, because any assumed boundaries are found 
to continue it ; but on the supposition that one 
finds that he can picture the infinite, he has found 
its final boundaries, or limits, and hence it must be 
finite. This would be a real antinomy, but the 
one given by Hamilton isnot an antinomy, as will 
also appear. For thought sees first that space is 
infinite ; next the imagination tries to picture it 
but fails to do eo because it cannot discover any real 
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or final limits ; hence the inference fi'om the fail- 
ure of the attempt on the part of the imagination 
confirms the verdict of pure thought. Pure 
thought says B]iace is infinite : imagination says ; 
"I cannot imagine it as finite." Surely this is 
uo contradiction. 

The antinomies of Eant doubtless suggested 
both form and content of the law to Hamilton, 

L though he cluims the law as his greatest diacovery. 
But Kant did not make the mistake of question- 
ing the infinitude of apace. For he aesumea its 
infinitude as one of the reasons for deciding it to 
be the d: priori form of intuition {Anschauung= 
aenae-perception). 

Nevertheless Kant undoubtedly falls into error, 

' in this, his first antinomy of liniitedness or un- 
limitedness of the world in time and space. To 
prove hia thesis that tho world has a beginning in 
time and is limited in space, he usBum.es the 
opposite to be true, and asserts that it is an in- 
conceivable alternative. "If the world had no 
beginning, then up to any given moment of 
time an infinite series of successive conditions of 
the things in the world would have elapsed. But 
the infinitude of a series consists in the fact that 

I it can never be completed by a successive synthe- 
sis. Hence an infinite series of world-conditions 
cannot have elapsed, and hence a beginning of the 
Irorld is the necessary condition of its existence." 
But it is clear that the difficulty regarding the 
'*' elapsed " or finished (verflossem) series and its 
)F* Buccessive synthesis," is one that appertains to 
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timo itself primarily, and to the worid only in eo 
far as its exietence is conditioned by time. Hence 
Kant, like Ilamilton, sliould have made his proof 
deny the inflnittido of time rather than that of the 
world. Bat he expressly admits the infinitude of 
time, as conceivable and obvious, in his Transcen- 
dental Esthetic. And well lie may, for timo is 
of such a nature that any limit of it implies time 
to exist in. Any beginning implies a previoaa 
time. 

Rant might have said " Every given moment 
presupposes an infinite series of moments of time 
already elapsed. But an infinitude can never be 
completed by successive synthesis and hence an 
infinite time cannot have elapsed or been fin- 
ished." Hegel remarks on this point : "AVesee 
that it was uunecessaiy for Kant to use the indi- 
rect proof for he already had assumed what he 
proposed to prove. Namely, a given moment is 
asBumtni, up to which time an eternity has elapsed, 
eternity having here the restricted sense of the 
abstract infinite ( schlecht-unendHchen, i. e. the in- 
finite progress). A 'given moment' means noth- 
ing more nor less than a definite limit to time. In 
the proof therefore, a limit to time is actually pre- 
supposed, but this is the very thing that demands 
proof. For the thesis asserts that the world has a 
beginning in timo. The assumed time-limit is a 
Now, the end of the elapsed time and the beginning 
of the future timo. But the Now as end of an 
infinite series of conditions of mundane affairs is a 
qualitative limit and not a quantitative limit. Fop 
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if it were taken for a quantitative limit which is 
receding and in ita very nature a moving limit, 
then the infinite time has not eiapaed or been fin- 
iehed in this limit, and the proof -breaks down." 
In other words the limit assumed in the now as a 
qualitative is not qualitative but a quantitative — a 
limit not in something else than time, but a limit 
in time itself, hence a limit of itself through iteelf 
which ie a continuation of time rather than a qual- 
itative, or final limitation. Hence the indirect 
demonstration rests on an assumption which is not 
yalid. 

The part of the thesis also which relates to 
space is proved by dragging in the idea of time. 
' The snccoBsive enumeration of the parts of an 
t infinite world in space would require an infinite 
I time which must be regarded as having elapsed, 
which is impossible. For this reason an infiuitfl 
aum-total of autual things in the world cannot be 
thought. Hence the world is not infinite." This 
it is clear would refute in the same manner the 
infinitude of space which Kant assumes in the 
proof which he gives of its a priori nature, in The j 
Transcmdental Esthetic. I 

Hegel, as we have seen, makes the idea of quan- J 
tity spring out of the idea of qualitative infinitude. 
Quantity is therefore in its very nature an infinite 
serieB — infinitely divisible and infinitely continua- 

Ible. Its limits, being quantitative, are continua- 
tions, and not such limitations as make what they ■ 
limit to he finite. Space and time are therefore J 
given by Hegel as esamplea of pure quantityj 
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([}. 266) they are such that any limits aBsiimed in 
them are (JOutiiiuouB with what they limit. 

Tlie antitliesis of this antinomy is proved by 
Ka,ut through the priiieiple that "In a void time 
the origination of a thing is impossible, because 
no part of any such time contains a distiuctiTa 
condition of being [eine unlernuheidende Beding- 
ung des Daseyns—a. condition favorable to origi- 
nating being] in preference to that of non-being." 
A self-active being would not move itself to origi- 
nate something nor would any cause begin to act 
n-ithont some previous occasion inciting it to act. 

Hegel remarks that this indirect proof also 
assumes, without proving, the point to be demon- 
strated, "Namely, something beyond the existence 
of the world, to wit, a void time. It posits a limit 
and then proceeds to annul it. The world is a 
being, and the proof assnmes that this originates 
in a previous condition of being. But the antithe- 
sis asserts that there is no absolute limit but only 
a preceding condition which is again conditioned, 
and this again, to infinity. Kence what the an- 
tithesis asserts is assumed in the proof. The void 
time moreover is assumed as something temporal 
and limited, and hence is a being." In other words 
Kant proves that the world has no beginning by 
asserting the necessity of a previous condition of 
being in order that the present condition may have 
arisen, and thus contradicts himself, 

"The thesis and antithesis and their proofs offer 
nothing, therefore, except contrary assertions to 
the effect that there is a limit but that the limit ia 
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annnlltd ; tliat the limit lias a beyoud to which 
it 13 related, but that whon we pass beyond the 
limit we meet a new one which we can also pass 
beyond, hence the limits are not abeolute." 

Kaufa solution of this antinomy through the 
Bubjeetivity of time and space, as forms of sense- 
perception, thereby removing the self-contradic- 
tion from the world and placing it in the ego, is 
pronounced by Hcgcl to be a too tender considera- 
tion of the interests of the world and an equal 
lack of consideration for the ego. " This so-called 
'world' contains the contradiction, but cannot 
sustain itself under it as the mind can, and there- 
fore it is exposed to change and decay." 

If we glance at this first antinomy once more 
we shall see that both thesis and antithesis rest 
I on or presupposes the same thought, namely, 
I the antithesis — as in the third antinomy regard- 
ing freedom and fate, both rest on the thesis. 
For if the world has a beginning it presupposes 
a definite previous condition in which it originated. 
But this definite previous condition is of the same 
finite and existent nature as the world and is 
therefore to be regarded as a continuation of the 
world's existence. Hence the v^orld is infinite aa 
the antithesis asserts. But the inability to c 
I plete a synthesis is an irrelevant affair and need. I 
I not have been brought up here, as it has nothinff I 
I to do with the case. That we cannot picture 
[ the totality of space and of time does not cast a 
I doubt on their infinitude, but on the contrary 
[ it confirms our insight into the necessity of that j 
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infinitude. So, too, our inability to add up in 
" successive ByntheBia," the past conditions of the 
world's existence, does not cast a doubt on the 
influitudo of existence in time (for " world " as un- 
derstood by Kant, means " universe " and not the 
earth nor the solar system). We know that such 
synthesis is impossible prfcisely because we know 
the series of conditions to be infinite (pp. ^64- 
269). 

(11) On the fundamental thought involved in 
the idea of the mathematical infinite (pp. S73- 
315). 

(12) On the object of the differential calcalue 
as deduced from the application that is made of 
it (pp. 315-352). 

(13) Still other varieties of qualitative forms of 
quantity (pp. 352-366). 

(14) On the use of tlie ratio of powers {Poienz- 
verhaltniss), symbolically as a philosophical term 
(pp. 378-382). 

In the three remarks relating to higher mathe- 
matics, occupying nearly one hundred pages of 
Volnme I. of the Logic — one-fifth of the entire 
work — we see the outcome of Hegel's insight into 
quantity. We will take up this in the next 
chapter. 
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BEFORE taking up the question of quantita- 
tive infinitude, involved in Ilegel's explana- 
tion of tlie fuiidameutal basis ou which the higher 
analysis of miithemutics rests, we must digcuBS J 
first the relation of quantity to quality. 

We have seen that quantity is the iinion or 
"identity," afi Hegel calls it, of attraction and re-- 
puleion. Attraction is the predominance of the 1 
factor, or element (moment), of dependence or ■ 
" ideality" — the subordination of the parts to the 
wliole in euch a manner that thoy lose their indi- 
viduality in the totality. Repulsion is the pre- 
dominance of the factor of independence, the , 
" roQection-into-itself " of the whole iu the parts j 
which endows them with independence and exclu- 
BivonoBs. Once for all, being and determinateneaa 
are united in the form of self-determination in the 
beiiig-for- itself, and quantity is the first phase and 
consequently the shallowest phase of this, its self- 
determination. I 
So to speak, quantity is self-determination with ] 

I the self left out. For tbe self-determination of J 
independent being (Filr-sic/t-gepi) is the dupli- 

[ cation of self — a one which is a proeesa of da- 1 
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plication or self-mnltiplicatinii. Tiike the dead 
results of this self-deter mi nation and we have 
quantity. We have ones ; these are exclnding 
and independent and yet not self-active ; they 
are anything but self-active. And yet without 
self-activity there conid be no being-for.itBelE and 
hence no oneuoas, and no repetition of oneness 
and no quantity. The category of quantity is tm 
insight into the form of true being, but only a 
partial insight. It sees just what the category of 
quality failed to mo. The insight of quality per- 
ceived the dependence and consequent "ideality" 
of the two elomenta or factors of determinateness. 
It announced that all determinatenesa is negation 
and that being also is negation ; being is the self- 
relation of negation and determinateness is nega- 
tion taken apart from self-relatioiL Itoth deter- 
minatenesa and being are united in self -determin- 
ation, which is being-for-itself- 

The insight into quantity perceives, not the side 
of dependence and ideality, like quality, but the 
side of independence belonging to determinate- 
ness. In quality, being and determinateness 
were one, in quantity the determinateness and 
being are inditferent towards one another. De- 
terminateness baa these two phases, quality, 
or identity with being, and quantity or non- 
identity with being. The idea of quality leade 
over into quantity through its "dialectic." Its 
dialectic ia an exposition of its presuppositions. 
Quality presupposes self-determination and the 
immediate aspect of the determinateness of self- 
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determination is quantity. Quality is dependence | 
and the positing of a higher unity through mutual J 
dependence of somewhat and other. Somewhat I 
and other are " ideal " because they have no inde- J 
pendent individuality, but are found only as ab-J 
Borbed in the totality. Salt dissolved in water iev 
Baid to exist ideei (ideally) in the water. Ita'J 
immediate existence in proper form has vanished. 1 
It has been absorbed or dissolved by the water. 1 
But it is reel (or real) in the saltish taata which it I 
gives to the water. ] 

The higher unity in which somewhat and other ] 
are " ideal " is a self-determined unity. The inde- ] 
pendent explains itBelf and also what depends on J 
it. I 

The independence of the higher unity explaiua I 
for 118 the " ideality " of its moments which causes ' 
their individuality to be absorbed or swallowed up, 
and it explains al»o how they came to be posited as 
seemingly independent. This is the important 
point for us here in getting an insight into quan- 
tity. The quantitative aspect is 'seen when we I 

'obtain an insight into the positing of the being of j 

- the separate momenta. 

Independent being is not only a negative unity ' 

■(negating and swallowing up its determinations I 
and " moments "), but is also a repelling or cre- 

'Ative unity — positing determinations and momenta I 

jlud endowing them with a phase of independence. 
This is the phase of independent being {Fur-uck 

'^eijn, or self-determined being) which develops 
piantity for us. Quantity is the exposition of the 
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sheer independence of deterniinateness, 
quality is the expoeition of tlie sheer dependence" 
of it. Both phases must be, because the primor- 
dial conditio!! of all deterniinate!iesa, namely self- 
determination, involves them both. 

Having seen the general relation of quality to 
quantity as the two necessary phases of self-deter- 
mination, we next inquire into the "dialectic," by 
which the' insight ii!to one of these categories 
widens into the insight into the other 0!!e. 

Quality in its first phase seems to be immediate 
and independent, because it ia one with being. 
But on examination, it ia found to be not indepen- 
dent but to be through another. Its immediate- 
ness, as Hegel says, is its defect, for it (it« imme- 
diate unity with its deter mi nateness) necessitates 
mediation through another. This mediation 
ttrough another interrupts its unity with being, 
and we come to see that such an in!mediate unity 
with being is a mere seeming, or deceptive show, 
which appertains to finitude and perishablenosB 
rather than to true being. Such mere seeming 
presupposes, however, true being which is one 
with its determinate nesa through self-mediation, . 
that is, it presupposes being-for-itsclf, or indepen- 
dent being. In being-for-itaelf determinatenffl 
is one with being, but through self-mediBtw 
Our insight has widened somewhat ; we i 
that all deter mi nateness must arise through a 
determination, and that there can be no immedS^ 
determinat«nesB except through self-mcdiati^ 
Mediation-through-another is directly opposed fl 
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rnmodJateneBS, but Belf-mediation is the union of 
mediation aud ImmediateneBB, because it (a) is 
mediated, but (S) as it is mediated by itself it is 
mot made dependent on another, and, moreover, 
, one with itself it " goes-together- with- 
Pitself" in this selt-mediation and is immediate. 
li'Thie ie the solution of all the problems of quality, 
E'eBi>ccially of those that deal with finitude and 
I infinitude. 

But, with this insight into self-determination, 
■we see that our somewhat and other have been 
[enerated through self-determinivtioti and that 
■they are endowed with a phase of independence, 
* or being-for-itself. In fact, their very evanescence 
presupposes their original creation by the inde- 
pendent Iteing aa repetitions of itself. We now 
take a broader view of these categories (somewhat 
and other) and ace now each one to he a reflection- 
into-itself through its altomm or "other." Each 
f-det?rmiued unit. Hut each side of its 
»if-determiuation is also a unit, and hence each 
Lanit is composed of units and is the iufiuite possi- 
fbility of units. And all these units, since they 
we repetitions of the self, are one self. This idea 
I quantity, and our insight into quality has 
Widened dialectically into quantity, 

a great deal more than quantity here ? 

fcSTee, certainly, Ilegel has the fullness of the 

1 Idea {Idee) before him at all points in 

ibis Logic, or else ho could not see any diiilectic. 

for the dialectic is precisely the posited difference 

t the inferior categories from the Absolute Idea. 
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Eiioh inferior civtogory placed '■under the form of 
eternity" (sub specie mternitaiis) or, what is the 
same thing, under tlie form of the ahaolute, begins 
to exhibit ita defects and to show what it presup- 
poees to make its own existence possible. Its pre- 
suppositions are its "dialectical evolution." It 
cannot be too often repeated in an exposition of 
Hegel's logic that all dialectical evolution is an 
ascent from the inadequate to the more adequate, 
from what is assumed and therefore contingent, 
towards what is jjresupposed as the necessary ground 
of all. Every category, as before mentioned, is 
oapahle of heiug viewed in three aspects — (a) of 
pure immediateneas, the shallowest view possible ; 
(or, in the sliape of pure immediateness, every 
category is as empty as pure being ; (6) of media- 
tion through others — the piiaseof finitude, dual- 
ism, and relativity, or dependence on others ; this is 
the view that reflection or the understanding takee 
of all categories ; (e) of self-mediation ; this is a 
Bpeculative view (in the good sense of this word) 
as referring to the complete comprehension of the 
category in and through its presuppositions. So 
on this logic, Hegel treats every category accord- 
ing to these three points of view. Hence having 
arrived at the determinateness of aelf-determinod 
being, the first aspect of it is taken up and this 
first aspect is quantity. Quantity implies same- 
ness of quality or " indifference " { OMcliguUigkeit) 
as Hegel calls it. We cannot count together a 
coal-hod and a piece of coal, they are neither two 
pieces of coal nor two coal-hoda. In order to 
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connt them together aa two, we must fall back to 
a common geiiuB or species in which they are iden- 
tical. Thus the coal-hod and the lump of coal 
make two things, two pieces of matter, two house- 
hold supplies, etc. GenUB and Bpeciea imply 
originally identity in the productive process, and 
not merely an arbitrary act of classification for 
convenience of inventorying, yet there are subjec- 
tive claasificationa in abundance ; but these are 
secondary and derivative classes, founded on the 
tacit attribution of eome productive process to the 
«pecieB nauied. The general name is attributed to 
the producing energy, or to the end and win 
imposed upon the object by conscious mind. 
Hence efficient, or final, or formal cansea, which 
are in their nature general, are named rather than 
the things produced by them. Take any general 

lames — horse, tree, table, sand. The mind 
predicates each of these of the infinite variety 
of existences that may be aubaumed under it — 
■namely, the iuexhauatible multitude of beings that 
'paes for horses, the innumerable individual trt^s, 
the wide liat of objects that may be adapted to use 
as tables, the different specimens and amounts of 
Band. The general term includes all indifferently, 
iflnd yet it doea not stand for a mere abstraction, 
.monly supposed. It names the generic 

iroueaa or energy manifested in the species horse 
lor tree ; the adapting proeeaa and purpose which 
'imposes on a natural object or combination of 

ihjects the use of a table ; the mechanical commin- 
irocess that divides quartz or other rock iato 
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Biiiull sand ]iiirtieles. For the mind looks behind 
tlie immediate object to ita producing forces 
gives general names to what is objectively gei 
as energy, or aa procass, or aa purpose and inten- 
tion. The old question of nominalism 'and real- 
ism finds in this its solution. 

To tho thinker who looks upon immediate 
things as independent realities, nominalism is the 
only theory credible. To the thinker who recog- 
nizes all things aa fleeting and doomed to change 
and decay, and who sees permanence only in the 
producing energies, processes and laws, realism is 
the only true theory. He sees that general tei-m^ 
oorrespond unt to real things, but to the more real 
causes of things, eithor efficient, formal or final 
causes. For that which prixluces a thing and 
gives it its reality, is more real than the thing- 
itself. To this we are to turn onr attention in 
order to see the deeper meaning of the category 
of quantity. For the determinate ness of quantity 
is impossible unlesB there is generic being, Ther^ 
must be repetition or self- reproduction in orden 
that there may bo extension. The aame mnst be 
outside the aame. 

This points to the primordial form of true being 
— the absolute idea. For self-knowing I'eaaon hU 
tho form of aubjoct and object to itself, and henea 
the form of self outside of the self, as object. 
Quantity ia the intuition of the blank form, bo to 
speak, of personitlity^it is the self perfeoHy 
empty outside the self us perfectly empty, Sj 
is the same concept except that the self is regarded 
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8 a point. Everywhere in space the point iB out- 
side of every other point, but each point is unreal. 
Only the separation of points la real, the points 
themselves are unreal in space, Time regarded as 
a line is the same concept as space ; but regarded 
as it is, a self- repulsion of the point, we have the 
other pliase of personality or of conseiousnese, 
namely, the identification of the object by the 
snbject, the recognition of the self by the self, 
which completes any act of consciousness. Hence 
Ktime and space are the first or most immediate 
Jbjeotifications of God — God in his most abstiuct 
' Eises and not as he ia in himself but as he is 
fought by the Logos in beginning to tliink his 
bwn (t. e. the Logos's) derivatiou. It is a logical 
md not a chronological condition of derivation or 
'iwgottenneas, and its thinking by the Logos pro- 
duces the Processio {or nature). 

Quantity is the form of self-determination with- 
out the substance of it. Imlepondonce and efjiial- 
ity of being are afisumed in the separate ones, and 
yet because of the identity or similarity all make 
J one continuous whole. The independence gives 
jcreteness, the equality and identity give contin- 
fcity. The independence is conditioned on the act 
I self- repetition, hut this necessitates equality and 
lentity, and hence continuity is essentially iu- 
rolvcd with discreteness. The onion of coutin- 
ity and discreteness, in auch a manner aa has 
»en shown, is number or determinate quantity. 
Svery quantity is an aggregate of like parts — that 
I to say, it is a continuity of discrete units or 
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Thia !8 the deduction of the two moments o 
number or Quantum, namuly of "sum" and ■ 'unitj^ 
(Anxahl anil Eiiiheil). Every number is "siim"o 
manifolil of nnits and it is liliewise their "sum" o 
this manifold in the form of unity; eeven, fo 
example, is a manifold of seven independent 
discrete ones, each equal to the other. It ia at tli 
same time the continuity of these and the unit^ 
of them which is as much a one as the constitueD 
nnits. 

From the attempt to unite more explicitly thea 
"momenta," arise the different species of calcnla 
tioii or reckoning as Hegel shows (pp. 337—235) 
Addition ia the taking together of unlike nnitd 
the summation of unlike sums. " Anzithl" smi 
" Binheii" are not only different, but the eon 
etituent '■'aums" are different, for we use addition 
to discover the unity of unlike sums. If the enmi 
to be added are alike, we use multiplication, exl 
= i2. Here H, the multiplier, is the "sum," anc 
7 is the constituent unit, and 42 is the reBultin| 
unity. Subtraction and division arc merely neg 
ative operations, involving the reversal of additi<H 
and multiplication, but using the same proceesea 
But involution or the raising of numbers to thei 
powers ia more interesting, because here sum aai 
constituent unit become identical. The nuiabel 
is multiplied into itself to produce its povei^ 
Here we have quantity assuming the form of sel^ 
relation — its externality putting on the semblsnti 
of self-determination. This leads Hegel to fix m 
eyes on tliis phase of mathematical calcnlatj<Hi 
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look there for the t 
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i quantity 

into some higher category. It suggests to him also 
the clue to the methods of the higher mathemat- 
ical analysip. 

Sum and unity are the elementa of number or 

limited quantity f Quantum). Hegel in vestigatee 

the nature of the determiiiateoess by which pure 

quantity becomes limited quantity. The "limit" 

I in the caae of determinate being (Daseyn) is somo- 

[ thing beyond or outside of the " somewhat ; " hut 

a. the limited quantity it is within the unity. One 

I hundred is a limited quantity, and it is the one- 

I hundredth unit that makes the limit. But any 

I one or each one of the hundred units indifferently , 

I taken, is the hundredth and hence the limit. The i 

I unity contains the limit within it. The hun- 

I dredth is not the limit outside of and opposetl to 

T the other ninety-nine. Nor is the sum opposed to 

I the unity, but the unity consists of the manifold 

f units. 

But the limitiug one gives to the number a dis- 
k tinction from another number — 100 is distin- 
I guiahed from 101, 103, etc., or from 03, 98, etc. 
I This seems to make the limited quantity depend- 
I ent on an outside quantity for its determinateness, 
I just as somewhat is determined l»y an " other." Bnt 
\ finch ia not the ca^O. Each number ia indifferent 
Lto every other. Indifference is the essential cliar- 
' of number ; externality is its peculiarity. 
f Belation to another is merely an accident and does 
mot concern it. Moreover, since it is sum, it ia a 
lanifold of independent ones external to o 
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other, and lienco it is withiii itaelf abBoluts exter- 
nality. This, however, according to Hegel, in- 
Tolyea a contradiction which will develop itself in 
the infinite progress. 

EXTENSIVE AND INTENSIVE QUANTITY. 

Extensive and intensive quantity are distinguished 
from one another throngh the limit. Wlien the 
aam is the limit the quantity is extensive, the 
number conceived with an emphasis, eo to apeak, 
on thti discrotenesa and exclusion of the constitu- 
ent ones. But the ones are equal and identical, 
und continuous, and the number as uuity is simple 
and continuous. *' The limit of the quantum 
which as extensive has its determinate distinctioa 
in the sum of discrete units, passes over into eim- 
ple detcrminatcness. In this simple determina- 
tion the limit is intensive quantity, and the limit 
or detcrminateneSB which is identical with the 
quantum is now posited ae simple — namely, as de- 
gree" {p. 244). 

"The sum," he says, "is only a moment of 
number." The other "moment" is unity, and if 
tliis is taken as the "limit" there is no emphaaia 
on the discrete units within, but the comparison 
must be made with other numbers outside. This 
gives intensi^'e quantity. "Degree is qnautdtj 
but not internally manifold, it is more or less bat 
not a greater or smaller mauifoldness. Multiplic- ' 
ity has passed over into simple determination, de- 
terminate being into heing-for-itself. Its detenni- 
nateuesa must be expressed through a number, but 
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not as sum, not as a manifold of unite, but aa a 
degree " (p. 244). 

" In number tlie quantum IB posited in its pei^ 
feet determiuateness ; but as intensive quantum it 
JB posited in its being-for-itself, aa it is in its ideal 
totality, or its innermost essential nature (nach 
gmnem Seyriff.)" "Degree does not have the 
exteiTialitj within itself, like extensive quantity, 
but it has it outside it in another quantity, and 
relates to it us its own doterminateness " (p. 245). 

Indifference and esternality charaeterize quan- 
tity and especially number. But in degree this 
externality and indifference is excluded from in- 
tensive quantity and the externality is turned 
against itself and made self-nugatory. Hence, 
the externality of degree is a return to the inter- 

ility of quality. Degree is therefore determined 
1)y external quantities. 

To recapitulate : sum (or manifoldnesa of units 

Anzahl) and unity (or oneness in which the dis- 
tinctness of the units is lost or \gnmQ(\.= Einheit) 
ire the two "moments" of limited quantity or 
number. Of these, sum is the limit (Grente) and 
the quantity is determinate through this : the 
I furnishes the measure by which we 
compare one number with another and determine 
its value. But the limit is not, as it was in the 
case of quality, an externa! limit making the quan- 
tity dependent. The limit is internal, the multi- 
plicity is within, and each one of the units is the 
limit, taken indifferently. It is this wliich makes 

itensivB quantity — each unit indifferent to and 
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excluding the other so that externality is pro- 1 
duced. But on the side of the unity f|aite a dif- 
ferent and important consideration enters. For 
the excluding cooBtituent units are after all iden- 
tical with one another and lience continuity pre- 
vails and the quantity is one homogeneous whole. 
With the unite as "ideal" and their continuity 
emphasized the "limit" is not so much the sumaa 
the unity, and since this gives no determinatenesfl 
by itself, the limit is rather to be found in other 
quantities. This determinate quantity which is 
determinate through others is degree, or intenuvs 
quantity. 

Extensive quantity contains its own extern^ty 
or the independence and exclusion of its constitu- 
ent unite. Intensive quantity excludes its exter- 
nality and is itself external to its own externality, 
just as the category of "somewhat" excludes its 
otherness ( Anderseyn. ) But in quantity we have 
externality and independence as the basal idea. 
Hence, when quantity becomes related to external 
quantities, it contradicts its intrinsic externality — 
the external of the external is the internal, and ve 
have taken up a qualitative element into quantity 
and thereby we have passed beyond and out of tho 
category of quantity as such. 

THE KEY TO THIS DIALECTIC. 

This transition from extensive to intensive 
quantity, on the part of Hegel, will at first ap- 
pear to be based on "external reflection," or 
what is worse, a verbal quibble. To appeal to 
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examplea of inteufiive quantity, such as hs 
and cold, and to point out that changes of c 
gree are accompanied by changes in extonaivo 
quantity, as for example the length of the coliira 
of mercury in the thermometer, or again, tt 
numher of vibrations of air and the intensity of ] 
the tone produced, or the brighter the colors {the | 
ni(n'e intense), the greater the extent of distance 
through which they are visible— to appeal to such 
examples is a mere reminder of the existence of an 
apparent connection between extensive and inten- 
aive qaantity. But the question remains : what 
are they in themselves ? How does extensive im- 
ply in itself, intensive quantity ? Hegel's answer, 
aa' we have seen, starts with the fortunate discov- 
ery of the distinction between sum and unity, Aa 
unities all nnmhers are alike and there is no differ- | 
ence between them. But aa sums they are indi- | 
vidualized and distinguishable one from another. 
So far so good, we have the explanation of the I 
differences of numbers. But this is not all. The | 
difference in regard to extent is only the immedi- 
ate or first phase of quantitative difference. It 
relates to dead results and not to process or activ- j 
ity by which the results originate. Consider s 
as limit and the number gets its characterization 
only by and tlirough this sura or manifoldness. 
But on observing tliat it is a manifold of constitu- 
ent units of which we have taken no account, we 
Bee that another limit is to be found in those units. 
The snm is the numerator, as it were, but the con- I 
Btituent units are the denominator. The numera- 
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tor determiues ouly one factor in the result, t 
denomiuator determiiiea the other, and both are 
required to complete the determinatiou. If sum 
as Umit gives extensive quantity, the constitaeiit 
unit hy itself considered gives the other limit and 
we have degree or intensive quantity. For coaeid- 
ering the constituent unit wo see that each con- 
stituent unit maintains itself in itn independent 
determinateness by means of its internal manifold- 
ness — for each unit is a number just ae much as 
the unity (Einheit) of the sum is a number. 
Each constituent unit is in fact a sum and unity, 
but with the "moment" of "eum" set aside and 
left out of sight. Each constituent unit ia then 
already regarded as an intensive quantum. In 
comparing the numbers 6 and ? we decide T to be 
larger than 6 only because we assume the constitu- 
ent units of each to be identical. Hut if such is 
not the case, if each of the 6 units is twice the size 
of the units composing the seven, then the real 
ratio of the quantities ie as 13 to 7. Our coii- 
clnsion, therefore, is tliat all number and hence 
all determinate quantity is a ratio in which sum 
and constituent unit, the former (An^ahl) the 
manifoldness and extensive quantity, and the lat- 
ter the repeated unit in the form of intensive 
quantity, both contribute to the complete determi- 
nation of the quantity as found in their unity 
(Einheit.) 

Wehave arrived, therefore, at the idea of ratio 
as the real truth of quantity. One8iin(ile number 
must be placed in relation to another, the one ^ 
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snm, tlie other as constitueiit nnit, in order to 1 
fully express quantity. This gives quantitative 1 
ratio as the only adequate expression of deter- 
minate quantity. It at the same time gives us an 1 
insight into the progress of mathematics from sim- i 
pie arithmetic through general arithmetic (algohra) f 
to the higher analytics, or the calculus. The i 
mathematician gradually comes to see that quan- 
titative ratio expresses the truth of all quantitative I 
being, I 

But is this the thought of Hegel ? If so, he has 1 
been unfortunately not explicit enough in his de- j 
ductiou of intensive quantity and has not expressed 1 
his own insight so fully as to posecss others of it. 
Beading between the lines we can see that this ■] 
must have been his insight — we shall, in fact, see 
indubitable evidence of it in reading his one hun- 
dred pages of "remarks" on the higher mathe- 
matics. But we look in vain for the adequate 
expression of the "dialectic" that should show u 
the defect of extensive quantity and the precise I 
way in which it reveals its inadequacy by presup- M 
posing intensive quantity. The difBculty perhaps l 
lies in the fact that his brilliant suggestion of J 
"sum and unity" does not go far enough. It d 
not discriminate between the constituent unit and 
the unity of the sum of all the constituent units. 
The including unity has its units and their num- 
ber or sum expressed explicitly, but the constitu- 
ent units are not determined by an explicit state- 
ment of their manif oldness — they are only stated to | 
identical, the one to another. But as thus] 
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\ \ indeterminate the whole number is left as uncer- 

i I tain as the value of a fraction is uncertain when 

.1 ; only its numerator is given. The constituent 

I units must therefore be likewise explicitly deter- 

! ' mined as sums in order to complete our quantita- 

tive determinateness. Hence the quantitative 
- ' ratio is the final form of quantity. This we will 

discuss in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

QCASTITATIVE RATIO AND THE HIOREE MATHB- | 
MATICAL ANALTSIS. 

IN the "small logic," the logic of the ency- 
clopffidia, which is a compend of the large 
logic, Hegel seta forth a slightly different view of 
quantity, from the view given in the large logic 
of which we are treating. In that work (the 
small logic) the divisions arc (a) puro quantity, 
nnder which are treated also discrete and contin- 
uous quantity ; (//) Quantum, or number ; (c) De- 
gree, iinder which are treated, also, estertsive and 
intensive quantity, the quantitative infinite pro- 
gression or series, and the quantitative ratio. In 
the largo logic we have, firat, pure quantity with 
the difEerence between continuous and discrete 
quanta and their mutual limitation whence arise 
determinate quanta. This is substantially the 
same as tlie first division in the small logic. In 
the second division we have qnnntum, nnder which 
falls the discussion of number, extensive and in- 
tensive quanta with degree and the quantitative in- 
finite progress or series. This includes all that is 
found in the second and third divisions of the 
email logic except quantitative ratio. The third 
division is the quantitative infinite progression 
which forms a sub-topic under degree in the 
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small logic. This difference does not, however, 
amount to muub, if we consider that the important 
thouglit is the developrneut of the two categoriea 
of extensive quantity and degree or intensive 
qaantity as the two easentiul moments of quantity 
in its ideal totality (Begriff) or complete defini- 
tion. For intensive quantity preHeuts one neoes- 
eary phase of every number, and of every definite 
quantity, and extensive quantity presents the 
other necessary phase of the same. The real 
plicit expression of quantity in its totality is quan- 
titative ratio, however, and not degree. There- 
fore the division given in the large logic may be 
preferred, on the whole. The second term should 
develop the elements of difference and limit, the 
elements of flnitude, in short. The third term 
should unite these in a higher unity. Extensive 
and intensive quantity are opposed and limiting' 
elements and hence intensive quantity or degree 
belongs to the second division, and in the large 
logic is properly placed. 

Recalling the discusflious of the last chapter : we 
found number to have three moments or phases : 
(«) constituent units, (&) the sum of these units, (c) 
the including unity whoso measure or limit is the 
sum. But investigation discovered that the sam 
is not the only limit which determines the value of 
the quantity, but the constituent unit is also 
another limit, and that it takes both of these limltS' 
in combination to determine the value of the in- 
cluding unity. 

The sum gives the number of the units, tli6> 
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Iniiignitude of the unit gives the intensity or the 
I degree. The unit, not viewed as a manifold, but 
w as mere unit, is an intenBive magnitude whose 
ft measure is found in other quanta. Its extension 
I Kea outside itself. But if we take the including 
I totality containing intensive quantity and its meas- 
ure, then this extension la posited within it, and 
we have quantitative ratio and not mere "degree." 
Recalling the nature of the one of being-for-itaelf, 
it becomes evident that the constituent units whose 
internal multiplicity is not expreased, or even aug- 
m geated are somewhat of the natnre of qualita- 
ft tive onea or independent beings, such as we had in 

■ the "one and many." This is our intensive being 

■ or degree. We have the qualitative one with the 
KBdditional idea barely sufficient to make it quanti- 
■'tative as well as qualitative — namely, the mlditional 
Jiidea of a dependence on external quanta in order 
kto define its own quantity. This gives us occasion 

■ to inquire— if we could go into the question here 
V — whether Hegel would not have been justified 
Lhod he adopted a different arrangement of topics 
I in his disGuseiou of quantity, namely : After he- 
ft ing-for-itself with sub-topic of one and many, 
J there ahould come quantity with its first sub-topic, 
m inteusive quantity or degree, aa the transition from 
Wbeing-f or- itself to extensive quantity. However 
■(his may be — whether degree is the first or second 
■^there can be no doubt that quantitative ratio is 
Vfhe highest sub-category of quantity. Under this 
■«nb-category Hegel might have placed his notes on 
Htfae quantitative infinitude and the higher mathe- 
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maticiil analysis because he sijlvea the problems 
of these spheres by the use of tlie idea of ratio. 

In hia remark on the pure elements {Begriffa- 
beatimmiheit) of the matbematicai infinite (pp. 
373-315), he points out that the mathematical in- 
finite is important because it uses the idea of the 
true infinite and therefore stands higher in this 
respect than the so-called metaphysical infinite. 
The latter namely opposes the infinite to the 
finite as a mere negative of the latter and thereby 
makes two finites, the former the void of the latter. 
Whereas the mathematical infinite expresses self- 
relation as its true form. 

The so-called maxima and minima involve the 
contradiction that they are quantities and yet can- 
not be increased or diminished, for "quantity is 
that which can be increased or diminished." This 
BubTerts the ordinary definition of the quantitative 
infinitude — aa "that beyond which there can be 
none greater." The fraction f when reduced to a 
decimal is .385714 as a repetend or infinite pro- 
gress. But as a ratio of 2 to 7 it is already com- 
pletely expressed. It becomes an infinite progress 
only when an attempt is made to express it by a 
simple number. In ij the numerator and denomi- 
nator have no longer immediate value : we may 
change 2 to 4, or 6, or 8, or to any other number 
whatever. But we must change 7 to a correspond- 
ing number so as to keep the value of the fraction 
always the same — ■^, ^^, ^, etc. The inimbers by 
which wo represent the sides of a ratio are indiffer- 
ent provided the quotient remains the e 
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the case of iliffcrentiala. in which the sides of the 
ratio are represented as iiitinitely email quantities, 
the value of the terms or Bides of the ratio has van- 
ished and we have left the Bimple ratios dx divided 
dy. 

Hegel discusses at length the theory of the cal- 
onlua of fnnctiona from this point of view, passing 
in review Newton'a theory and comparing it with 
Cariiot's, Lagrange's, and Euler's. He sides with 
Lagrange against Newton in one point. 

In his second remark (pp. 315-353) he tries to 
show ''the purpose of the differential calculus in- 
feiTed from its application." Here he prefers La- 
grange to Newton again. 

In his third remarit (pp. 353-366) he takes up 
other examples of qualitative magnitudes : the re- 
tetion of the point, the line, the surface, and the 

ilid to one another ; the measurement of the cir- 

I, etc. 

Under quantitative ratio {das quantUative Vet- 
iSUniss) he treats first (a) the direct ratio in which 
tonality is only a remote implication ; this is the or- 
dinary ratio in which an increase or decrease of 
me term implies a similar increase or decrease of 

3 other term ; (i) the inyeree ratio, wherein a 
^ange in one term involves the opposite change in 
lie other ; (c) the ratio of powers (Pofenzverhdlt- 
W«j<) in which there is self-relation in such a man- 
ner that the same number is sum and unity. The 
square of C is 6x6 in which ii is both sum and 
unity. In the ratio of powers, quantity returns to 
jpiftlity in such a way as to form a new category — 
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measure (ila-t Maass). In order to grasp thia cate- 
gory one must see quantity in a!! its phases as im- 
plying or prosuppoaing self -relation. Underneath 
its externality and indiflereuce there must be seen 
Belf-det«rmi nation involving a qualitative side or 
phase as the object and end of the mechanical ex- 
ternality of the quantitative in auch a manner that 
the change of quantity is also a change of quality, 
or in other words that a change of tJie detormi- 
uateneas which is indifferent to being, involvea a 
change in the deter mi nateness that is identical 
with being. The interrelation of the categories of 
extensive quantity and degree, and their alterna- 
tion in the quantitative iiitinitude, and also their 
adequate expression in the quantitative ratio. 
bring to the surface the deep-bufied presupposi- 
tion of qnuntity- — but only partially. Measure is a 
further and more adequate exposition of this pre- 
supposition, but the doctrine of essence and idea 
(Begriff) contains its full exposition. 
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USASUHE (das UAASS.) 

rEASURE is the union of quantity and 
jj'JL quality in eueli a manner tliut tlie in- 
crease or decrease of quantity changes the qual- 
ity or immediate being. There are two aelf-re- 
lationa : first, the salf-relation of quality which 
gives rise to indiSerence and estemality and 
thereby produces quantity. The second self- 
relation is that of externality to externality : 
" As relation to itself it is at the same time can- 
L'Oelled externality and has developed a distinc- 
llion from itself, namely; as externality, it is still 
I quantitative, but as aulf-relation of externality it 
r Bas acquired also a qualitative moment " (p. 
[ 383). 

Measure, or the essential limit which quantity 
[•develops to itself, has three phases, described by 
[ Hegel as follows : 

(rt) "A determinate quantity (Quanium) which 

las a qualitative significance and is a measure. 

I Its course of evolution unfolds the difference of its 

moments, and discriminates its qualitative and 

qnantitativc characteristics. These moments are 

further defined in the totality of measure and be- 

^Leome to a degree independent of one another in it. 

^B^ut since they are essentially related their unity 
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ii])j)eura iu the fullowiug phase, [which is the sec- 
ond phase of measure] : 

(i) "The ratio of specific quanian as independ- 
eut inoHBiires {Manssen). Their independence 
however, rests essentially on their quantitative ratio 
and difference in magnitnde ; hence their inde- 
pendence is a transition from one to the other. 
Measnre, with this, passeB over into the measure- 
less and ia lost altogether. Thia transcendence of 
measure is however only the negative phase which 
is implicit in it and hence it ia only the indiffer- 
ence of meaaiire [which is the third phase of the 
category of measure]. 

((') "The indifference of the momenta of the 
category of ineasiirG posited with the negativity 
containud within it becomes the inverse ratio of 
measures and the eidea of this ratio as independent 
qualities depend oaaentially on their quantity and 
also on their negative relation to one another; and 
with this they prove themeelvea to be only the 
momenta of a truly independent unity which is 
their refloction-in to-self and the explicit realiza- 
tion of it, namely the category of essence." 

Three chaptera are devoted to this anbject, the 
contents of which are respectively as follows : 
Chapter I. Specific quantity. 

A. Specific quantum. 

B. Specifying measure. 

a. The rule. 

b. Specifying meaaiire, 

Remark giving an illustration. 



c. Ratio of the two sides ae quuHuoB, 

Kjiimark giving an ill u strut ion iu the litw 
of motion. 
C. The being-foi'-itself of mtsaeure. 
ifaapter II. The real measure. 

A. The ratio of independent measnree. 
((. The combination of two measures. 

/>. Measure as a series of measure-ratios. 
c. Elective affinity. 

Remark: BerthoUet on elective affinity 
and BerzeliuB on the same subject. 

B. Knotted-line of ineasitre-ratioa, 

Remark : examples of ench knotted 
lines : " There is no leap (tacuitit) in 
nature. " 
0. The measurelosa. 
]Chaptor III. The transition to essence. 
, The itbsolute indifierence. 
IndifEerence as inverse ratio of its factors. 
Remark on centripetal and centrifugal 
forces. 
Transition into essence. 
The treatment of the above topics occupies only 
seventy pages of the large logic. This amonnts 
to about two-elevenths of the space devoted to 
the doctrine of being. In the smaller lo^c only 
one-eleventh is devoted to it. Whether Hegel 
had come to think that much of the matter in- 
troduced at first under this topio belongs prop- 
erly to a philosophy of nature and not to the 
logic of pure thought may bo a qnestion. But 
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it IB clear tliat qiiuntitj wheu profoundly inves- 
tigated shows its true nature as ratio — afi exter- 
nality related to externality and hence as retnrn to 
intemality ; or in other woMb, indifference of re- 
lation — being and determinate neea indifferent to 
one another — becomes annulled and thiiB becoDieg 
dependence and hence qualitative identity of being 
and deterniinateneeB reappears. The qualitative 
determinatenesB, however, is mediated throngh 
quantity, and is not that sort of quality which we 
have already seen passing over into quantity. 

We are in search in this logic of a category suffi- 
ciently comprehensive to hold truth ; a category 
which can be made universal and all-inclusive 
without self-contradiction. This search results for 
us in annulling or cancelling the inadequate cate- 
gories. We have no more use for them after they 
have shown tbemselveB to be mere phases of larger 
processes of self-determination. Taken by them- 
selves tbej are untrue ; if we use them as lenses 
through which to see the truth, we distort it; if 
we attempt to think the absolute by their aid, we 
obscure it. 

This logic ascends and draws up the ladder after 
it. Plato likewise in the passage quoted from 
Thti Republic (^\\., 14) as the motto of this volume 
where he describes the dialectic method, mentioaa 
this important charEicteriBtic that it annuls the 
categories with which it sets out — the "hypothe- 
ses," as he calls them — and proceeds onward 
towards the first principle. 

The logic does not lay down a first principle koA. 
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proceed to build on it. Pure being ia uot tlie ba^iis 
of Hegel's system. Tlie baeia or first principle is 
p&und at the end of the logic aud is the absolute 
Idea or God. Pure being is the first one of a long 
rfleries of categories that are exploded and cast 
away as insufficient for the expression of first 
principles. 

"But do we not find in nature applications of 
these 'inadequate' categories as you call them? 
Do we not find examples of njeasurcj of elective 
affinity — of ratios of extension to intensity, and a 
:BerieB of measures, etc. ?" Yes, precisely. Because 
nature is itself a "processio," or a process of deri- 
yatiun beginning with chaos, or the utterly inade- 
^aate, and ascending to human history which goes 
fm extending into the heaven of the " Invisible 
'Church" whose spirit is the Holy Spirit — nature 
for this reason does furnish illustration of inade- 
quate categories. But, note well, these inadequate 
categories as shown up in this logic by the dialectic, 
do not any one of them express bo well what they 
are intended to express as the categories into which 
they pass over dialectically. There is nothing in 
■quality which is not better expressed in quantity 
4md measure and essence and idea ; nothing in 
quantity which is not more fully expressed in 
measure, essence and idea ; and nothing in measure 
that is not more profoundly understood in the 
categories of essence and idea. When we look upon 
the lower categories from the standpoint 
Wpf a higher one we see it as a mere phase. We 
tdd to it in thought what it lacks in its definition 
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and aee it with its implications. We eoneequentlj 
see it in its truth. So in the philosopliy of natare 
the lower categories seem at first to havti independ- 
ent application and truth. But on investigation 
we discover that they are conditioned by negative 
processes which essentially limit them. On mak- 
ing our synthesis and ascending to the new cate- 
gory expressing relatively the entire process which 
the lower category expressed only partially, we 
now see the former object far more accurately. 

On arriving at measure we have a unity of qual- 
ity and quantity. Al! the determinations of qual- 
ity here have a new explanation aa based on quan- 
titative ratios. So all the categories of measure 
will have higher explanations in the categories of 
essence and perfectly adequate ones in the cate- 
goi-ies of the absolute idea. 

In our day we have seen a gi'eat naturalist, Dar- 
win, revolutionize all sciences that deal with or- 
ganic nature. Tlie idea of life and its struggle to 
attain its aims — the struggle for survival — is intro- 
duced to explain the present peculiarities of plants 
and animals. Everything is to be explained by its 
history. Its history will reveal its purpose of 
self-aim for which it has been and is now etrng- 
gliiig- 

This very high category (life ia a auh-category of 
the absolute idea) is gradually transforming scien- 
tific method, All nature is being inventoried 
anew in order to nee it all from the standpoint of 
life. Everywhere the appearance of development 
through purpose or aim is sought. All rariat 
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of species, even the species themselvea, liavc become 
wliat they are through the Btrugglu of life against 
its environment. The old view tiied to explain 
everything by environment (the "other" of the 
"somewhat"). In the environment was to be 
found all t!ie activity and in the plant or animal 
all the passivity. The Darwinian view has turned 
this method around, and now it is not the action 
of the environment so much us the reaction of the | 
plant or animal against its environment which in- 
terests ua. The living being is a self-active energy ■ 
persisting under various environments and mani- 
festing his power by modifying his environment 
and by modifying also his own organism to accom- 
plish his work better. Every new step that he ' 
makes is transmitted to his progeny as so much in- , 
herited power. He builds himself in the process i 
of modifying his environment and adapting it to ^ 
himself. 

It ia true that the consequences of this Darwin- 
ian view are only partially apprehended by scienti- 
fic students and for the most part we find men who 
are at work on the new line to discover develop- 
I ment through self- activity, yet entirely uncon- 
' scions of the signifioance of their new category as 
I regards its refutation of the old category of mech- > 
f anism. They still seem to think that mechanism 
lie valid. They hold, for instance, with Herbert 
I Spencer that there is no such thing as freedom 
ble. They hold the materialistic theory quite 
I generally. Whereas if they took the new theoiy 
I'in its gcueml aspects they would aeo that a uni- 
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verec in wbich evolution is tliQ principle, is con- 
Bt&ntly proving the instability of matter and the 
Bubetantiality of self-iwitivity aiid mind. That 
abides which lias power to adapt its environment 
to its own uses and which adapts itself to its en- 
Tironment. That abides wbich has most mind. 
Not matter, but mind is the substantial, saye the 
evolution theory. Matter is only nnstable and par- 
tial realization of what when fully realized is mind, 
or hviug, conBciona energy. 

In the quantitative ratio, each Bide is a limited 
quantity, but the ratio iteelf haa qualitative as- 
pects. This gives us the category of measure. 
But the sides of this ratio which produces measure 
become themBclvcB measures when considered hb 
factors of measure. The ladder to this is given in 
three steps of specification of quantity and meas- 
ure. First it is a ratio of quantities that produce 
measure, or quality dependent on a quantity. 
Then, secondly, the limitation of the quantity is 
measured by an external standard, the quality ie 
determined by rule — ^bo much quantity produces 
such and such a quality, ete.^ — Bessemer steel is 
produced when the quantity of carbon has been 
diminished to a definite amount. But those quan- 
tities which are esteraally united in the rule (Ite- 
gel) are each of them measures, and hence meas- 
uro is a ratio of two measures and we have being- 
for-itself in measure (Filr-sick-seyn im Mnasse). 

Hegel remarks that the mathematics of nature ie 
necessarily a science of measures, a science for 
which much material has been collected, but 
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which has received little scientific or philosophic 
treatment as yet. He thinks that the mathemati- 
cal principles of " the philosophy of nature "should 
receive a quite difTereut haiidliug from that which 
they receive in Newton's work under that title and, 
indeed, different from that which they are likely to 
get from tlie Baconian style of investigation (p. 
401). "It is a great service to science to inven- 
tory the empirical mathematical elements of na- 
ture and discover the unmerical ratios that esist, 
tlie distances of the planets, their periods of revo- 
lution, etc., hut it is infinitely a greater service to 
cause these empirical data to disappear, and in , 
tlieir places to show the universal form of the I 
quantitative elements involved elevated into the I 
sliape of laws or measures. It is an immortal ser- ' 
vice that Galileo performed in determining the law 
of falling hodies, and that Keppler performed in 
determining the law of planetary revolution. 
They have proved these laws hy showing their c 
respondence to the actual ptienomcna. But there- 1 
is a higher proof still demanded ; namely, a deduc- I 
tion of the quantitative elements from the qualities 
or real beings which are involved — for example 
from the constitution of tinie and space them- 
selves." 

He thinks that Newton's discovery of the law of 
gravity was merely a piece of dexterous manipula- 
tion of the formula of Koppler who had stated the 
law of planetary revolution to be a ratio of thei 
cube of distance passed over to the square of tima 1 
elapsed. Newton, according to Ilegel, simply sepa- J 
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rated this foriimla into two factors, one of which is 
the space passed over divided by the aquaro of the 
time elapsed aud tliis ia the law of falling bodies. 
To get the Kepplerian law multiply this formula 
by the square of the space paaaed over, which ia 
the omitted factor (p, 403), 

lu the being-for-itself of measure wg have a ratio 
of measures, each side of the ratio being a measure. 
This biinga ub to real measure such as conBtitutes 
the intimate nature of space and time aa well as 
the specific gravity of bodies, the chemical proper- 
ties, the musical tones, etc. 

But each measure as the side of a ratio becomes 
also in itself a ratio of measures and there develops 
a series of meaenres (sine Reike von Maassen) in 
which Hegel thinks that he identifies the principle 
that explains affinity and elective affinity. " This 
indifferent manifold ratio becomes excluding being- 
for-itself, which ia the so-called elective aflSnity." 

The knotted-line of measure-ratioa is a scale of 
changing ratios which move by degrees through 
the compass of one qtiiility and suddenly pass over 
to a new quality at one leap. Water is liquid np 
to a certain degree of temperature though chang- 
ing its capacity of solubility, but at 312° F. it sud- 
denly becomes vapor ; or at 33° it becomes solid. 
Birth and death are such a qualitative spring 
(Sprung). Hence nature has breaks in its con- 
tinuity contrary to the old adage that denies this. 

The excluding measure, therefore, develops for 
ua the discontinuity of qnahty, and hence the ne- 
gation of measure itself. This makes appear ^ 
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an absolute indifference of quantity to quality and 
we have arrived at a new and much deeper cate- 
gory — that of essence ( Wesen). 

The "indifference" here spoken of means the 
independence of quality as regards quantity. Its 
reappearance as h result of quantitative ratio 
and the category of measure seemed at first to ■ 
ground quality entirely and finally on quantity. 
But the appearance of elective affinity and a 
knotted-liiie of changing quantity which results in 
a series of different qualities shows us that the 
connecting link between quantity and quality is 
deeper than measure. Measure is accordingly an- 
nulled as a supreme category. But with the an- 
nulment of measure we have arrived at the final 
annulment of all the possible categories of imme- 
diateness, and we must look for the true real in an 
essence which never fully reveals itself as quality or 
quantity, or measure. i 

It must he noted in what way the knotted-line 
of different qualities annuls measure. Quantity, 
it has been noticed, is possible only where the 
quality remains identical — we have seen that there 
can be no counting together of things except in the 
same class. But in quantitative ratio and still 
more in measure, quality makes its appearance 
again, and in tlie ratio of measures the qualities 
become dependent on each other through the un- 
derlying quantitative ratio, But in the knotted- 
line of measure ratios, the qualities become a 
Beries of different qualities and hence the quantita- 
ttve measure has also to break down, ^liere the 
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quiiHty breaks there can be no continuous measure 
of degrees of quality, of course. Hence the 
quantitative measure has to begin anew at the 
point where a new quality begins. Hence mcaeure 
itself breaks down here and we have the category 
of the measureless {das Maasslose) (p. 43C). 
Hence' too we have arrived at the ** absolute indif- 
ference " (p. 43&) which is the becoming of, or 
transition into essence. 

To the question that will have occurred to the 
reader, how it is that Hegel shows the internal 
necessity of the leap {Sprung) from one quality to 
another? The answer must call attention to the 
dialectical reqnirement for each side of an antithe- 
sis to develop on itself its other. When we find 
that any categoiy presupposes another in order to 
make it possible as a thought or as a reality, we 
add that other category to it as a necessary part of 
it. Each side of the quantitative ratio becomes 
also a ratio and thus gives rise to measure. Bach 
moment of measure being a ratio, itself develops 
into a measure and we consequently have a ratio of 
measures. But each measure is also a quality and 
at first the quality was a resultant of the ratio of 
two quantities ; but in the ratio of measurea we 
have now arrived at a ratio of two qualities and at 
this point our moasare begins to break down with- 



THE ESTIEE DIALECTIC OF BEING — A RESUME. 

The rule of the dialectic is that what develops 
in the whole and as a whole, develops next in tba. 




moments, each one of which becomes a totality, 
and thereby we have arrived at a new category. 
For example beginning and ceasing, aa two mo- 
ments of the becoming, have arisen from the syn- 
itheaiB of the first two moments, being and naught. 
Jfext heginning and ceasing each absorb the other, 
and this "paralyzes" (p. 103) the bectyming, and 
Lgs UB to " Daseyn." In this new category the 
two momenta are reality and negation, but each 
one proceeds to evolve its other out of itself and 
the reealt is somewhat and otJiBr. Each of these 
moments oljinitude evolves the other and we have 
'ijinituds. For when the somewhat is its own 
other we have tbe infinite. But this makes each i 
moment a totality or u one, a unity, and we have i 
btiing-foT-iise}f. But each of the moments be- 
es a being-for-ilself, and we have indifference 
of units each one of which is a multiple in itself 
and wo leave the category of quality and arrive at 
quantity. The indifference of one unit to anotber 
and at the same time its perfect identity with an- 
other develop continuity and discreteness and this 
gives the sub-category of determinate quantity or 
number where each moment has evolved its other 
so that continuity is inwardly composed of discrete 
units and discrete units are in continuity. The 
two moments thus become unity and swn, in the 
iormer the continuity, and in tbe latter the dis- 
ereleuess being accented. But this develops ezten- 
■tive and intensive quantity when each moment haa 
become both sum and unity. Again each moment 
[BTolviag its other gives quantitative ratio as the ,' 
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truth in which extensive and intensive quantity 
are united. Now arises qualitij as the prodnct of 
tills ratio and the new category of measure emer- 
ges from quantity which has lost its indifference, 
anil being and determinatenesa have once more 
become one. Bnt iii measure the two sides of the 
ratio have become two ratios as sliown above and 
they next become two meanures, and two gualiiies 
in relation result. The moments also develop each 
into different qoalities and the quantitative thread 
that has furnished the limit or measure la now 
broken and loses all continuity. With this, meas- 
ure itself has vanished, and all ratio and connec- 
tion, and we have the meaBurelesa. The indiffer- 
ence of all immediateness that baa come about is 
essence — a self-relation indifferent to quality and 
quantity and measure — indifferent to all that is 
immediate and positive. It is a negative self-rela- 
tion which needs no longer any elements that; re- 
tain a "reality" to sustain it, but it produces on 
itself these elements of "reality" as the result of 
its negative eelf-rolation. In other words our re- 
sult is that being is not the basis of reality, but 
the basis of reality is negative self-relation. This 
self-relation produces all the forms and shapes of 
being. We shall find such a negative self-relation 
recognized and named in the follo\^ng book : 
{Zweites Bucit — Daa Wesm) under anch oategories 
as force, cause, etc, — ideas of a self-active energy 
which produces a manifestation of itself. All 
reality (or immediatenesa) ia viewed as a product 
of the activity of such energy. The real ia not 
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regarded as a final reality nor compoeed of ulti- 
mate realities. Matter is not a final reality, nor is 
it composed of atoms which are such final realities, 
but it is a show or manifestation — an appearance 
of force and energy which causes it. Not atoms, 
but energy is the ultimate reality. We must 
learn "to think an activity without a subatrato" 
if wo would think eseence— this is what Schelling ] 
pi'ononnces the first qualification of a philosopher. 
We must learn to think things as constituted out ' 
of forces rather than forces as constituted out of I 
things. The first stage of thinking tries to explain | 
forces as very fine and subtile species of matter — 
caloric fluids, or electricity, or a refined ether, etc. 
But this trick of the crude undeveloped thinking 
which deals with images, is seen now to be only a 
trick ; it amounts to explaining visible things by 

' smaller invisible things of the same kind — by 
atoms and molecules. Such explanation does not 
explain, but leaves things where it found them, 
because a small thing is no more intelligible than 
a large thing. But the idea of force, or energy ia 
something radically different from the idea of 
things. The dynamic contains the static as a , 
Bubordiuato element or "moment" of it. The ! 
static can be explained through the dynamic, but i 

' not the latter through the former. 




ESSENCE is the second of the three great 
categories of Pure Thought — Being, Essence 
and Idea. 

Being is the category of immediateness. Es- 
sence that of pure and utter mediation, wbiie 
Idea ia the category of self- mediation or living 
energy, Absolute Mind or Personality, 

Being includes all sub -categories which involve 
the element of direct existence — a real Bomewhat 
— as the basis. When wo thiuk a reality as unan- 
alyzable into forces or energies but as composed of 
atoms or material substances we are using the cat- 
egory of being as an ultimate or absolutely final 
category. Being is a category that is supposed to 
hold truth in that case. 

But when we rise to the thought of univeraal 
relativity and say that there is no existence possi- 
ble which is not entirely and throughout relative 
or dependent, we have arrived at the thonght of 
essence. But we must note what such uuivcrsal 
relativity implies. It imphes that the dependent 
somewhat does not depend ou another somewhat, 
for all other somewhats are also dependent or rela- 
tive, and cannot support one another. If we eaw 
simply dependence on another somewhat wo should 
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have only Lliat partial insight luto relativity which 
gives ufl the category of determinate being, of flni- 
tude. We have entire relativity here, and hence 

B liave dependence not ou buing bnt on negation) 
ior ill other words, dependence on a process or 
activity. To be relative siguifiea to be negative. 
Relativity implies negation of beiug-iu-itself. This 
relative somewhat is nothing in itself bnt what it 
ia wholly throngh another; it h self-nugatory. 
Bnt when we have universal relativity, we have 
uuiveraal negativity, and there is no longer any 
immediate reality as an nltimato hafiia on which 
our relation rests. If we can think of relation as 
existing only between two termini, each of which 
is an ultimate reality, we cannot think of essence 
or of relativity between existences which are them- 
selves all relative. We cannot think of beings as 
phenomenal if we think them as containing indis- 
Boluhle substrates of reality — real atoms for ex- 
ample, or material elements. 

The category of phenomenon implies the arrival 
of the mind at the insight into universal relativity. 
For when one sees that not only are some things 
dependent ou others, but that all things are in 
their very nature dependent on their environments 
and that their environments are likewise made up 
of relative and dependent things so that the ter- 
mini of relation are in themselves relative and not 
i final realities — when one sees this he sees that all 
leeming realities are phenomena or appearances or 
ttianifeatations of hidden processes of force or en- 
Wgy. Force or energy now eeema to be the source 
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of reality. Atoms or hard particles of matter do 
nut uuy longer seem to be the ultimate reality but 
only tlie result or munifeBtation of force or energy. 
But there is a third and higher category await- 
ing us, the category of Idea. When we see all 
force or energy to be necessarily Belf-determinHr 
tion in the form of life and mind, and see clearly 
that life and mind are primordial and not mere 
products of matter, we have anived at this third 
great stage of thinking — that which uses the cate- 
gory of idea. It is the insight which Hegel must 
have reached before he wrote oue line of his Logic 
or even oue lino of his Phenomenology. For in the 
latter work, the Plteaoinenohgy, he considers all 
objects of consciousness with a view to their possi- 
ble acceptance as ultimate or final realities, and 
comes by degrees to the conclusion that self-con- 
aoioiis being is the only ultimate or final reality. 
He canvasses all nature and all human history for 
objects, and in theology discovers the ultimate 
doctrines that have summed up the insights of the 
race in regard to this ultimate or final reality, 
Fetichisra, which looks upon an immediate thing 
as final reality, is the lowest or most immediate — 
least developed stage of thinking. It uses the 
category of being. But its contradiction lies in 
the fact that it makes all things except the fetich 
mere dependent beings or phenomena and not 
self- existences. Hence, too, it must partially be 
aware that the reidity of the fetich (the reality of 
the reality, as it were) is something not immediate 
but an essence that manifests itself (or i 



rades) in the variouB immediate existences of the 
world. Tlie '■ religious of aubatanco," as Hegel 
calls them, are religions which are consoiouB of 
this elevation above Bensuoua reality to a higher ■ 
and more abstract reality, the reality of force or 
energy. The Brahm is pure being devoid of all 
attributes of existence, the same identity in all 
phenomena. This is also the category of essence. 
But why then have I in the same breath called this 
category "pure being" if it is the same as essence? 

THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN ESSENCE AND PURE 
BEING. 

Pure being is the abstraction from all attribntea 
of whatever kind — utterly devoid of determina- 
tions; hence, of course, a void of all determinations 
of sensuous reality. But it is more than this, it is 
not a reference to such sensuous determinations 
and is a negation of suuh reference express o 
plicit. It is therefore not only a void of such I 
sensuous determinations, but also {ttota 6ene) a 
Toid of any determinations which posit or negate 
such seuBuous determinations. Essence is, like I 
pure being, also a void of the determinations of 
sensuous reality — so far as they are concerned it is 
the pure naught. But essence has an express rela- 
tion to these determinations as their cause or crea- 
tor, and their destroyer or the cause of their 
change and evanescence. Essence is thus, so to 
flpeak, responsible for what passes for reality in 
finite things — it is in fact its reality which they 
manifest ; for they are phenomena or appearances 
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of its (essenuu's) enurgj. So tLings are but mani- 
festations of the reality of forces — this ia the doc- 
trine of tlie correlation of forces. The force is the 
true reality— more run! than the thinga in which 
it manifests itself because the things manifest only 
one of the two phases of its reality, (a) It is real 
as positinij them anil this reality the things affirm 
by their rujility ; {b) it {the force) is real as negat- 
ing them and this the things show by changing or 
perishing and giving place to other things, Bs- 
Bcnoe is a twofold reality therefore manifesting 
itself iu the origination and evanescence of aU 
things. 

But the Indian Brahma may be regarded as the 
simple negation of all things, in which aspect it 
may be called either easenee or pure being indiffer- 
ently. Or, secondly, it may be regarded as the 
creator, preserver, and destroyer of all things, in 
which signification it is esaonce and not pui-e be- 
ing. Thirdly, it may be taken as transcending all 
conceptions of creation, preservation and destruc- 
Jion, these latter being mere illuBions in the eon- 
Bcionsnesa of men. This consciousness {Akankara 
or Ego-iiBsn) is the disease which produces the 
dream of the world — or the Maya. Bralima doee 
not produce this disease nor cure it ; he does not 
produce the world nor destroy it. For there is no 
world produced nor destroyed, but only a dream of 
such generation and destmction which dream is 
also not produced by Brahma, but by eonacioua- 
ness. This concept is that of pure being as distin- 
guished from essence. 
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Hence the Kast Indian religion posits in ita eub- 
itan CO- religion, as I have said, pure being or ea- 
Bence in so fur as they are identical in negating the 
world, and the one or the other in bo far as they 
differ. The Buddhist Niddnas, or twelve Bucces- 
Bive cuuBCB of tiuitude, contain also this doctrine. 
For the first one of these is ignorance of the true 
nature of external existeuces — they seem to he solid 
realities, whereas they are in fact only illusive sem- 
blanceB without auy substautial basis. This ignor- 
auee which takes worldly things for true being is 
the source of the second of the Niddnas, or action. 
For seeing things as they are and noting their im- 
perfection we naturally conceive a desire to change 
them by our wills and we act. Thence follows dis- 
crimination of self from the world — through rec- 
t^izing onr own actions we come to know our- 
selves, and this is the third of the Niddnas, 
etc. 

These religions of substance look upon the abso- 
lute as essence related to the world as creator, pre- 
server, and destroyer. The beings of nature and 
the personal units of mankind possess no substance 
over against Brahma. 

Jlegel in his Phenomenology accordingly comes 
thirdly to consider the religions of spiritual indi- 
viduality culminating in Christianity, which he 
makes the completely adequate and final religion. 
Final because it recognizes completely the person- 
ality of the object. Subject in this religion returns 
into itself completely in its object and hence the 
atonement is perfected. 



Having seen that the idea of personality is the 
uUimahim of the categoriea of thought and ex- 
hibited this in the firat three divisions of the Phe- 
noinenology, through the stages of conBcioosneBe, 
perception, and understanding, arriving at the aelf- 
activity necessarily presupposed in the object, he 
next exhibited the logical steps through which the 
mind of the ruoe had reached the same conclusion 
and enunciated it in religious dogmas. 

Henoe after our second category essence, we 
shall exjiect a third category idea or personalitv. 
This second book will be the unfolding and 
clearing up of the presuppositions of media- 
tion. 

In the logic of being we had three stadia — qual- 
ity, quantity, and measure. In each of these there 
was a side of immediate reality presupposed. In 
quality we thought that we had the reality directly 
before us ; in quantity we had instead of the direct 
reality, the direct reality and its direct negation oa 
return-into-Bclf ; in short we had being-for-itaelf 
and self-determination in the place of direct real- 
ity. But in quantity we seize this immediatenesa 
as self-mediated, only as external independence. 
In measure we discover how quantity makes qual- 
ity and wherein it fails to do this. The process of 
quantitiitive ratios deals with the so-called reality 
until we come to the process from one quality to 
another and to qualitative "leaps." Then the 
continuity of quantity vanishes and with it all 
direct hold on reality. The reality proves not to 
be grounded on reality, but on some procet 
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traiieccmla reality altogether. It ia a process that 
gives rise to reality iia a sort of manifeBtation or 
revelation of iteelf, but which needa Bometbing 
more than the real fully to reveal or manifest it 
, and hence negates the reality besides positing it. 
Both of these sides are needed for the revelation of 
the substance or essence — first the positive side in 
the production o( qnality, quantity, and me^nre, 
secondly its negative side in the annulment of all 
these. 

The three chief eub-categories of esaejico are (a) 
2G as refl«ction-into-itself (or abstract essence); 
(i) phenomenon ; (c) actuality. These are sub- 
divided into three sub-categories each, and under- 
neath this second division there ia sub-division 
,and sub-division again. 

We need to note here a slight difference between 
the arrangement given in the large logic and that 
of the small logic (of the Enfydopcedia). In the 
lai'ge logic the secondary sub-divisions run ae fol- 
lows: Under (1) essence as reflection come {a) 
appearance {Sclmn) including its explanation 
through the three fonns of reflection — positing 
external and determining reflection ; [b) The de- 
terminations of reflection including identity, dis- 
■Mnction, and contradiction ; (<■) Ground including 
distinctions of form and matter — explanations 
Hirough ground and condition. 

(2) Phenomenon has three Bubdivisions : (a) cx- 
Jatence, including under it a discussion of thing 
And its properties, (b) The law of the pheno- 
menon and the two worlds, the phenomenal world 



o£ change and the noumeual [aii-slch-seyende) 
world not subject to change, (f) Force Jiiid its 
correlation m implied in the doctrine of the total- 
ity and as itself leading up to the doctrine of ex- 
ternal and internal. 

(3) Actuality ( Wirklichkeit) has also thre-j sub- 
divisions: (a) The absoliitt) uud its modes, (h) 
Actuality us necessity. {<:) Substantiality, causiil- 
ity and reciprocal action. 

The logic of the Eiicyclopmlia differs in its 
arrangement from the above, first in placing exist- 
ence and thing as the second and third topics re- 
spectively under the first geueml subdivision in- 
stead of the second. (2) It moreover makes thiug- 
a coordinate category to existence and not a Bub- 
eategory under it. (3) It changes also the place of 
tliB category of form and content placing it under 
phenomenon in the second division, instead of un- 
der " ground " in the first division. But it leaves 
matter and form in the first division, not however 
under ground, but under thing. 

These changes it will he seen are in part only the 
change of the dividing line between the first and 
second chief sub-categories. In the large logic he 
drew this line before existence and thing, in the 
Encydopmdia he drew it after these. The real 
change consists in placing the category of form un- 
der the category of thing instead of under the 
category of ground, aud indeed of splitting this 
into two instead of three sub- categories and plac- 
ing the first part under thing while the second 
part furnishes the first sub-category of Fhwio« 
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ion. Thus in the Iiu-ge logic under ground 
stood («) form and essence ; {b) form and matter ; 
(c) form and coBtent. Then eiiuceerled explanation 
by grounds and conditions. In the Encyclopmilia, 
the whole first division of essence is called ground 
and under its thii-d sub-topic, which is thing, 
comes a diacussion of form and matter pending 
which we pass over to Phenomenon by reaching 
the idea of Form and Content. Accordingly form 
and content are taken up in the aecoud division of 
essence (entitled phenomenon). But we have seen 
in treating the Phenomentihyy that "the pheno- 
menal and Bupersensuous worlds " were arrived at 
through the idea of force as a totality. But in the 
large logic he has changed his exposition so as to 
bring this from thing and its composition out of 
matters. This view is substantially retained in I" 
Encifchpcedia except that it is presented as the I 
first aub-heading under phenomenon. 

We shall have further considerations to make | 
when we come to the details of this book i 
essence. Meanwhile we must recall what was said { 
in discussing the criticism of Trendelenburg in | 
Chapter X. Hegel develops & priori the idea by I 
determining more specifically the nest preceding 1 
idea, as for example from becoming he derives the I 
idea of determinate being, inasmuch as becoming i 
when taken as a complete or absolute thought i 
found to be retum-to-self, and this thought is that I 
of being with determination. We find the thought | 
first a priori and then its name by an empirical ' 
process of identification. We bave to look aljout 
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among our cwucepts to (lificovor what the new 
thought carresponds to and what that thought hus 
heen named. Thus there is as was explained (in 
that chapter) a thread of experience aa well as a 
thread of d priori deduction in the dialectic 
iiietliod. We deduce a new thought and then 
identify it with eome thought preriously familiar 
to U8 and name it by the word already in uae for 
that thought. It may be inquired : What would 
happen in case a new thought arose which conld 
not be identified with any previous thought P The 
answer is that Buch new thought would certainly 
be a Bynthesis of some familiar thought with 
another — in other words, a modification of some al- 
ready familiar thought. Hence it would be possi- 
ble to state the new thought in terms of the old, 
and this is in fact the method actually adopted by 
the race when it makes new words for its new 
ideas. It forms its new woi-d so as to suggeBt the 
familiar element identified in the new. Every new 
thought is and must be a modification of a previ- 
ous thought, as is evident from the fact that all 
thought is some <lotermination of the ego, and each 
thought must be distinguished from every other by 
difference in determination. It follows that the 
general possibility of thought is the common 
ground as the matter or stuff that is determined 
into particular thoughts. 

Unquestionably Hegel deduced correctly the 
thoughts following the "deternii nations of reflec- 
tion," but he was puzzled to identify them with 
the categories of essence in current use in the Ger- 
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This is the difficulty in aoy lan- 
gnago for the reason that the words for these deter- 
minatioas have a Eliding scale of use and are not 
always employed for the same thoughts. The stage 
of consciousness that thinks its thoughts on the 
standpoint of being and supposes itself to perceive 
true actuality sensuously will use all its categories 
of essence in the sense of categories of being. The 
whole matter of determining the tme import of 
the words that are used for such categories is one > 
of investigating the usage that they have had in 
the history of philosophy. Spinoza's nso of the 
term substance is the clew to its philosophical sig- 
nificance in modern time, and Hegel does well to 
name the first sub-category of actuality by this 
word. But his use of words to name the ideas in- 
termediate between the categories of reflection and 
those of actuality is evidently open to criticism 
and was felt to he so ty him. 

Even the important categories of force and thing 
are not placed with absolute certainty, as one sees by 
the variation between the two expositions as above 
shown. At the same time one must admit that 
these two categories do not belong by any possibil- 
ity to either actuality or refieetion. One would be 
inclined to say that they could not, either of them, 
belong to the first of the three parta of esseiice, but 
flegel concluded to place thing under the first part 
when he wrot« his Encychpmdia. The uncertainty 
culminates in the question of the sub-categories of 
form. Aristotle had originated the philosophical 
.use of this word, or indeed he may be said to 
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borrow it from Plato, who uses the word idea 
(eidoi) in the sense of self-determining form. 
This is a very high place for the form-category 
and Hegel could not adopt it although he em- 
ployed the Greek word idea in the sense that Plato 
indicated. 



CHAPTER XXVIl. 
EEPLECTIOK AS THE KEY TO HEGBL'S DIALEOTIC. , 

ESSENCE in the first place is Eefleetion-into- I 
itself. Just as re turn-in fco-self makes the j 
"form of being," and being is self -relation, i 
essence is a return-to-self but a still deeper oi 
than being. Quality and quantity and measure, ] 
all forms of immediateuess are annulled in essence. 
Their determinations are not continuous but per- '■ 
ieh or chauge, and the deep bond that connects 1 
them as their originator and their destroyer is ] 
this reflection-into-itself of the negative— a pro- I 
cess which we call essence (Weseit.) 

This process of negative self-relation has been I 
described before in this book when treating of the | 
dialectic of the Phenomenology by which self-con- f 
Bciousness arises out of the understanding. "The I 
repulsion of the homonymous and the attraj^tion I 
of the heteronymous" ie the expression Hegel | 
uses. We have called attention to the same in 
explaining the category of being-for-itself. 

As is always his custom, since his method re- 
quires it, Hegel commences the subject of essence 
by adducing the shallowest examples of its ap- j 
plication. Ho speaks of the " essential and un- 1 
essential." These categories are used where two 1 
indifFerent existences are spoken of, one of which 1 
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is null tiiu ntlior is not essential to something, i 
Theau aro not related to each other as essence j 
and phenomenon. The one ia as mucli a being 
as the other is, Here, therefore, we have not 
the thought of Eetlection- iuto-itself out of all 
immodiatenosa and conBeqnentJj not essence in 
the senao demanded. The true meaning of 
essence ia different; it is not a category which is 
opposed to another on a par with it, so to speak, 
hut it (eaacnce) should be a deeper reality, not 
on the same plane with that of which it is the 
essence. In contrast to its essence immediate re- 
ality ia only an appearance or manifestation. The 
appearance is that which is not through itself 
but through another — not another appearance, but 
through a se!f-meiJiated being or essence. 

Appearance (Schein — show or seeming) ia there- 
fore a more adequate concept of what ia left of 
the eategoriea of being than were said categories. 
AH immediateness is appearance, or seeming, or 
manifestation of an essence which is a negative 
activity lying behind it. This is the second step 
in Hegel's treatment of this theme. He now 
examines appearance to find that it is reflection 
(^Refiexion.) Imraediatenosa as we foiind it in 
the categories of being was taken for aelf-exist- 
ent entity; immediateness as it has proved it- 
self to be on critical examination is only a de- 
terminateneas or one-aidcd phase of tlie total 
activity which is essence. Its "dialectic" has 
brought US to essence. For when we placed the 
categories of being successively " under the tm 
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of eteruity," or assumed tliern to bo complete 
and independent definitions of absolute reality — , 
in other woiiis, asBumed quality and quantity, etc., 
to be independent beings^we found them seli-con- 
tradietory ; ea*"!! one was found to imply other 
and different deterniiuateneBS, not congruent with 
its first definition in order to mako possible eaid 
first definition. The dialectic is the discovery of 
or logical preBuppositiouB, The dialectic 
as veil as aubjeotive, because it is the 
discovery of what is logically presupposed by, or 
necessary to the objective existence of any descrip- 
tiou of being. In order that qualitative distinc- 
tion sliall exist or be real, it is requisite tliat there 
shall be other-being in relation to the somewhat; it 
is necessary that somewhat shall he its own other ; 
it is necessary that all existence shiill be finite or 
changeable — each somewhat shall be in a process 
of becoming its other; it is necessary, moreover, 
that these dependent and changeable somewhata 
shall exist in a total that is independent and self- ; 
related and infinite — a being-for-itself. 

This is negel's dialectic — to discover all the log- i 
ical implications or necessary prcBup posit ions of a i 
category. When thought in this way the category 
is "seen in its truth." 

Seen in their truth all the categories of being — 
all the determinations of immediateness ai-e seen to 
be pluises produced and also annulled {aufgehoben) 
by the true reality which is seen to be a self-active 
process, or self-determination. The insight which 
.sees self-determination is of course the insight into 
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the third and final great category — Hegriff or IM. 
This insight must, however, be iu the poaseseioii of 
the student who would follow the " dialectic" of 
Hegel's Logic — just as it was neceasarj for its au- 
thor before he could write it, or any portion of it. 
But the human mind does not come to the insight 
into the categories of the absolute Idea before it 
comes to use the categories of esHence. On the 
contrary it first makes the categories of esaenca ab- 
solute, and refers everything to Force and Matter, 
and Cause and Substance, before it sees that all 
these are impossible except through Personality, 
and that personality is the absolute. 

When under the sway of the categories of es- 
sence the mind believes in formless substance and 
denies the immortality of the soul or, indeed, the 
permanent individuality of any form of existence. 
It sees all form to be accidental and transient. 

The inherent necessity of such categories ae are 
found in essence to presuppose other categories 
which are more complete and adequate will, liow- 
over, lead the mind unconsciously to the discovery 
of new "momenta" or phasea which wJien syn- 
thetically united to the definitions already posited 
(or explicitly stated) iu said categories will elevate 
the mind to new insights. First the mind will 
travel upward through an ascending series of sub- 
categories of essence. Then it will reach the cat^ 
egory of Idea or self-activity (Begriff). Then it 
will ascend along the sub- categories of self -activity 
until it reaches the adequate idea of tiie absolute. 

But iu his large logic llcgel thought it nece 
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to iibow up the iuterual nature of uU theee catego- 
ries of essence in the first chapter of this second 
book. He aceoi-dingly rloes this under the bead of 
Keflectiou, treating it under the sub-topics of pos- 
iting reflection {setxende Reflexion), external I'eflec- 
tion {Suss^re Reflexion), and determining reflec- 
tion {beslimmende Reflexion), — determining reflec- 
tion signifying that activity of return-in to-self 
which creates distinctions or particularizes — in 
other words the activity by which the nnivei-aal 
becomes particular individuals. 

In the small logic (of the Encydopadin) this 
elaborate discussion of Kefloction is omitted, and 
we find only the "Determinations of Reflection" 
{Die reinen Eejtexionsbestinimungeu). These de- 
terminations of reflection are namely, (L) ideti- 
iity, (2) distinction (under which as sub -categories 
in the small logic, are difference, antithesis of 
contraries, and contradiction), and (3) ground. 
The large logic, does not, however, include ground 
among these categories of reflection, but makes 
them to be identity, distinction (including antithe- 
sis of contraries) and contradiction. 

Now this deviation in the Encyclopmdia from 
the arrangement in the large logic does not soem 
a serious one when we come to understand that 
the paragraphs on reflection in the large logic 
amount only to au explanation of the process 
by which the categories of reflection originate out 
of self- activity. Hence the whole discussion of 
reflection is a, part of the exposition of the determi- 
nations of reflection, and necessary in fact for com- 
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prfheuding their origin and their deficiei 
Tho Emull logic does not attempt any sucli fnndft- 
mental explanations, however. IdentUy rises from 
the Btlf-rclation of tho negative ; distinction in ite 
three fomia is produced by the negating or deter- 
mining which this self-relation involvea ; cotitra- 
didion is distinction seen in its completest form; 
ground is the total proeeaa of self -activity as under- 
lying these phasea (or "determinations of reflec- 
tion"). 

It la very easy to defend either arrangement of 
these topics, bnt that of the smiill logic is Hegel's 
latest, and might on that ground seem preferable. 
Justifying it we may say, for example, that con- 
tradiction is the ahsolute distinction (t. e. self-re- 
lated distinction, or distinction of tho self from 
the self) and hence should fall under distinction as 
a sub-category (as in the Bitci/dopisdia). Or, on 
the other hand, we may say that ground is not a 
detcrmimitiou of reflection, hut rather the higher 
category which contains all of those determinations 
(identity and distinction) — as in the large logic. 
We may also say that contradiction, being self-dis- 
tinction, contains both identity and distinction, and 
is therefore not a sub-category of distinction, and 
thus again we sustain the arrangement of the large 
logic. Taken thus contradiction is very nearly 
what ground is in the later arrangement. Like- 
wise we may defend the classification of ground aa 
a determination of reflection {Bncycloptedia) by 
saying that the movement of reflection (retam- 
into-eelf) produces (a) identity, (&) distinction ■< 
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diflereiice, aud ('.-) their unity in a grouml or si 
Btmte. 

Leaving these questioDa of (.'laaHifiuatioii we will 
now come to the essential matter in hand, thedia- 
cusBion of reflection as the key to the dialectic, 
and to the genesis of all thought aud all being — 
in short, reflection or return-into-self as the ex- 
planation of everything. 

REFLECTION OB RETURN-TO-SELF. 

"In the evolution of the categories of being, 
the hcing of the determinateness lies at the basis ; 
this ia relation to other. But the movement of 
refleotion now under consideration does not contain 
relation to other, but self-negation rather, — the 
self-relation of its negation giyea it tlie form of 
being, and is all the being that it has" (II. p. 14). 
Wo have in the preceding chapters called attention 
often to this " form of being " — self-relation. A 
ition relating to itself takes the form of being. 
In fact there is no other being whatever than this 

form of being," which arises through the self- 
relation of the negative. "In other words," says 
Hegel, " since this relation to itself is the negating 
of negation, wo have [in this sphere of Essence] 
negation existent as negation — in siiort, as that 
whose only being ia in its being-negated — this ia 
the category of Appearance {-Sc/teiff). The 'other' 
'in the sphere of essence, is not an other being 
vhich limits or negates the somewhat, but it is ne- 
gation with negation. But the immediate, or be- 
ing, is only this identity of the negation with itself 



— ^negated negation or ahsolnte negativity. This 
identity with itself which conetitutea immediate- 
nesB, is therefore not u first immediate from which 
we stiu-t [us a flsed reality] and from wliich we pass 
over to another, namely to its negation ; nor is it 
a substratum of existence which moves from the 
first to the other and returns [remaining identical 
under the movement], but the immediate is only 
this movement itself" (II. p. 15). That is to say, 
the relation of the negative to itself produces idun- 
tity and immediatenees because negative self-rela- 
tion is the annulment of all mediation. Continu- 
ing our translation and paraphrase : ' ' The becom- 
ing in the sphere of essence, its reflecting [beud- 
ing-bacli —return] movement is therefore the move- 
ment from nothing to nothing, and hence a return 
to itself. Transition or becoming in this sense 
[since it does not pass over or become other] annuls 
its transition or becoming. [To become the self- 
same is not to become but to abide.] Tho • other ' 
which originates in this transition is not tho not- 
being of a being, but the nothing of a nothing, 
and this negation of tho nothing constitutes being. 
Being [in this sphere] is only the movement ot 
nothing to nothing, and this is essence itself. Es- 
sence does not have tliis movement within it, but it 
is this movement, — it is the absolute appearance 
itself, the pure negativity which has nothing out- 
side of itself that it negates, but which negates 
only its negative self and is only in this negatiM 
(IL p. 15). 
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The Positing RefiecUon. 

ig, as has been stated, is the product of self- 

^reiiitioti, and not a substrate lyiug at the basis of 

lelf-relation and relatioii-to-othera. But how then 

\^o we come to look upon it as a substrnte ? What 

JB the law of the mind by whitb we are naturally 

lincliued or prompted to look for being as the basis 

Kof relation instead of relation as the basis of being? 

I The answer to this question is found in the dia- 

lonasion of reflection here entered upon by Hegel. 

lHo other philosopher in the entire range of the 

■iiBtory of thought ever penetrated ao far aa Hegel 

■into the genesis of these "determinations of re- 

Jflection," these categories of the understanding or 

"plain common sense" of mankind. The dicta 

Viounded on these categories seem incontrovertible ; 

■-the understanding eeems to see ultimate reality. 

|And yet the poetic senee of mankind contradicts 

■' common-sense." So too, and more emphat- 

f ically does the religious sense and that higher phil- 

I OBophical sense which endows the mystics. For 

I the finest quality of philosophical insight, such for 

y example as Plato, Bonaventnra, Schelling or Voq 

I Baader possessed, sees tlie limitations of the eate- 

j;oriea of reflection, and discerns their inadequacy 

■to express ultimate truth. Not any one of them 

rill serre as predicates for the Absolute First Prin- 

iSaple. And yet the mystics have never been able 

diaentiiuglc their philosophical expositions from 

e meshea formed by these categories. They have 

lieen obliged to use the terms essence and phenome- 



non, identity and difference, form and content, 
power and irianifcBtation, substance and attributes, 
cause and effect. Nay, more, we shall be obliged to 
use thorn, and Hegel has been obliged to use them. 
But Hegel is the first thinker who hae analyzed 
the entire movement of reflection and shown up its 
every phaao. Indeed, thin may be called Hegel's 
one merit, including all his other discoveries 
as consequences flowing from this insight. There 
were suggestions in Plato's Parvtenides, in Aris- 
totle's Posterior Analytics, in Nicolas of Cnsa's 
Docta Ignoranlia ; and more especially in Kant'c 
Amphibolie der Rejiextons-Begriffe and Fichte'a 
Science of Knowledge— i\ies6 being the inspirerg 
of Hegel's investigation. But the treatment of 
this subject in this seeoud volume of the large 
logic ia after all an entirely new and complete ex- 
jiosition of what is necessary for an insight into 
the workings of the "mere human intellect." so- 
called. After the mastery of this exposition one 
does not turn away from the reasonings of the 
logical mind nor appeal in desppratioii to a higher 
intuition, a direct insight into ultimate truth, nor 
scout demonstration or proof, but one sees the dia- 
lectic underlying the operations of the understand- 
ing and ia able to point out its self-contradictions. 
Ho ia able, indeed, to show the true view as a nec- 
essary presupposition of the skeptical position of 
the understanding. 

Using these categories of reflection the under- 
standing ia obhged to assume a skeptical attitude 
toward all spiritual doctrines of man and natu 
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But its owu substructure is apiritua!, and its neg- 
ative deliverances can be refuted by an appeal to 
their pre- suppositious — as in the case of tlie third 
Hftntinomy of Kant (discussed in another chapter). 
This kept in view, the reader of Hegel's discus- 
oon of rijfleetion will find matter of the highest 
interest. 

The chief point to be seized is the difference 
between positing (setzende) reflectiou and pre- 
supposing {ooraussdzende) reflection. 

The answer to our question asked above — how 
do we come to look upon being as a substrate of 
all relation and activity ? — is found in the nature 
of reflection. "The relation of the negative to 
itself ia, therefore, its return into itself ; it is im- 
imediateiiesB as the annulment of the negation ; but 
4mmediateneBs is nothing but this relation (to the 
negative), or return from a negative, and hence 

1 immediateness that cancels itself. This is pos- 
ited being" (II. p. 16). 

Quality, quantity, and measure have been proved 
to be appearance {Sc/iein) and not substrates. 
The substrate is a negative activity and this nega- 
activity is what we are considering. It is a 
self -related, or absolute negation. The first 
phase of it is its self-relation which gives us im- 
mediateness. A relation which does not go ont 

I another does not arrive at mediation, but re- 
gains immediate. So too a self-relation which 
loes go out and relates to another, but which re- 

itoB to itself as its own other, is an immediate, 

r results in an immediate. The mind, for exam- 
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pie. is a self-related negative at-tivity. 

relation that produces immediatenees or beii^, 
namely personal identity or individuality — self- 
hood. 

"Hofleetiou is positing in so far as it is imme- 
diateness as return ; there ie indeed no other 
from which it returns or to which it returns" (H. 
p. 17). It is only the negative relating to itself 
which posits this immediateness. But the nega- 
tive in relating to itself must negate itself and 
annul itself ; it mnst determine itself, for every 
negation is also determination. Heuee the im- 
mediatenees is not only posited hy this return to 
relation-to-self, but it is also annuled or cancelled. 
This new phase is presupposition. For it annuls 
or determines its own immediateness as if it found 
it already extant and not aa if it, posited it in the 
very act of negating it. 

Positing and presupposing reflection are there- 
fore the two aspects of reflection. As self-i-elation 
it is a positing of immediateness ; as self-negating 
it is a presupposing of being as a substrate, Lut 
one of these phases be unconscious and the other 
a conscious one and we have the stage of insight 
known as the understanding which pre-suppoaes 
being as a substrate and not as a self-relation or 
positing activity. 

"Immediateness is as a return only the negative 
of itself, only the self-negation of imniediatenesa. 
But reflection is the annulment of the negative 
of itself — it is going-together with itself — (or self- 
identification-in-another) ; it therefore annuU 
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positing in the very act of positing and ia preeup- 
posing [pre- positing]." (II. p. 1?.) 

Return to self is as negative also a procetlure 
outwards into non-identity or difference, a going 
of the one into the many. The positing phase of 
refleution produces identity and the presupposing 
phase prodncee difference. " The return of es- 
sence is consequently its repulsion from itself" 
(II. p. 17.) 

Looking again at it as a total movement we sea 
that the production of immediateness through self- 
relation is an annulment of the negative activity 
which constitutes the return or reflection. Hence 
in arriving at identity it arrives at the opposite of 
itself — hence at non-id entity or difference in- 
stead of identity. But to arrive at non-identity 
or pure difference is to arrive at Belf-negativity 
which is tile very same thing as the reflection itself, 
hence in arriving at difference it arrives at iden- 
tity. This thought of self-negativity is therefore 
a perfect " counter-impulse-in-itself " {see Phenom- 
enology, p, 122). By this we can follow Ilegel 
when ho aays, "It is hy annuling its self-identity 
that essence first arrives at identity; it presupposes 
itself and by annuling this presupposition it is 
itself; and conversely the annulment of this pre- 
supposition is the act of preaupposttion itself" 
(II. p. 17.) For in negating itself it presupposes 

r an immediate or self-identity which it negates. 
But by such act of negation it comes into self- 

f relation and thus posits identity and immediate- 
ness. But this is the production of what is differ- 
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ent from the negative activity iteelf. It is, so to 
speak, a living activity resulting in a dead result 
and thereby contradicting itself. But this very 
act of contra*lietion Ih the arrival of the differen- 
tiating activity again and hence a new identity 
ariees. Thus we have alternation of idontity and 
difference each one immediately the generator of 
its opposite. Thia is what Hegel means by Begriff 
and it is tlie explanation of the categories of re- 
flection as already stated. 

EXTERNAL REFLECTION. 

With the first phaBo of this discussion Hegel has 
discovered two phases, positing and presupposing. 
Each extends into the other and is productive of 
the other. Within the total activity of reflection, 
the former, the positing phase, results in the an- 
nulment of the return movement, for it is the 
production of immediatoness, which is no return. 
But as an annulment of the return movement it la 
the production of difference and this is a contra- 
diction of the return movement or the presuppos- 
ing phase of reflection. Taking these two phases 
as independent of each other we have what Hegel 
oalls "external reflection." External reflection 
always presupposes a being as a substrate. It 
negates and determines some already existent, im- 
mediate being. 

The " plain common sense " in thinking of canse 
and efTect, force and manifestation, identity and 
difference, etc., always makes these to be relations 
existing between independent entities. The o 
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IB ono existence and the effect is anotlier. The 
iorce acts on sometliing else and its manifeetatioD | 
is a joint product of the two. Identity is taken J 
OB dead Bamonesa, and difference is never to be r 
garded as self -difference, but as difference of two i 
utterly independent beings, and hence difference 
IB only a subjective product of our reflection i 
stead of being a product of objective reflection or i 
the movement of the essence of tilings. 

In the first place external reflection in presup- I 
posing immediatenesB or identity [i. e., being as a 
substrate] presupposes itself as annulled" (II, p. 
19). For being or inimediateneBs is the annul- 
ment of reflection through self-relation. But ex- 
ternal reflection determines [or defines or limits] 
this presupposed being— that is to say it annuls it, 
and thereby asserts its away over it. External re- 
flection, as understanding, first presupposes things 
afi inde{)endent of each other and then it a> 
interaction and mutual influence, or the deterrain- | 
ing of one through another objectively. Hence ' 
external reflection sets up two extremes — the im- 
mediate and the reSection into itself. The middle | 
between these extremes is the determined immedi- 
ate containing both these extremes aa moments or I 
phases — the result containing, of course, the two J 
factors that have produced it (II. pp. 19, 20). 

Hegel has only to exhibit the steps by which J 
this unconscious procedure becomes conscious of I 
the union of these two phases in one activity to I 
elevate ub out of this stage of external reflection I 
into " determining reflection." 
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DETEEMININH REPf-BOTlON. 

Asternal reflection at first presupposes inde- 
pendent, immediate being. But it proceeda to de- 
termine it or modify it by external, negative in- 
fluences. Hence it implicitly denies this immedi- 
ateuesa or self- id entity, and makes it dependent on 
others or exposed to alien influences — in other 
words it makes it to be an appearance (Schein) 
and not an ultimate reality. But appearance is a 
return {i. e., that which refera us to another for its 
essence — hence that which points out for us its 
origin in another ; but that which points to its ori- 
gin is a return movement, according to Hegel). 
Thus external reflection annuls its presupposed be- 
ings and turns them iuto reflection-movements or 
positings. For it is the self-relation of the nega- 
tive that is shown in the category of appearance. 
It points back to its origin and this is a relating of 
its negation to itself. Appearance therefore is the 
manifestation of eseence. 

Therefore Hegel's analysis of external reflection 
discovers all the phases of absolute reflection, but 
not synthetically united. It begins with the pre- 
supposing reflection and then proceeds to substi- 
tute the positing reflection for it, and retuma to 
the presupposing reflection again in the resnlt : 
first, two independent beings ; second, one of them 
acts as cause on the other; third, the eQect is the 
result, now independent again. 

Estemal reflection coming to consider carefully 
the extremes, finds each to involve the entire 
movement of reflection. For being or reflecl 
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into-itaelf involves negative relation which differ- 
entiates. The presupposing activity which is that j 
of differentiatiou results again in self -id entity. 

Here we have the determination of reflection — I 
the category whiuh •' contains within itself its rela- I 
tion to its otlier" (11, p. 35). Cause contains with- 
in its own definition an express relation to effect; | 
aff'ect liiewiae its essential relation to cftuae. So, 
too, force contains exproaa reference to manifesta- 
tion ; identity to difference ; positive to negative ; 

sence to phenomenon. 

llefleotion in other words contains, first, posited- 
being or dependence — the negativity which relates 
to itself by aelf-annolment or appearance. Second- 
ly, it contains self-relation as immediatenees or self- 
identity. The phase of posited being is the side of 
phenomenal appearance — of effect or raanifestatiou 
— express dependence on an independent. The side 
of self-relation as immediateness or independence 
is the essence or force or cause — the correlative of 
phenomenon and that which expresses the original 
and independent source. 

BESVME OF EEFLECTION. 

1. Immediate objects or beings of the world 

las away or change. 

3. The objects aforesaid are therefore processes 
in which the negative is active. All that is 
immediate is negative or perishing and seif-an- 
nnling. 

Hence wo have the self-related negative aa 
the outcome of our investigation of being. 



4. Tlie negative as self-reiative is self -identical, 
for relation to self is the production of identity. 

5, Self-relation or eelf-identity ia immediateness 
because the same is related to the same without 
mediation of a different. 

G. But it ifi the self-relation of the negative and 
hence a self-negative, or a difference-producing 
process ; hence this reflection -into-itself is also a 
repulsion from itself, a movement into opposition 
to itself. 

7. Henoe the identity and immediateness ie 
destroyed. 

8. Tlie self-relation resulting in identity or im- 
mediateness is the phase of reflection called 
"positing;" this positing activity ie annulled 
by self-negation, or the difference-producing 
activity. 

9. The positing activity is also annulled by pro- 
ducing the immeiliatenesB, or identity, for the lat- 
ter is the denial of reflection, or of any mediating 
movement whatever. 

10. The production of immediateness as the an- 
nulment of the positing activity becomca in conse- 
quence a presupposing activity. For if the imme- 
diate being is underived it is an original, inde- 
pendent being and consequently presupposed. 

11. Hence the reflection-into-itself becomes a 
reflection out-of-itselE— a bending back to the 
point of view of the categories of being. It is the 
phase of self-repulsion containwl in reflection. Its 
reflection into itself is accompanied with the pro- 
duction of an " other." 
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13. Ueriee reflection produces difference. 

13. But the production of ditference is the re- 
storation of the movement of reflection — or the 
activity of negation — and hence again an arrival at ' 
self-identity and inimediateness. Its "other" or 
the immediate identity stops the activity of the I 
negative and annuls it. But this is a negation of 
the reflection and therefore the production of dif- 
ference again. 

14. But this production of difference is the re- I 
turn of the negative to itself and hence a new 
identity or inimediatenese, etc. 

15. Thus the identity and difference alt«rnatea 1 
as the eternal rhythm of self-activity. Etflection 
as negation related to itself produces identity and 
then immediatcnesa ; and positing becomes presup- 
posing, and thus turns identity into difference and 
annuls immediatcnesa and thus undermines itself as 
essence and becomes phenomenon again, and so 
ad injinitum. 

THE DIALECTIC OSLT EBFLBCTION. 

This analysis of reflection unveils for us the dia- 
lectic movement which we have eeen in glimpBes 
hitherto. The arrival at a new category has been i 
attended with the unfolding of the subordinate i 
" moments" into their opposition. Each however ) 
I in order to sustain itself haa been shown to imply, 

or presuppose the other moment in its own activ- j 
I ity. Hence, a ayntbesis of the two sides has i 
[ suited and we have arrivefl at a new category— say 
[ determinate being from becoming — whose momenta i 
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(beginning and ceasing) Imve each added the other 
to itself. The new category (determinate being 
or Duseyn) arising from the identity of its mo- 
menta now develops a difference of a higher order 
through its moments (determinate being develops 
beginning and ceasing into " somewhat " with a 
limit and ceasing and beginning into "other"), 
each moment contains the entire distinction di- 
vided between the moments of the previous cate- 
gory, but unfolds a new distinction not so empty as 
the previous one. Thus we have reflection-into- 
itsolf producing identity in a new category, but 
at the same time as negative relation to itself repel- 
ling into difference (the determinatenesfl of the 
being in Do,seyn develops opposition to being 
and we have finitude). 

Thus reflection is the key to the Hegf 
method. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 



THE CATEOORY OF CAUSALITY. 



THIS eecoiid book of the logic etarts with tho 
idea of appearauco (Sckein), wluch is the 
outcome of being ae shown in the first book, and 
aecendB to the idea of cause as the most coucrete 
category of easence. 

Having devoted much space to the coaBideration 
of reflection as the clew to the dialectic and 
especially to these categories of essence, we may 
treat in a more summary manner what fol- 

wa. 

THE DETERMINATION 3 OF REFLECTION. 

These '•" determinations " or categories are iden- 
tity, difference (or distinction), and contradiction 
( Widerspruch). Eacli may be taken according to 
the shallow or abstract method first. According 
to this, identity means simple sameness without 
diiference. It is formulated in a principle. We 
say : " A rose is a rose " or " wisdom ia wisdom," 
or A is A. 

This ia empty tautology and yet the principle 
*hich we apply in these cases is fundamental, 
'fiegel however hastens away f i-om this tautology to 
■{he deeper thought involved in identity which we 
lave already expounded in the previous chapter, 
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the identity which rests on tha self-reIatio( 
negative. Thia is concrete identity because i 
the only real identity — aa identity which produces 
aud annuls difference. 

In a remark Hegel calls attention to the reaeon 
why these categories of reflection take on 80 read- 
ily the form of projwaitioiia. The negative self- 
relation has, aa we have seen, the two forma of 
positing and presupposing, the former the produc- 
tion of identity, the latter the production of differ- 
ence. Self-relation is the form of reflection and 
it underlies the form of the proposition jind sug- 
gests it. 

Since identity is the retnm-to-itself of tha nega- 
tive, it is inseparable from distinction or difference. 
It is self -distinction. But tlic shallow yiew notes 
only the first form of distinction which is variety 
or abstra<;t difference {VerscMedenheii). This is 
nut essential difference, but difference without 
essential relation. The difference between a pencil 
and a lamp-post or between a whale and the bino- 
mial theorem is of this character. But all differ- 
ence when analyzed comes down to eeaeiitiol differ- 
ence or opposition — antithesis. The two objeots 
differ because tliey have opposite properties. The 
lamp-post is long and the ])eucil is short, the for- 
mer heavy, the latter light, etc. 

The self-relation of the negative produces more 
than mere difference, it produces oppoaitioi ( Gegen- 
aatz). But this is not all ; opposition or contra- 
riety rests on contradiction. For o]i[>osition im- 
plies unity or common ground, and origination i 
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self -relation; and Belf-oppoeitioii is contradiction. 
These are the three steps of the category of distinc- 
tion : abstract difference (indifferent difference), 
contrariety, and contradiction. Self-relation of 
the negative gives rise to all of these. But contra- 
diction is the fiill form of difference — the basis, bo 
peak. With contradiction we have arrived at 
a more fundamental category, namely ground. For 
the self-relation of the negative produces identity 
88 much as difference, and the unity of difference 
and identity is ground. 

By reason of the point of view which shows con- 
tradiction as underlying contrariety, Hegel comes 
to speak in a confusing manner of the latter and 
seems to confound contradiction with opposition, a 
Tery grave mistake in the minds of those who have 
adopted with all logicians the old Aristotelian dis- 
.tinction of contraries {ivavriai) from the oppo- 
.Bitiun of affirmative and negative in the form of 
I contradiction (dyri/patsu). The universal nega- 
tive is opposed to the universal affirmative as its 
.contrary. But the universal affirmative is contra- 
dicted by its particular negative, or the universal 
negative by its particular affirmative. 

Schelling's polar opposites and not the judg- 
jnents of formal logic are in Hegel's mind. The 
contrary implies identity as forming the basis of 
the opposition, Tint contradiction as self-nogatiou 
■or self-determination exjjlicitly states the identity 
! the basis of the contraet. For it ia the self 
which negates and is negated. Hence the contra- 
Action is the highest form of diffei'ence and at the 
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same timo the dialecticnl trausition to the ii 
ground. 

'* Distinction is always contradiction at leael 
implicitly (uMstcA), for it is the unity of momenta 
which are only in ho far as they are not one, and it 
is the separation of moments whiuh are sundered 
only as being terms of the aame relation" (II. p, 
50.) Contrat-liction, taken abstractly, is a reduc- 
tion to zero. But secondly since it is only the im- 
mediate existence or phenomenal being tliat is an- 
nulled, the true positive result is a self-identity 
realized through the negation of the dependent 
and changeable phase. " The excluding activity 
of reflection which belongs to contraries in theii 
independence reduces them to negative and merely 
posited (dependent) somowhats .... since 
dependence thereby returns to dependence and to 
unity with itself, it is now the category of essence 
which is named ' ground' {Urunii) " (U. p. 
59), 

Hegel's discussion of the principle of excluded 
middle at this point is of a cliaracter to exasperate 
the student of formal logic, because his argument 
turns wholly on the assumption that contraries and 
not contradictories are referred to. Without tak- 
ing his own point of view and seeing the self-rela- 
tion of the negative as the key to tJio categories of 
identity and distinction, all that Hegel says on thia 
subject is nonsense. But with an insight into the 
doctrine of reflection, it is all true and very sugges- 
tive. 
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GBOL'ND OR SUBSTRATE. 

In the category of ground or substrate, says Ue- 
^1, " the simple identity of essence is iu immediate 
onity with its absolute negativity " (II. p. 71). 
That is to say : Reflection posits identity and uou- 
identity by relating to itself ; its return is a self- 
repulsion. This sounds strange enough ; but it is 
only a correct analysis of the idea of substrate or 
ground underlying change, form and matter, thing 
and properties, and such categories. We never 
hesitate to suppose a matter that remains identical 
onder all changes of form ; nor a aubstrate that is 
identical under all the different properties of a 
thing. 

The category of grouud is taken by Hegel as the 
general rubric for the form distinctions. He has 
list, essence and form ; secondly, form and matter ; 
md thirdly, form and content. For the shallow- 
ibatract view which takes immeil lateness to he the 
truth, uses this distinction of ground without pen- 
etrating its meaning. Indeed it uses all distinc- 
6ions with this same lack of penetration. Its " form 
md essence " imagines the form to be an entirely 
litemal disposition and arrangement of parts ; the 

jence is entirely indifferent to the form which ia 
[iven it. In the "form and matter" distinction 
eflection admits some importance to the form. It 
efers the differences of all things to the arrange- 
ment of the component parts, while said compo- 
leut parts are simple and identical. Oomposition 
Bplains everything. But on this account the 
imple identity called " matter " is not an object 
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of pLTception or observation, but only of reflection. 
It is a figment of the mind, an hypotliesis feigned 
to solve the uontradictiou of multiplicity in unity, 

The third phase of thinking aees the true ex- 
planation in self-relation of iiegation, and compra- 
henda how the self- relation produces identity or 
ground as matter while it producee difference as 
form. But here the matter is created by the form, 
and it should properly be called Content. The 
content of a work of art should determine the form 
in which it is to be ti'eated, and the form of the 
work of art determine the content which it may 
have. Content and form are therefore identical in 
the sense that content poaseases form produced by 
it and form makes its own content. 

This leads us to the second phase of the category 
of ground, wherein it ia stated more explicitly how 
the content determines its form, and how the form 
generates its own content. There are three ways 
in which this happens : (a) the formal ground,(ft) 
the real ground, (c) the perfect ground. We might 
translate Qrund here by the word explanation. 
The formal ground ia the shallow-abstract way of 
explaining an)i;hing by identifying it with some 
other form of the same thing. Hegel calls it the 
tautological mode of exjilanation. "The ground 
ia wet because it has rained," i. e., the water on 
the ground is the same as the water in the rsin 
that fell from the sky. Tlie real ground, on the 
other hand, seeks ont the differences, and endeav- 
ors to avoid the tautology. Tlie stone falls because 
of gravity. But the house stands becauae of gn 
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ity. The same reason prodacea diverse results and 
the -'real ground" attempts to explain how the 
like produces the different. Thia esplaaation is 
through the " couditioiiing mediation" {beilingende 
Vermittelung) whieh is the perfect gi'oimd {voU- 
stSudige Grund). The perfect-explanation of a 
thing shows all stages of its history, and exhibits I 
its action and reaction or reciprocal couditioning. 

The third phase ol the ground category is dis- ' 
cussed under the head of "Condition;" {«) the 
relatively unconditioned, (i) the absolutely uucou- ■ 
ditioned, and (c) how a thing comes into existence, i 
The conditioning limit {Bedingung) is explained by 
Hegel (II. p. 104) as follows: "The ground is I 
immediate, but that which is grounded is medi- ' 
ated. But since the ground is positing reflection 
it reduces itself to posited being, and is presuppos- 
ing reflection : through this it comes to relate to 
itself as annulled — it relates to an immediate 
through which it itself is mediated," The cate- 
gory of condition is by this explained in terms of 
reflection. The ground in the first place is the 
immediate because it is the original or primitive 
source from whence the grounded proceeds. ' The 
grounded, on the other hand, is not immediate and 
original, but derivative from the ground. In the I 
second place, the ground is conceived as acting to 
pi-oduce a grounded— or as supporting something i 
else ; its activity is correlated to a passivity — i' 
fact proflucea that passivity or dejjendence (Gsseii/- • 
sfyn) by its positing activity. It therefore ' 
itself to posited-being," to borrow Hei 
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esprcseion. But tlie grounded us dependent J 
posited througli another presuppoBes ihe groaS 
tliat posits it, and through its relation to the poeit- 
ing gi'ouud relates back to itself as the product of 
the activity of the ground ; hence Hegel says that 
"it relates to itself aa annulledj" for the original 
is the annulment of the derivative in tiie sense 
that independent contains the dependent us a can- 
celled moment of itself. 

But the category of Condition is something more 
than this category of (Jrouud ; indeed it is tlie to- 
tality of ground and grounded, for both are condi- 
tions or " occasions " necessarily present in ordoi 
that that there shall be any ground -relation what~ 
over. Each is necessary to the other, and the unity 
of the two, therefore, is demonstrated. This unit^ 
is the category of Condition {Bedingung) now un- 
der consideration. 

Hegel treats this category under three heads: 
(o) the relatively unconditioned, (S) the abBolutely 
unconditioned, and (c) the emergence of the thing 
(SacJie) into existence. 

Just as the relation of the category of difference 
to identity is expounded in the doctrine of reflec- 
tion, so here the relation of the category of condi- 
tioning limitation to that of ground or i-eason is 
expoonded at length and with great subtlety. The 
student who wishes to master thoroughly the cate> 
gories of essence will by al! means follow out the 
windings of this discussion. For us, however.in this 
place it is forbidden, and we must hasten on to the 
chief category of Essence, namely. Causality. 
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le category of condition ia the third or c 
L pletiug (wttBgory of ground, according to Ilef 
f larger logic. The logic of the Encyclopisdia as | 
e mentioned, makes for the first suhdiviaion i 
sacnce, "Essence as grouud of Existence" 
with sub- topics — 1. Categoriea of reflection((i;) iden- 
tity, (5) difference, (c) ground; 3. Existence; 3. 
, Thing. lie makes no account of condition {Be- 
I dingung) as connected with ground in the small 
logic, hut transfers tliis category {Bedinijung) to 
that of Substantiality in tlie third part of Bssenoe. [ 
In fact, in writing the large logic, Hegel must | 
have found that the category of condition (Seding- \ 
uny) hail a deeper meaning than he was able to 
gife it as a phase of the category of ground, and 
1- accordingly he used it again later when expound- 
ing the ideas of "whole and parts" and force. 
His matiired view, it would seem, placed this cate- 
i gory under substantiality. 

This however does not invalidate the discussion 1 
tf "condition"as asnb-categoryof ground in the I 
' larger logic. For the thought is there, although I 
not named by the same words that he would finally I 
us naiue it. It is above all things necesi 
I in this logic as in all philosophy worthy of the I 
J Lame, to be able to recognize tlie thought by the | 
I "way in which words are used, /. e., by the functions j 
fpredicated, rather than the definitions ascribed to j 
'them by custom or by the dictionary. In fact, [ 
Itnany philosophical writers unconsciously contra^ J 
Iflict their own definitions of terms by ascribing I 
Ifnnctions to them which imply a wider or a nar- 
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rower bcojh!. We must look behind the conscid 
iiiemiing to the actual mi-anitig which possessed tj 
uuthor'a mind, though he wua not able to utter 
adequately. In order to foim a critical eetimate 

Eegel's thought, therefore, it is necessary to stui 
this exposition, iu the large logic, of the groui 
categories with especial reference to the inner d 
nificance of form and content. Because He( 
uses these diatinctiona form and content, form ai 
matter, etc., fret|iiently throughout hia works is 
subtle and mysterious manner. 

rUEXOMENON. 

The aeeoud part of the treatment of eseen 
cornea under the general heailing I'henomejb 
{Erscheinujiff). We must iinderstand by thia t\ 
appearance or show (Schein) in the sense of an a; 
reality, but rather the appearance as coDtainit 
the positive action of the essence — appearan 
therefore as revealing all that there is of the e 
sence — its entire negative self-relation. Phenl 
menon is hence the totality of appearance — its e 
tire sphere. 

How have we arrived at Phenomenon as coi 
plete sphere of appearance ? The ground 
ries explained that identity and difference 
phases of one and the same uegativn aelf-relatia 
Such negative self-relation is ground and groundi 
condition and conditioned. And inasmuch ae i' 
the totality of conditions it is the unconditiotu 
also. EsBence as this negative self-relation vbi 
includes identity or immediateness, and diff< 
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ifdiatioii, inchidea for the same reafion both 
dependence aud independence. For the media- 
tion, the presnppofiing reflection, the positing of 
difEerence, is the manifestation of dependence 
^Gefietzt-sei/n). It is the reflection-out- of-iteelf. 

On the other hand the immediatenesa, the posit- 
ing of identity, is the manifestation of independ- 
ence. It is the reflection -in to- itself. 

Both of these are in one movumunt of eelf-rela- 
tion of the negative. Hence Hegel {Enci/dopcsdm 
I, § 123) defines existence as "the immediate 
■unity of the reflection-into-itself and the reflection- 
anto -an other." Essence is existence or existing 
thing because it has the form of identity or inde- 
Ipendent stability and yet it has relation to others 
»nd dependence, aud is the appearance of an un- 
derlying reality. 

THING. 

Thing contains these contradictory characteris- 
tics of dependence and independence. We express 
ihem by the terms thing and its properties 
iEiyengchaften) . 

The dialectic of this is given quite fully in the 

Jecond division of the chapter on Perception in 
file Pheiionienology. In Chapter IV. of this volume 
~^e have outlined the argnmcnt, and it is unueces- 
try to repeat it here. Suffice it to say that the 
snccpt of thing undortukes to grasp together and 
econcile the contradictory elements of unity and 
lultiplicity, (of reflection-into-itself and reflection- 
ito-auother) by the static notion of a quiescent 
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thing-in-itself and sphere of i-elativity riijiug out 
OB a multiplicity of properties. The conceptiou is 
not a tenable one and hence the mind takes a for- 
ward step to the dynamic hasia and explains in a 
more adequate mannei' tliis unity of incompatible 
ideas by tlie concept of force. Force ia the explicit 
unity of being- in -itself and being-f or-othere, juet as 
thing is the implicit unity of these opposed 

In the same chapter {above referred to — Chapter 
IV. of this volume) we have already given a sum- 
mai'j of Hegel's dialectic treatment of force, which 
renders it unnecessary to analyze the discaesion in 
the large logic, as may be seen by inspection. Bat 
there is a disci-epancy between the exposition in 
the Phenomenology and that in the large logic in 
respect to the category of law. In the logic it is 
placed before the concept of force, in the Pheno- 
menoV)gy, after it. Here again it is a question of 
words and of the history of their use. If we take 
law in the sense that it brings together in one con- 
cept the system of forces and their iiiritemeiits or 
occasions of activity, we may make it stand for a 
higher concept than force — for a thought closely 
allied to the thought of self-activity as mind. But 
if we consider the unconscious way in which the 
expression law is used — as a more formula or rule 
of action, entirely omitting the idea of energy — we 
should place it below the dynamic idea and next 
to the category of thing aa is done in the large 
logic. 

The small logic, it should be noted, inserts Qi« , 
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■category of content and form in this place wliere 
.in tlie large logic occur tlie categories of "law" 
«D(l " phenomemvl and noumenal worlds." Thus 
Hegel made these a. transition from thing to force. 
His justification lies in the fact that the nidye, un- 
conscious use of these terms does take them in a 
semi-static, semi-dynamic sense; while* thoughtful 
use of them may just as well take them as iuTolr- 
ing the pure dynamic and its annulment. Form 
And content may also be tukun as a ground cate- 
gory, as we have aeon. 

" The relation of the internal to the external" is 
placed again after the discussion of force, as it is 
in the Phenomenology, but not in connection with 
the category of law. 

Force, we saw, (Chapters IV. and V. of present 
Tohime) contains the idea of original and indepeud- 
.ent energy and also the contradictory idea of de- 
pendence on i*n external incitement as necessary 
for its action — the force never acts except when an 
occasion comes to it from without and " BoHcita " 
it to action. This led to the concept of a total 
system of forces in which tlie energy is self-active 
t merely original source of force, hut also ite 
own incitement. 

There are three ideas or categories that form the 
transition to the explicit idea of self -activity 
i^Begriff), namely, substantiality, causality, and re- 
^procal action. These are categories in whieh the 
■idea of self-activity is more explicit than in the 
category of force and law, and yet not explicit 
aiough to answer for the expression of any form of 
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aelf-activity. These three eatogoriea forn 
third part of esBeiice as the union o 
reflection into itself" and "phenomenon." The 
reader of Hegel need not be reminded that aucli a 
union means a new thought which contains expli- 
citly both of the former ideas. The general rubric 
of this third part is actuality ( Wirklichkeit) and it 
contains reflection-into- itself and ia at the same 
time phenomenal. It ia that which manifests or 
reveals its entire internality. 



Actuality as just now mentioned contains the 
three sub-categories of aubstance, cause and recip- 
rocal-action, It is in the fir«t place absolute. The 
idea of the absolute is according to Kegel the 
union of the idea of internality with that of exter- 
nality. The absolute is that whose internal ia also 
external — and substance and cause must be such 
'absolutes. 

How did we get to this idea ? We saw in the 
discussion of force that the system of forces radi- 
ated from a self-ropelling energy which was its own 
incitement to act. Its internal immediately re- 
pelled itself from itself as external and its external 
immediately attractetl its opposite and became 
internal, 

.\11 duality has disappeared in the sense of de- 
pendence on some outeide incitement to act, 
Hence we liaye the absolute or the independent. 
If the internal were not also external, there would 
be an essence which was not manifested, i 
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hence, an esseace that was not fully essential. For 
',4he essence proyes itaelf to lio essonoo in its phe- 
■pomenoQ. 

Now the absolute is independent existence or 
true reality — called here Actuality {Wiri'HchkeU). 
Actuality ia discusaed by Hegel under the three 
aepecte of contingency, relative necessity, and abso- 
lute neoesfiity. Contingency may bo called " for- 
mal actuality," and relative necessity may be called 
"real actuality," as Hegel calls them here, or 
Kant's expi-eBsions may be used : (a) possibility, 
','{M6gUchkeit),(b) existence (ZJnaeyn), (c) necessity. 
!JTeceBsity is the unity of real and forma! actuality 
(Hegel) or the union of possibility and existence 
(Kant), That is to say, when all of the possible 
phases are real or in existence at once, the form as- 
sumed is necessary and cannot change any farther 
because there aro no potentialities into which it 
may change. 

This important idea of the necessary form of the 
Absolute will attract our attention, and we pause 
LOTer these two chapters before proccejing to the 
' final chapter of Essence— that devoted to the three 
■ Buh-categories of actuality. 

But the question may reasonably be asked of 
Hegel wliy he did not treat of the absolute and its 
true form of necassity as tho first pai't of the third 
volume — Ihat on Segriff. For it is evident that 

tno absolute or true necessity or adequate actuality 
ran be found within the sphere of essence. On 
the other hand, Hegel can reply : Very good; the 
eoncept of " absolute" and "necessary "is reached 
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Iiefoit! tlie concept of the only true being which 
Ortii be subsumed under it, namely, the Mind. But 
it is uaod nevertheless, and used to found the doc- 
trine of fatalii^ni find pantheism. I am, therefore, 
justified (he would say), in treating the idea here by 
itself. Especially too because a widely extended 
adoption of the philosophy of Spinoza has fixed 
this standjwint outside that of self-activity. " Sub- 
stance as opposed to subject " is a good eharact_»ri- 
zation of the two standpoints of essence and idea. 

Substance is independent being, but conceived 
as static rather than active, and hence it is a 
thought which does not permit any adequate justi- 
fication of it as the true actuality. It is pure being 
which is pure naught. 

Activity must be its principle. The attributes 
of the substance cannot be unless they are modes 
of its activity. The true substance must be aetf^ 
active. 

This leads us to the idea of Cause— to that vhiob 
is self-active. But " Caase" dues not name ade- 
quately the self-active, it is in fact only the fint 
or immediate form of seizing the thought. 

CAUSALITY. 

The cause can originate movement. The 3 
nary common-sense presupposes this nucleus ti I 
self-activity in its idea of cause, and espouially 
when it speaks of the Great First Cause as it does 
when talking religiously. But in analytic think- 
ing it struggles to avoid this tliougiit of original 
source of energy by making all maiiifestatioOBjif i 
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causality relative. This is an effect of tliat ; that 
11 effect of Bomething else; el cetera, ei, cetera, 
jn infinite series, yince Kant published his Critique 
((^fwre fleasojj, exhibiting the antinomy of caua- 
l^ity, it has been customary to suppose that the 
proof of a First Cause is fallacious. This proof 
hatl come down from Plato and Aristotle ( Laws, 
Book X.; Metaphysics, XI., 7) and had formed the 
TJtal nerve of all pure theology. Hence the disas- 
ter to speculative thought, if it could really be 
iflhown that causality does not presuppose an origi- 
nal cause. 

It is clear too that Hegel's system would have 
no basis whatever to stand upon if causality does 
not presuppose causa sui, as we have shown in 
Chapter XII. of this volume and elsewhere. 

Referring the reader to Chapters XII. and XIII., 
fet us briefly restate the analysis of the idea of 
causality which refutes the Kantian critique and 
re-establishes the Aristotelian and Christian inter- 
pretation. 

THE EaSBNCE OP THE CAD SAL-BEL ATI ON. 

The cause is conceived us active and only as ac- 
tive. Its action produces an effect on something 
It sends a stream of influence to an effect. 
This involves the idea of self-separation. For the 
jause separates this influence and transmits it of 
Ite own energy, and not because impelled to do this 
jby some alien energy or cause, That alien energy 
vhich impelled the tmnsmiaeion would in that case 
e the true cause. But the true cause would still ' 
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be thiit which sepankUid from itself und transmit- 
ted to another some influence which worked a mod- 
ification in that other und thus "caused an effect." 
The cause by itself in the act of sulf-eepacation Is 
and must be a self-activity — that which detei'minee 
itself, Hence causa aui is the nacleus of each 
and every causal act. 

The antinomy arises through the supposed ne- 
cessity of separating the cause from the effect and 
of always conceiving the same as two independent 
things. The cause which produces this effect is 
itself an effect of a cause lying beyond it in aome- 
thlug else; that cause in something-else is also an 
effect of still another, and so on to infinity. 

This is a statement of the antinomy. But the 
law of causality would itself break down altogether 
unless it were asserted in the first place that this 
effect before us has a real cause existing. Without 
a real cause it is no real effect, but only a supposed 
effect. But if its cause is real it must exist either 
directly in another or somewhere else in the series 
which is set up by the antinomy, or finally beyond 
and transcending the series. One of these three 
hypotheses mnat be true or else the supposed effect 
is no effect. 

Hence we see that the infinite series invented to 
postpone indefinitely our arrival at a true cause, 
collapses entirely. Por the Kantian must be forced 
to discriminate between efficient cause and its 
transmitting links. If he saja that the cause of 
this phenomenon is itself only an effect of another 
cause, he must admit that it is not a causa, bttt , 
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enly a trauemittuig link, and hence itself a pail of 
the totality of tiie eflwjt. So his whole aeries he- 
is one transmitting (.'hain whieh is a part of 
the total effect and uot in any ac-uee an original 
«ause. Hence if there is not a first or ade- 
quate cause there is none whatever, and the effect 
is not an effect, nor is the chain a transmitter, for 
it does not receive anything to transmit. 

Once admit, therefore, that there is an effect, we 
are forced to admit that there is a true cause, which 
is c((usa SMI or self-active and self-determining. 

A true caiiae is subject and object of itself — 
subject aa determiner, and object as determined, 

NECESSITY OB FATE. 

The standpoint of fatalism involved in substan- 
tiality may be refuted summarily, and the category 
of causality demonstrated, and through this the 
category of vausa sui or self-activity, as follows : 
{a) All things are necessitated to be what thL-y are 
by the totality of conditions, (fi) The changes in 
things, however, thus necoasitated, imply that the 
totality of conditions has had corresponding 
changes within itself. For if a given state of 
things implies a given state of the totality of con- 
ditions necessitating it tu be what it is, another 
state of things (the' state preceding the present 
pne) presnpposes a different totality of conditions 
'hich necessitated that, (c) Hence the doctrine 
t necessity presupposes a change in the totality 
E conditions, which cannot have been necessitated 
y any being beyond it, for the precise reason that 



it is the totality. Hence the change in the totality 
of conditions is spontaneous or self-determined 
and not necessitated, 

Thi8 " dialectic " of necessity proves that sub- 
stantiality presupposes setf-aJ3tivity as a superior 
and including category. Fi-eodom contains neces- 
sity, hut necessity does not contain freedom. 

Causality presupposes self -separation, aelf-activ- 
ity. Its defect is that the category is used without 
seeing its implication — cause is not an explicit 
category of self -activity, but is rather what presup- 
poses it. This presupposition we have now arrived 
at as the content of the third and last volume of 
the logic. 

Reciprocal action as a transition from causality 
to idea explains in another manner the dialectical 
evolution of self-determination from determina- 
tion through another. 

Let A be the cause of some effect, namely B, 

Tvct B react on A, or in other words, be the oc- 
casion of the activity of the cause A. 

Then A determines B and B determines A again. 
Thus there is reciprocal action, and A determines 
B to determine A again, or in short, A determines 
itself through B, and B detennines itself through 
A, (See "Introduction to Philosophy" — Jour. 
Spec. Phil, Vol, II., page 53. II. 2, {*)— where I 
gave my own deduction of this in 1868), 

Reciprocal action is therefore the last form of 
duality by which the thinking of the understand- 
ing is able to postpone the adoption of the form of 
thinking of the reason which sees self-activitr 
the ultimate presupposition of all. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE FOBMAL LOGIC — NOTION AND JUDGMENT. 

rthe tbird volume of this logic, Hegel givea 
hia theory of the eyllogiam, making it the 
form of reason itself, and thei'efore the funda- 
mental form of real being in the world. It is the 
form of true being — that ia to say, of self-deter- 
Okined being or aelf-activity, whioh wo have found 
to be the ultimate presupposition of all the cate- 
gories of being and eBscnee. 

As I have pointed out in another connection 
(Chap. V. ) the uae of the expression Begriff, or- 
dinarily trauslatec! notion or concept, ia unfortu- 
oate and misleading. If he had called this third 
part person or personality, the student would have 
Been the drift of the entire system on hia firet ap- 
proach to it. 

We saw (Chaps. IV.-V.) in hia "Voyage of Dis- 
covery " that he arrived at the thought of apon- 
taiieouB self-opposition as the presupposed origin 
of force. lie identified this with the Ego, and 
named the result self-consciousnesa, because con- 
Bciousnesa or the first stage of knowing, in its 
effort to understand the objective world before it, 
liad found that sense-impresBionH gave ua only 
|iTopertieB or accidents, which we must unite into 
•objects under the concept of things; next the con- 



tradiction of oiieneaa and multiplicity involv^ in 
thing hiid to be explained by bringiug in the idea 
of force ; finally force was found to presuppose 
self-activity or " self- opposition of the homony- 
mous and the self-attraction of the heterony- 
mous." Consciousness htid recognized this eelf-ac- 
tivity as precisely its own form — the form of the 
ego. Inaanmch as the ultimate truth of the ob- 
jective is thus proved to be the Etjo, couacionsnesB 
recognizes itself iu the object and becomes self- 



The form of self-activity, being that of self-op- 
position and of id on tiii cation in the opposite, is 
essentially that of B^griff, or logical conception, 
and hence TIegel gives this name to true being. 
Bnt oi'dinary common sense sharply discriminates 
the act of forming concepts fi'om real being. It 
regards the concept as merely subjective and witb-' 
out objective validity. But Hegel means by Bs- 
griff or notion not some pai'ticular general notion — 
for example, animal, man, horse or ship — but the 
one mental activity involved in all special acta of 
conception. The notion means accordingly the form 
of self-activity itself and not any specif product 
of such action. For Bugriff substitute leh or Ego 
or Me, and we avoid tlie misapprehension that is 
so common in construing this system of thought. 

To quote our author himself {III. 13) and show 
that be explicitly states this identity of Begriff 
with Ego: "The notion (Begriff) in so for as it 
exists in its own form purely {insofern er zu einer 
solcher Bxistem gediehen ist toelche seUist fr< 
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[i, c, not imprisoned in lower forma of natui 
rooks, trees and .animals, but in its own free form], 
is nothing else than aii ego or pnre self-conecioua- I 
nesa. We have, to be sure, notions {Begriffe), that 
is to say, particnlar concejjte {beslivimie Begriffe), 
but the ego is the pure Begriff itaelf, that which j 
has come to reality as Begriff [as an activity of I 
thinking conuepta]." 

This activity of thinking or concept -making ] 
constitutes the nature of the Ego. It has, in the J 
first place, three phases — universality, particular- 
ity and individuality. The pure Ego, with its 1 
negative power of abstracting from any and all i 
special thought* in such a manner as to empty 
itself of all contents, gives ne first the category of I 
Universality — the possibility of all, but the reality 
of none. This category is the pure self-identity j 
expressed in the formula, A ia A, or ego is the j 
ego. 

But the form of self-activity is, as Hegel calls i 
it, "negative self-relation," or self -opposition, and [ 
this is determination and Particularity. Its ueg- I 
ativity appears in the forma of limitation, other- j 
nese, difference, contrast, contradiction. But tlie 1 
total realm of this expression of difference is only J 
the exhanstive revelation of the negative activity J 
which by itself is universaUty, Ilenee, the two \ 
are identical. Moreover, the negative nianifesta- j 
tion in al! the limits and differences is the act of ] 
the one individual immanent in the particular, 
and thus forming a system. Individuality is the J 
identity of particularity and universality. If 1 
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we see the truth of particularity, wo see the itn- 
manonce of the universal, wa see InditnduaJUy. 

According to the method of this logic we miiel 
expect first, Bome inimedinto forms of Begriff (or 
notion) which are iiii}>erfect and lead iib on by 
the dialectic towards higher forms. Accordingly 
we have first an unfolding of the aubjcctivo nature 
or the constitution of the Ego in the foi'ms of the 
judgment and Byllogism. 

jrOGMENTS. 

Since the notion is self-activity or self-determin- 
ation it is subject as determining and object as de- 
termined. There ia this primordial diremption 
within it which Hegel identifies as the judgment 
(UrtAeil, signifying, etymologically, primitive di- 
vision). As subject, we have seen, it is ttnivei-sal, 
or the possibility of all determinations, while the 
result of the self-determining {i. e., the self as de- 
termined) is the particular. This combination of 
two phases, which is the primitive distinction 
within self-activity, is therefore universal and par- 
ticular. But since the combination is an act of 
identification (for the self determines the self) it 
is a twofold act involving subsumption and speicifi- 
cation. First, as the universal is detemiined and 
made particular by the act, the subject is made 
specific by the predicate — the self is limited or de- 
termined. Secondly, as the limitation or specifi- 
cation ia derived from the universal and developed, 
out of it by its act, it is identified with the t 
aal. Hence, there is both limitation and t 
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gation of limitation involved iii the judgment. 
The Bubj'eet ia limited by the predicate and the 
predicate is universalized, so to speak, by the sub- 
ject. For the affirmation of the predicate identi- 
fies it with that which is unlimited possibility of 
predicates, namely, the self. 

When this fundamental form of true being is 
used by the immature conacioasness, immature i 
because only partially conscious, it attributes the j 
form of trae being to mere ahreds or scraps of true i 
being. This misuse of the form of the judgment 
furnishes llegel a graded series of forms of judg- 
ment, commencing with the shallowest nae of it, 
and ending with the concretest and deepest. 
There are four of these: 

(1) The judgment of determinate being (Da- 
seyn)^ (2) the judgment of reflection; (3) the ' 
judgment of necessity; (4) the judgment of the 
notion (Beijriff). 

1. The judgment of determinate being {Da- 
aeyn) does not accomplish the work for which the 
judgment is intended. "In the subjective judg- 
ment we wish to see one and the same object in a 
twofold manner ; first as an individual actuality, 
and secondly in its essential identity, or in its no- 
tion, [. e., the individual elevated into its univer- 
sality, or, what is the same thing, the universal 
individualized in its actuality. The judgment 
that performs this is truth, because it is the har-. 
mouy of the notion and reality" (III, 73). But i 
the first form of judgment, that of determinate I 
being, or t' ., deals with i 
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immediate tenne as if they were independent,! 
fails to express the mediation that constitutes t 
trnth of the actuality. This judgment of iuhe- 
rencG lias three forme : (a) The positive judjjment 
asserts, first, that the iiidividnal is univoraal (I is 
U)^the rose is red. This asserts that the entire 
rose is identical with one of its properties, and 
that, too, an accidental property. But where the 
universal and individual are seized abstractly they 
cannot be truly united in a judgment, and, conse- 
quently, what is meant is different from what ia 
said. If we say the rose ia red, we mean that this rose 
under considurution is a red rose of the precise de- 
gree of redness that we behold. This gives us the 
second form — the individual is the individual, or 
the universal is the universal. But such judgments 
would be tautological. In fact, this form of judg- 
ment cannot express positively the truth. Nega- 
tively, it may do better. 

(l) The negative judgment denies ideutity be- 
tween tJie subject and a particular quality : the rose 
is not red. The immediateness is denied, and this 
is iu so far correct, but it is inadequate, because it 
does not state tlie true mediation. 

(c) The infinite (indeterminate) judgment 
states or implies the ineompatibiiity of the judg- 
ment of inherence with truth. The rose is not 
a whale ; (nor is it any other kind of fish). 
Neither ia any individual identical with any kind 
of immediateness. Tho defect remaining in the 
infinite judgment is that it does not i 
mediation. 
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The mediation is partially expressed ia tlie 
judgment of reflection which usee such predicates 
» useful, mortal, perishable, happy, and such as 
mply an inference from a variety of grounds. To 
say " tliis object is ugeful," implies a consideration 
of its nature and its adaptation to the exigencies 
of aome other being — a quite complex procedure. 
The immediate is annulled, and beeomea a mere 
"moment" of sueh a predicate. Judgments of 
leflection, according to Kegel, use such predicates 
I imply dependence of the immediate. Hence 
.they state the truth of quality (i. e., its depend- 
ence) with some degree of adequacy as compared 
with judgments of inherence. 

Judgments of reflection are divided into three 
kinds : (a) The singular judgment '-asserts that 
.the individual is an essential universal ; but this 
ipartieular individual cannot be an essential uni- 
,Teraal, and hence the positive form of this judg- 
t must be exchanged for the negative. . . ■ 
The negation appertains rather to the subject than | 
to the predicute." The singular has, therefore, its 
itruth in (i) The particular judgment. This asserts ' 
ithat some particular individuals are an essentially 
tmirersal. But the essential cannot be quite ex- 
^iressed by the particular, though " aome " is better 
Jhan a single one. Hence we have (c) The uuiver- i 
J judgment in which " All " is the auhject. The 
jOtality not only can, but must, adequately express 

intial universality. " But since what appertains | 
all individuals of a species belongs through its I 
iture to the species itself ... it forms the | 
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basis of a new variety of the judgment whi^ 
more adequate than the judgment of refloctio 
TMb is the judgment of necessity." 

3. The judgment of necessity asserts what is 
Bubstantially universal and appertaining to the na- 
ture of the entire proceaa to which an individual 
belongs. There are three varieties of this form — 
categorical, hypothetical and disjunctiye, (a) The 
categorical asserts a class of an individual — ^"the 
rose is a plant." All tlie properties that belong to 
the nature of plant in geneml will necessarily be- 
long to rose by virtue of this predication. The 
judgment of inherence asserts an accidental qual- 
ity of its individual — some predicate derived from 
immediate sense-perception, like red, sour, loud, 
fragrant, etc. The judgment of reflection asserts 
an essential predicate of its subject, expressing the 
subject's mediation or essential dependence on 
some other being. But still this is a single prop- 
erty or quality, although a synthesis of many imme- 
diate qualities and resting not on sense-perception 
but on inference. Useful, perishable, healthful, 
preferable, and such adjectives denote this subor- 
dination of sense-immediatenesa to ends outside 
of it; but they in no wise exhaust the subject of 
the judgment. Under a different relation the 
same subject may he useless or permanent, or 
hurtfid or objectionable. Hence the superiority 
of the judgment of necessity in its capacity of 
stating true being. The predicate being a class- 
name expresses a synthesis of all the essential 
qualities which experience has discovered to b6> 
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■long to the individual wherever it la found. But 
" 1 the categorical judgment the reality of the sin- 
gle individual subject is assumed. It is something 
leontiugent, and hence incougruona in a judgment 
ithat expreseea neceaaity. Consequently it should 
corrected by an explicit statement of its de- 
pendence through hyjiothesia. (fi) The hypothe- 
tic judgment therefore has its place dialectically 
following the categorical. It says," If A is, it is 
neceaaarily B." "' If this is a rose, it is necessarily 
a plant." Here we have necessity better stated. 
But the aelf-limitatiou of the notion is not a vague 
indefinite one ; it exhausts itself in a definite 
number of possibilities. Hence the hypothetic 
statement is not so adequate as the disjunc- 



(c) The disjunctive judgment states all the pos- 
Bible forma of the- universal. A is either B, C, or 
■D. It only needs a negative mark to decide neces- 
sarily the class of the object before us. This indi- 
Tidual is not A nor B nor C ; hence it ia D. 

The idea of the totality of determinateness is of 
^e highest impoi'tance. It leads directly to the 
tature of the notion itself. 

4. The judgment of the notion expresses in- 
Idght into self-determination and uses such predi- 
cates as good, true, beautiful, just, and such others 
^iB are founded on conformity to an ideal. This 
ttighest class of judgments has the following 
nrietiea: 

(it) Assertorical judgments assume the reality 
ind assert its conformity or non-conformity with 
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the ideal — this ho-use is vgly ; tMs act ia right. 
Bat there ia a coudition to be fulfilled ajid the 
further statemeut of this condition chaiiges the bb- 
aertoric into the problematic, (i) "This act is 
right if it couformB to the law of justice " is a 
problematic judgment. 

Hegel points out that in this statemeiit of the 
nature of the notion and of the requirements to be 
complied with by the real iudividual, the funda- 
mental diyision of the notion into its momente of 
universality and particularity appears — it is its 
primitive self-determination. Hence the apodictic 
judgment now appears aa the highest form of ade- 
quacy. 

(c) " The apodictie judgment has in the first 
place an expression of the universal (the honse, 
thus and so built, is good ; the act, thus and so per- 
formed, is just and right); the universal expresBCS 
the ideal {was i-s seyn mil)-, in the second place it 
states the actual characteristics [Bescliaffenheit) of 
the subject ; this contains the reason why a predi- 
cate of the notion belongs or does not belong to 
the entire subjcct-^whether the subject corres- 
ponds to its notion or not [j. e. whether the subject 
is self-active or not] '" (III. p. 112). 

If the above delineation of Uegel's exposition of 
the judgment is successful, the reader may see in 
what the dialectic that leads from one class of 
judgments to the next consists and how the enb- 
classee arise. Each one develops some special de- 
fect that requires to be corrected by the eharacter- 
iBtic feature of the next higher class. The n 
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proceeds from the moat inadequate judguient to 
the most adequate, from the one that uses the 
form of the judgment with the least conaciousneeB 
of its significance to the one that uses it with a 
oomplete sense of its high meaning. Ouly the 
notion sa true self -active being — as conscious Bgo, 
wncept-making being, in short — has the form 
'of judgment or can bear that form without anni- 
hilation. Hence when naive, immature con- 
Bcionanees applies this form to all things in the 
world it produces nugatory judgments. 

Koeenkranz ( Wigsemchaft der logischen Idee, 
Konigaberg, 1859, Bd. I. S8. 70-133) while follow- 
ing Hegel in his theory of these dialectic transi- 
itions has named the several classes more suggea- 
iively, adopting the hints of Kant. 

I, Inherence of quality; (n) the positive; (fi) 
negative ; (c) the limitative judgment. 

II. Snbaumption of quantity ; {a) the singular ; 
(3) the particular ; (t) the universal judgment, 

III, Immanence of relation ; (a) the categori- 
^_ial ; {b) the hypothetical ; (c) the disjunctive 

^dgment. 

IV. The modal judgment as the dissolution of 
Ble form of judgment and the transition into the 
yllogistic form ; {a) the assortorical ; (J) the prob- 
Binatic ; {(■) the apodietic judgment. 
' Inasmuch as we are arrived at a form of judg- 
Jent — that of the notion — which states the uni- 
ersal and its mediation in the individual, we need 
ow the ayliogism with its three terms to espreas 
bis more explicitly. 



CHAPTER XXX. 



POBMAL LOGIC, COSTINUED — THE STLLOOISM, 

"rriHE ayllogism is the restoration of the notion 
-L in the judgment and coneequentlj the unity 
and tvutli of the two. The notion as euch con- 
tains its momenta in a state of annulment [sup- 
pression, or undeveloped germinal condition]; in 
the judgment on the other hand this unity is 
Bomolhing iDtornal, or what is eqairalent, external, 
and the moments are developed into independent 
extremes though ostensihly standing in relation 
to one anothfr. But in the syllogism not only 
separate moments are posited like the extremes of 
the judgment, hut the unity is posited quite as ex- 
plicitly" (III. p. 115). 

The syllogism has the tension of opposites in it 
and also the unity that comes from perfect iden- 
tity. It is therefore the adequate realization of 
the form of self-activity as subject. "The syllo- 
gism is rational (iwrnunflige) and everything 
rational is a syllogism." 

An inventory of its actual realizations will of 
course begin with the most inadequate specimens, 
mere caricatures, so to speak, aijd proceed dialee- 
tically by pointing out the corrections necessary to 
the perfect realization of the syllogistic ideal. 
Hegel accordingly classifies his Byllogisma ia the 
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8EUne mimiier and on the Bome ground aa lie clasai- 
fied jadgmenta into (a) those of determinate be- 
ing ; (i) those of reflection ; (c) those of necea- 
Bity. 

Deiluction of the Syllogistic Figures. 
The first figure alone according to Aristotle is 
)erfect because," it requires nothing else beyond 
he premieea for the neeesBJiry cooBequcnce to 
^peur : " 
AH men are animalfi. 
Socratos is a man. 
Hence Socrates is an animal. 
First there is the major extreme, the term ani- 
mals, which is the universal. Then there is the 
r extreme man, which is in relation to animal 
a particular, for it includes only some animals, and 
•aaiall. Then there is the individual Socrates, who 
18 in the clahs man and consequently in the iuclud- 
•ing class ammal Aristotle enumerates, besides 
^ie perfect Billogism, tsvo other figures which are 
mperfeot befjiute 'they require one or more 
liings which are neceestrv through the terms sup- 
posed, but which (necessary things) have not been 
expressly stated in the premises as given." The 
second figure is of this sort : 

i Major premise : All men are animals. 
Minor premise : No trees are animals. 
Oondiision: No trees are men. 
In the first figure tlie middle term «*«« is sub- 
ct in the major premise and predicate in the 
inor, In the second figure the middle is predi- 
■te in both premises. 
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There ia another "imperfect" figure, the 
til which the middle term ia enbject in both 
miaea: 

Mea are animals. 

Minor : Men are rational, 

Conclusion : Some rational heinge are tmii 
or Bome auimula are rational beings. 

Those are the three Aristotelian figui-es. A; 
fourth has been added (attributed to Galen, 20fl 
A. U.) wliii'h amoiiuta to an inversion of the firrf 
In it the middle term is predicate of th* 
major and subject of the minor. 

The fiignifleance of these figures as priinoi-diaJ 
forms of iutemality or subjectivity cannot bu) 
have the Jiighest interest. In what way do thej 
function in the several forms of self-activity, 
plants, aninuds, and men ? We should expect tfi 
find each figure playing an uasontiiil r61e in eomt 

) or more provinces of eelf-activity and e» 
pecially in that of miud. Tlie figures ought to b( 
the clew to the most important distinctioDB ol 
psychology. But the history of logic does nol 
mention any thinker who has made this obserTfr 
tion before Hegel. 

Hegel's treatment of formal logic must not bfl 
criticised from the standpoint of Aristotle and the 
logic of the schools. To appreciate it we mnst 
concentrate our attention on the diflerences of 
these figures and their mutually supplementary 
character. The first figure demnnda the second to 
prove its minor premise and the third to prove it^ 
major, " Socrates is a man. " This is proved by 
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the second figure which identifies or reciiguizes. 
We conountrato our attention on some attribute of 
the object, Socrates, before us and this attribute 
Bnggeets to US the class ma?i, inasmuch as it is a 
predicate of that claEs. 

Major; This Socrates u talkiitive uud ra- 
tional. 

Minor : Men are talkative and rational. 
Condusioii ; Hence Socrates is a man. 
ffe can see that this is only a probable conclu- 
;«oii, its degree of prohabilitj rising towards cer- 
tdainty in proportion as the middle term contains 
1 the characteristics of humanity and in particu- 
,|ar those not shared by other beings. If ialkative- 
"iratioTutl belongs to man alone of all beings the 
conclusion is necessarily true, though its form is 
^ot valid. It should say : 

1. Men are the only beings that are talkative 
And rational. 

Socrates is a talkative and rational being. 

Hence Socrates is a man. 

(All valid modes of the second figure draw nega- 

ive conclusions, the above specimen of an affirms^ 

dve IB made so by quantification of tho predicate, 

ie word only making the major premise equiva^ 

int to "all ialialiiie'rational beings are men," 

Dd thus reducing the second figure to the first 

:are). 

The major premise," all men are animals," re- 
quires the third figure to prove it. There must be 
Tnduction of all mdi^-idual men and the recogni- 
~n them of the characteristic traits of the class 
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aiiiiml. In the example of the well-known ayl^ 
giam, "AD men are mortal; Soci'ates is a luitj 
hence Socrates ia mortal ; " we have in the maj 
premise a stateraent of general experience. ] 
proof is an appeal to experience. The niidc 
term of the eyllogism of experience ie the ini 
vidua] object and hence it ia the third figure. 

1. These individuals, a, b, c, and so on to t 
end of our obeeryation, are men. 

%. All those individuals enumerated are morfi 

3. llence all men (aa cnumerati'd) are mortal 

Inasniuch as the major premise of the & 
figure is proved by the third figure, Hegel chan^ 
the order of the figures and makes this ArisI 
telian third his owu second figure and the Arial 
telian second hia third. 

The three terms of every ayllogiem — univera 
particular and singular — are ascertained l»y aekil 
the queationB : 

1. Which is the most inclusive, which subBun 
both the others ? (The answer to this gives hb I 
universal or major term). 

3. Which is subsumed under both the othei 
(The answer gives na the individual). 

The particular is thfit which contains some (i 
not all) of the universal. 

These terms are symbolized as T.', P, I, or la 
versa], particular, individual. ITegel uses the li 
tera A {AUgfrnrine, universal), B [Besondere, pi 
ticular), E (Eimchie, individual or singular). 
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Syllogmii of (Uterminnte being or qualitij. 
This, like the judgment of the eaniD name, deals 
only witli immediatoueas and is defective on tiiat 
acconut. It does not express the essential media- 
tion of its tcrma. Some accidental property ia 
taken as the middle term, or if some easential 
characteristic, this is taken in its shallow aspect. 

On this feature of the imperfection of the syllo- 
gism of immediatenesB Hegel hases its dialectic. 

The defect of the first figure taken immediately, 
is that the middle term as an immediate is inde- 
(jendent and needs a new mediation with each of 
!he extremes as much as they need with one 
mother. Moreover, the singular is any possible 
Immediate object and the particular is any ono of 
~ I properties or relations, the universal being 
Smother property or relation that is more general. 
Hence different conclusions may be drawn ad 
infinilum by using different middle terms. 
Predicates derived from sense-perception do not 
syllogism of the genuine type because 
beip content is not that of self-activity or self- 
mediation. Inasmuch as the premises do not oon- 
i self-mediation, they stand in need of it, and 
^tkce the first figure needs to have both its pro- 
tiseB proved. As above stated the first figure re- 
faree the third Ailstotelian figure to prove its 
iajor premise, which asserts that all of the middle 
arm is or is not the universal (all P is U). 
ITie individual is the bond that connects the 
iarticular and general and ia the middle term as 
iibject in both premises in the third figure so- 



called. This figure makes a mediation for ite in- 
diyidimla and thereby produces general elassea ; 
or rather it makes genera and species by sub- 
dividing more general classes. 

The first figure mediates or eshibita the relation 
of I to U (individual and universal) by means of P 
(particular). By the second figure the mediatioD 
is made between P and U by means of I. The 
mediiition left to be made is that between I and P, 
and this is the function of the second figure. 

The middle term must be predicate in both pre- 
mises of the second figure because it is the univer- 
sal, and subsumes both of the other terms (I and 
P). In the third figure it had to be the subject 
in both premises because it is subsumed by the 
other two terms (P and U). The dialectic that 
leads to this second figure from the third is the 
circumstance that the latter annuls immediate- 
ness by showing its dependence and unity with 
others. The total contains the elements as an- 
nnled and hence as indifferent and hence in their 
universality. 

The dialectic by which the first figure led to the 
third, is the circumstance that the individual is 
affirmed in the minor premise as the particular 
and in the conclusion as the universal. Hence as 
comprehending both it is the middle or connection 
that needs positing expressly in a new figure 
that makes I instead of P, its middle term. 

In the second figure both of its premises (I — TJ 
and P — U) have been proved (the former in the 
first and the latter in the second figure). Its 
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function ia to mediate I with P anil tliis boing 
done all the essential relations of the Byllogiem 
have been exhibited. Each term has been medi- 
ated with the others. 

Hegel points out (III. 134) that in the aeeoud 
figure, since ita niiijor premise must be converted 
(P — IT must be ehanged to U — P), and this can be 
done only negatively, it does not make aTiy differ- 
ence which of the two premiaos its taken for the 
minor or which for the major. Hence a now fig- 
nre of the syllogism is reached dialectically, tlie 
fourth, in which is expressed the empty indiffer- 
■ence of all the terms. They may be all U — U — U 
OP I — I— I. This is the mathematical ayltogism 
"in which there is no subsumption but only quanti- 
'tative equality. Two quantities equal to a third 
therefore eqnal to each other. The conven- 
ional fourth figure (Galen's) is not to be taken 
e aa equivalent of Hegel's fourth. In fact Hegol 
Ifpeaks of it with contempt. 

But this fourth figure reached by the dialectic 
rather the demonstration of the exhaustiveness 
of the three figures. Their self-mediation leads to 
the indifference — each term has been mediated 
and become a totaiity. Hegel therefore proceeds 
to consider a higher order of syllogisms, the syllo- 
gisms of reflection wherein both premises express 
mediation. 

3. The Syllogisms of Reflection. 

In the syllogisms of reflection we have the quan- | 

titative aspect accentuate ae aU, tome, and one, . 



In the syllogisms of determinate beiiig or quality 
the iiocent wus laid on the iuhorenco or mediation. 
Here it is laid npon the quantity, i\s showing ax- 
plicitly how much mediation has already been jic- 
complished ; the object of the syllogism ia to show 
what necessary inferences can bo made. 

First there is the syllogism of all-ness {Allheit) 
in which there is stated the results of previous iu- 
duction — " All men arc mortal," etc. Then nest 
eomes the explicit statement of the process of ar- 
riving at this ' ■ all-ness. " Hence, secondly, there is 
the syllogism of induction, wherein the middle 
terra is I and the form of the whole is U— i-j-i-j- 
i-j-etc.,- — P, or the universal is divided into eub- 
classes through inventorying the individuals com- 
posing it, and classifying them by a new charae- 
teristic. For example, we take the universal term 
eagle and inventory its individuals ae either white- 
headed or otherwise. 

But inasmuch as the universala derived from ac- 
tual inventory are not pure but limited univereals, 
and true only so far as observation has extended, 
they have their truth in the principle of anal- 
ogy- 

The syllogism of analogy is accordingly the 
third species under this head of reflection. On 
the ground of what is already known it is inferred 
that the unknown ia hkely to ho of the same char- 
acter. Bnt analogy strictly speaking takes the in- 
dividual in two senses — as individual and as uni- 
versal. The earth is inhabited, the moon being an 
earth is likely to be inhabited also. The eartJi ie 
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taken aa the actually inhabited earth that we 
know, and also as the general type of all planets. 
This general senee is the baeis of the inference. 
Its form is I — U — -P. But tlie ambiguity of the , 
middle term (which however Hegel defends J 
against the cliarge of quaternio terminorum) leads J 
to the demand for an osplicit nniveraa! as the f 
basis for the necessary conclnsions which the i 
Byllogiem ought to mediate. 

3. Tfie Si/Uoyisiiis of Necessity. 
The syllogism ot analogy hiw its truth in the 
syllogisms of necessity. The first of these is the 
categorical syllogism which should have its 
mises assert objective universality. But since the J 
assertion of this implies the categories of substan- 
tiality and causality, a more explicit form of the j 
ayllogism is found in the hypothetical, which is the I 
Beeond form. The hypothetical asserts the neces- I 
sary dependence of its minor premise on the msr I 
jor, There being given some contingent existence, 
it follows hy presupposition that there is a causal \ 
process to account for it. This principle of pre- 
aupposition is the key to the method of speculative 
philosophy. Instead of investigating and inven- 
torying contingent existences it proceeds to infer 
the general grounds and conditions of such exist- i 
«ne6 as it finds. But the hypothetical is defective j 
■"on account of the accidental chai-acter of its as- | 
eumed realities. This can be corrected by making 
an exhaustive inventory of the field of the contin- 
gent. Then we may have the disjunctive syllo- I 
gism. 



The highest form of all ByllogiBms is therefore 
the disjuuctive, which in ite major premise recites 
the concreta totality of the parta or divieiona of 
the universal (U ia a, or b, or c, or d, etc.), and 
in the minor premise asserts the actual limitation 
of poBsibility (U is a, or U ia not b, c, or d, etc.), 
and draws its necessary conclusion. 

With this we have a syllogism of which 'the 
terms U, I, and P are no longer abstract and 
mutually excluding, but each is completely un- 
folded so that each ia a mediation of itself through 
all the others and a syllogism of syllogisms is the 
result. The three great divisions of syllogisms 
have typical forms of which I — P — U is that of 
quality or inherence— the particular being the 
prevailing middle term and deduction the chief 
process; V — I — P is that of reflection (or sob- 
sumption of quantity) — the individual being the 
middle term, and indnction the prevailing process ; 
I — U — P is that of necessity — the universal in its 
concrete self -unfolding being the middle term and 
derivation of the individual specimen from the 
general process being the chief operation. 

The insight of the disjunctive syllogism is that 
of the necessary objectification of the self-active 
being — it sees how the self-active is universal, par- 
ticular and singular, all at once, and a living pro- 
cess of mind and will. 

Hegel therefore considers himself to have ar^ 
rived by the dialectic of subjectivity at objectivity. 
In other words, he sees that an adequate concep- 
tion of the Begriff or self -activity brings na to v 
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derstand how the totality of the subject must be 
alEO the totality as object. In the nest chapter we 
fihall take up this objectivity, first in its simplest 
iorm a,s mechanism, and follow Hegel as ho traces 
■it upward to complete subject -objectirity in the 
absolute persomil idea, the ultimate conclusion of 
this logic. 

hegbl's syllogism and psychology. 

The suggeativenesa of Hegel's study of formal 
logic is inexhanatible, but his actual exposition is 
only an epitome of the views that opened before 
him. 

Having followed out through a number of 
years the study of tlio significance of the three fig- 
ures in sense-perception, taking my hint from his 
discussion above outlined, I offer the following aa 
a sketch of my results. 

Hegel starts with the first figure and then pro- 
jeeda to the third and from the third to the sec- 
'Ond, I find that sense-perception begins with the 
second figura, and next uses the first, and finally 
the third. It performs first an act of identifica- 
ition or recognition of its object — if it be no more 
^an the act of recognizing that it has an object — 
pr an appearance of an object. It identifies feat- 
JW« after feature in ita object and by these feat- 
^~Te8 as predicates classifies it, descending from 
TOgue and general classes to sub-classes more and 
more specific. The moment that the object is 
olaesified it is placed in connection with all the 
stored-up previous experience in regard to it and 
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this gives oo^naiou for a re-enforced action of per- ' 
oeption to verify viirions deductions made from | 
the clasa in regard to the individual specimen be- ] 
fore it. If it ig olaBeified as Ji bird by aome ont 
characterietic. we look now for the other cliai^c- 
tevistiCB that it ought to have beounee it is & 
bird. 

Next after the use of the first figure, develops 
the use of the third figure unfolding new specific 
differences from the classes identified, and ending 
with the production of new eub-classes. For hav- 
ing the general class of the object and deducing 
all its eharacteri sties we note others that do not 
belong to the definition of the clasa already predi-1 
cated. By these we sub-divide the class and ar- 
rive at the definition ot new possible varieties. 
For every individual taken as a typo contains 
the murks of infinite poseiblo sub-classes. 

Hegel hiia not iudicuted this psychological ap- 
plication of his doctrine of the figures, but his dis- 
cussion fiuggests it. 

If it is objected that the phases of identification, 
verification and specification which I have de^ 
scribed as using respectively the second, first and 
third figures of the syllogism are all forma of the 
first figure and that there is no proof that we use 
any figure eseept the first, I would point out that 
Aristotle, and after him all logicians, have enmner- 
ated these three figures as actualty in ueo even in 
consciona reasoning. I would suggest too that the 
fact that the imperfect syllogisms (the second and 
third figures) are all reducible to the first d( 
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prove that they arc not ueerf. Tliey are used and 
used in Benae-perception, though the consciousneBa 1 
of the form of inference is much more obscure than ] 
in the higher phases of mental activity. Percep- | 
tion has usually been regarded as immediate aud 
not capable of further analysis. This is the cap- 
ital error of psychology as it exists. 

Hegel pays no attention to the subject of the 
moods of the syllogism, but uses only the typical 
forma without discriminating the valid from the 
invalid moods. This he did doubtless for the pur- 
pose of keeping the attention fixed upon the func- I 
tion which the figures perform in realizing the I 
content of the syllogism.* 

*Tbere are four valid moodH In the flrst figure— (our moodaln 
wblch a conoluslou may be ileiluced viKb absolute certninty from 
the premliea glcen. 1'bax le to eay, if ihe premises are true la Uii 

mbJeatandF fur the prullcalBof Ihe i^onolusioii. tuid M for the 
middle term, iheeeare as futluwii : 

J. (a) AU M are P : (6| all S are M ; (c) hence all S i 
tratiiiK miB symbollam : (a) nil men are morlal (all M ui 
Die middle lenn, men, are morlal, morlat being Ihe predicate i)( tbe | 
eoncluBloD) ; (A) all ludlanij sremen (all Sare M, oraU af tbe b 
Jeot of tbe coiicluEloii, IiidlaiiB, are men, the middle utm); 
]>eDCe bU IndlBDE are mortal (all S are P, all o[ Lbe aubjeel. IndUnB, ] 
■re mortal, (he predleatp.) Thin mood la called Barliara. 

S. (a) No M ere F: [fr)aUSareM; (e) hence no S are P. Tbli 
mood is called Cflarenl, 

S. la) All U are P; (i 
Tbia la called AiHI. 

4. (a) No U are P; [6) 
iVhii la called ^«^a. 

There are alxty-four mooda poBBllile In each tlgiire, aa one 
•M by calculaHug the permntatioua poBsiMe In three terms, i 
one of which baa t<mt pOHilble forms. Bach term, S, M, P, ma; 
imlveraal affinuatlve— aJI art (Indicated In logic bj Ihe letter 
tmlvetBal nepiliOQ— none an (Indicated by the letter e) ; parlleulftr 
kffinoatlve— law' a/v (indlcaleil by the letter 1) ; ponictilar nevatlTa 
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—IWM or* aoi [Indicated hylbBlMlaro). But of the eljtt j-f i 
Bible mooda In each figure only a faw are valid or draw ceoeBeai 
coDi-lDslDnB. TbLTe Hre aa seen above only fuiir Talid mooja In tt 
flrBtfleure; Uiesiunelii tbeBiK{otidflgure; and tlx valid tnoods i 
Ihe third figure. Tbe following aie the four valid moods of II 

I. CetarKa) NoPi»M: |t)ailSiBM; (c) bancw no 3 ie P. 

S. Ciirna^rtma) AUPlsU: (Aj no S la H ^ {e) bencc no S b« P. 

a. J^fuflna |a)NDptaU; (&} Home S ta U 1 (cj and tience Bomo 
iB not P. 

i. 3aroco{a) M\PlaK; (tj some S IsDot M; (O hence 
is not F. 

Tbere are six vulld moods !ti ttie tlilrd figure, named 
ivBly : 

1. Z)(irap«-A11MIBP; all Mia 8; hence some Sis P. 

X. IHiamliSoiae M is P; all M is S; benca some B ia 

3. i>u'ijn— AllMiaP: soma M Ik S; bunce aameB IsP. 

*. Fetaptan-SoXlaPi ellMlag; beiice some S ism 

G. B^rimja— SomeMlBnoCF; ollMia S; henco tomcl 

fi. Ferieon—tJo M la F i some M is S ; beuce some B Is i 

I add tba following qaolalluiiB from a diacuaelon of the «i 
pabllebed b; me eltiewhere, In order lo elucidate further ihe bitof 
preaenlatiaii made in tbe text, 

1. "Let ua eiamioB aensa-perceptlon and see what logical rorros 
make themselves manifest, Talietbe raokt ordinar; act of seeing; 
what ie the operation Involved tberey la 11 not tbe recognition of 
■omeiblngT We make out tba object firat ae SDmetbliig in space be- 
fore ua; then as somellilnB limited In space; then an something 
colored: then u ijometblng of a definite Bbape; and thus on until 
we recognize in it a deflnlle object of a kind familiar to m. The 
percepdon of an object Is thus a series of rccogniilone— a aeries of 
acts of predication or judgmeol: 'This la an object before me in 
space ; it is ooloredgray; it looms through the fog like a tree; no, 
it la pointed like a aleepiei I see what looks like a belfry ; I make 
onl the cross on tbe (op of the spire; I recognize II to be a uhiircta 
apire.' Or.agHin; 'Something appears in the dislance; It la mov- 
ing; Itmovea its limbs; ilia uolaquadnipad; Itlsablpedi llisa 
boynalkiug this way; be has a bosket on his arm; It is James.' 

" Notice what logical forms we have used, first, tbe act of red- 
ognltlon uses tbe aeoond figure of tbe syllogism. The seoond Bg- 
□re says 8 la M ; P is M ; bance S is F ; or, tn Ihe esse of sense-per- 
ception (0) this object (Ibe logical snbjecl) has a cross on Ibe lom- 
mllof its spire— nr Is a croaa-crowned spire; (S) church spirei mia 

"All senae-perceptlon la a recognition of tblason; Somelblng 
(an object before me) ti somelliing {g.jx attribute or clau wUah 1 
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1 Beuce Uie Judgment Is groundeii an uther jiidgmeale, end the 

I trhDle ad Dt ECU Ee perception Is a sylioglsm. Tbe mind acle In the 

I farm of a sfllogiEni, but la dimlj cousclous {or ecen quite ancon- 

E) of tlia form lu which it bcIb when 11 la eugugcd ill sense-per- 

I eepllon. 1 perceive that thin Is a church iteeple. But I do not re- 

f fleet on the form of mental actlylty by which 1 haye racognized ft. 

asked ■Kovi do you know thsl it Is a church tteepiet ' then I 

|f*«levate Into con«clousnesa eome of the eleps of the process and eaj: 

.'BecBHEe I saw its eroBB-crowuad pinnacle.' This implies a syUo- 

ond figure: {a) Church spires huTe criHS-crownsd 

P^tonaclesi (A) this ohject bae a erosa-crowned pinnacle; (c) heticeit 

' ia a church spire. But this ia Dotauecesaary eoncluBton— itianota 

'valid mode' uf the second figure. The mind iinowe this, but Is not 

conscious of It at the time. An objection may be raised which will 

at once draw into conscioumivss a valid mode. Let it be objected: 

'The object that you see la a monument In the cemetery.' The 

replylsi ^Monuments do not have belfries^ but this objecthasa 

belfry.' Here sense-perception has noted a further attribute— iha 

belfry, lis concliiBlon is simply negative. 'It is not a monument, 

becanoe It has a belfry,' and Itcoocludea this in a valid mode of the 

KCondSgure. (a) No moouments have belfries ; (A) this object has 

L 'ft belfry; (c) hence It in not a mouumcoL If the premises (a and A) 

»rre«t, tlie conclusion neeeaaarliy follows." 

" Ho aooner have I recognised and claesllled the abject by one 

aOUAalhanlbegln to look after the other marks which I have 

oedlamy previous esperieuce to belong to objects of lis class. 

BjtiecogDlie the object to be a church steeple by Ita cross crowned 

Ibnacle, and begin at once to looli for other oharacterlsUca of it 

Amreh steeple, such aa a belfry, for exiunple. I also look for tbe 

11-known outllues of a spire, for the roof at the church to which 

Is united, and ao on. 

" If Che first step of the process of sense-perception is in the form 
Viaf tbd second figure, the second step is in tbe form of tbe first fig- 
B second figure I have identified the object as a churoh 
classify la (o refer the aew object to what is well known. 
11 is possible now to re-enforce the present perceptlou by bringing 
to ft all the storcd-up treasures of experience. 1 begin at once to 
draw out of the treasurB house of the general class a series of In- 
a church spire it is likely to have a belfry— possl- 
B clock, a steep slope above, shingled u*llhalat« or wood, joined 
o tbe body of the church at tbe ridge of the roof, or else at 
le comer of the edifice, etc., ets. Henoe I loolt again and again, 
w helped by my previous experience I collect much inf oi- 
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rt Intervn! or time. The form of this Bcwmd 
aPtlYilyiDtheB™tfl(oireIs[u) MtsP; (ftlStaM; (e) 8 ia P." 

8. "The ucllvlly tif Ihp ECconilflpin* Kives oi^ouaioii Ki UiHtof [he 
nretflgure. The ecnred up experience leitdH U> > Dumber of antiol- 
pndoDB of pereeplion, whtph are verlflefl or leeted. But, by VlbU 
prooe»8 clo classes, speoiea, genera, and all Hie iinivereals which 
fnrnlBb Uie mnjor premise nf the first figure arise! Tbe ousH'er (o 
this brings us to the third IlKure, 

"The third figure nePeasarliyaonieH into aetivlty afler the seMnd 
and first flgures. This will be obvlona when we aonsider its nnlurF. 
Itsschemikls: M is P, U Is S, hence 8 Is P; man is a bipeil. oiaii ta 
rational ; hence (scnnel rational being Is n biped. Hers man is the 
middle lerm, and It is the subject In both preizilses. 

"The third flgrure follows the firs! and second llgiireB. anil cannot 
precede their acilvitr becaUiie each of its prenilnei preaupposes thv 
action of identifying. The object U Is 9 IB is recognised in Ihe oli- 
Ject), The object H Is P (P is now revognlied). Thus there itre 
two Idemineatlons. one Cm ench promise (bnlb using the second 
figure of the sfllogltim), before the third figure can begin to 

fUDctlOD. 

" How it acts and connects the two phases of the object (a + P) 
making a new prcdicallun which may serve for a new major pre- 
miseuf the first figure. Hereafter we may nay: Sufh objects as 
those (M) are S + P and when we nee one of tbls kind we may rec- 
ognise it In the second figure at once. 

" Let us euppOBC Ihat our objevt before had been n well-known 
object— a black eagle. In a new object we rtcagnlie eagle and white- 
head by two acts of the second figure; white-bead (bald-headed) 
eagle makes a new class derived by tbe third figure, Hercnfter. 
an object may be recognised as a wbliehended (or bald-headed) 
BBgle, by the second figure, and all Its olhar peouliartlies 
stored up in observation deduced by the first figure." 

i. •• TbeulUmate conseiinenceaof tills prfi^clpte In psycholo^ are 
Imporiant an touching tbe doctrhie of the categories of the mind. 
aense-pBroeptlon uses these categories unconsciously. Hefleotion 
Bubiequently dlscovera their existence and finally their genesis. 
The fundamental act of mind, as self- determining, discrlniliuiles 
self from Ihe special modification in which the self finds tlselt. 
The self la the general capacity for feeling, willing, knowing; but 
it i» at a given moment determined u one of these, if not exdn- 
Blvely, at least predomlnnnlly. Every act of perception beglnB with 
identiflcallon (second figure). This Is an act of removal ut tbe 
Bpeclsl limitation from tbe object— a dissolving of It In the geueial 
self as a capacity ffir any and all seoBHtlon, yoHl.jn, or thonghl. It 
Is tbls first net thai gives rise to Ihe culegoty of helBS, and Ihe C4t«- 
gory of ntgaiian bom with It, l« next parceived. All other cat«- 
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gories arise from division of this most general of categories (sum- 
mum genus). The third figure shows how these arise by progressive 
definition. The categories, in so far as they do not imply in their 
definition any properties derived from sense-perception, are called 
categories of pure thought or logic." 
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OBJECTIVITY. 



IT baa been pointed out ali'eady in this volmne 
{Cbaps. I., VIII.) that the point of difficulty 
in all philosophy is the explanation of the deriva- 
tion of the imperfect from the All-Perfect. The 
philosophy whose principle is a method (see Ohap. 
IX.) — that is to say, whose principle is self-activ- 
ity, wliich develops itself — explains the rise of 
the finite by the essential action of its principle. 
The contemplation of the principle is a contem- 
plation of an activity of creation. This is the 
meaning of that mysterious utterance that prin- 
ciple and method are one in this philosophy; 
also that thought and being are one. To con- 
sider the nature of a creative being is to consider 
its inward springs of creative action. Hence, 
Platonic thought had no sooner seen the necessity 
of intelligence and goodness in the divine first 
principle than it came at once npon the idea of a 
Logos eternally begotten, who in some way through 
his goodness was responsible for creating imper- 
fect beings that have independent self-action. 

Christian thinking, in the process of formulating 
the orthodox creed, especially in the writings of St. 
Athanasius and St. Hilary (and I think, too, j 
s in statement oven in those of J 
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and Ensebiiis of Nidomedia), urrived at a quite ade- 
quate iusight into the ground of creation in tho 
Belf-l(n owl edge of the Logos. Knowledge being 
ail objectifying, His self-knowledge is the objectifl- 
eation of himaolf. Hie knowledge of himself ae 
He 18, namely, ae perfect, ia the origin of a third 
perfect being, the Holy Spirit, but the knowledge 
of Hia eternally past begotteneaa makes objective 
His own derivation as a Processio, which ia oar 
world in time and space- 
That derivation of tho Logos has been complete 
from all eternity, but it is, nevertheless, hia logical 
■presupposition, for he is related to the First only 
by this timeless act of derivation (or "genera- 
tion"). Hence, the contemplation of His deriva- 
tion is the contemplation of the goodness of the 
!8ret principle, the unbegotten Father. I^ie first 
i^inciple in knowing Himself generates the Logos 
" " 1 all eternity. The Logos, in knowing his 
derivation, recognizes his origin in the aelf-know- 
ing of the first. But the first, too, recognizes the 
recognition of the second, and this mutual recog- 
nition is described in religious language as the 
fiiutual love which causes the Holy Spirit to pro- 
Beed eternally. In philosophical language it ia 
Bnutual recognition, the knowledge of one's self in 
►nother. But the Processio is to be distinguished 
from the perfect being that proceeds, for the Pro- 
tessio is an evolution or becoming from that which 
^Js not to that which ia and is perfect. Hence, it 
eternally containa all degrees of imperfection in it 
ti all times. The Processio is, in fact, creatioDj 
And not God nor a peraon of tiie Trinity. But it 
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has. a.s croatiou, iinii|UO relations to each of the 
divine I'erBons. To the First, it is the I'ecogni- 
tion of hiB own process of generating throngh 
goodness or altruistic action ; to the Second, it is 
the recognition of another's goodness and oltru- 
iam— namely, that of the First ; to the Third, it ia 
a recognition of his own double procession throngh 
the altruism of First and Second. The eiBation in 
time and space is a process with one sole final pur- 
pose, the evohitionof rational immortal souls, and 
their perfection in institutions (whose aggregate is 
the invisible church). The world is not divioe, but 
it has a divine function to perform, because it is 
the Frocessio of the Holy Spirit.* 

• The reader of Dante wtU rccaU Uie opening of the lenth canto 
of UiB Faradito, wheri-In he m&kes the muttinl love of the First nnil 
Second the otlglii of tbe sforlil~"Tbe mnBler who within hlniMlf 
loves tbe world (or giellor system) so ihst he never withdraws hl> 
gae from it." (X 11, W). 

"The Hrsl snd ineffBhle Power, looking upon his Son with, titt 
lore that (a etemsilf breathed forth from both, creflled wbBtnw 
mores before the mind and the eye \i. e. before tbe inward and tb« 
ontward eyes) with sueh order [onKiw i. s, marks of ordering Intel- 
ligence] ihst whoever behoIdR this cannot avoid lasting that lore 
[eaniiol avoid recognizing divine Reason In tbe world]." X l-C 

St. Thomui Aqiilnss (Sunt. Tlieol. P I.. Qu. ilv. An. S,) ta.ja; 

"The divine procesElons are the cause of the procssalMi of 
things. Hence to create ts an atlilbule of tbe divine Person. . , 
But the divine Persons have eausellt)- in respect to ths ttieaSiiii e( 
things aceordlng to (he nature (railonam) of their proGesdon. . ■ 

. . . Whence God madecreallon by HlswordwhlcblstheSan; 
and by His love wliieh i> tbe Holy Spirit," 

(alv, 8 1> Proeesaianes divinarum personartim Sunt eaiiM I»i>- 
CMsionls Temm ; el sie crearo est proprlom persona, (d*. t4^ 
Sed tamen dlvins persons secundum mtlonem sue pcoceailoilb 
habenlcausalitalem respectucreationis rormn. . . UudeelDetn 
Pater operalus est creatursm per euum Verbmn, quod eat Flllua; 
et per Buum smorem. qui est Bjilrltua sanctim. 

The reader will nolo tbat Catholic tbeolofy connects oreuloa 
with the ProceBslon. 
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I have often before alluded to this distinction of 
the Processio from the Seooud Divine Person, as 
tiie important thing neglected by Hegel — a neg- 
lect that in somo measure juBtiflos the censure of 
iwnthoigm that has been go freely caet upon him. 
it la not, howevur, with Ilegel precisely aa the 
'pharge has made it to be. Ilegel doea not in any 
wise fail in the proper eharacterizalion of the 
Third Person, nor in the doctrine of the invisible 
iChurch and the "communion of saints." Free- 
dom and immortality in the muet concrete sense 
hold by Hegel. The defeet pertains to the 
Conception of the nature of the Second Person. 
The Procesuo is taken for the Logos. Hence 
there is an implication that the First in knowing 
himself perceives in himself finitude originating 

id passing over into perfection. Recognizing 
tliis in himself he at the same time creates it ; for 
lis knowing is creating. "In God knowing and 
Strilling are one." But such recognition of the 

■igin of finitude in himself implies a conscious- 
of a derivation (a begottenness) and this 
showB at once that Hegel has conceived the First 
as the Second. He has attributed to the Father 
the consciousness that belongs to the Logos. 

On this plane, too, the reader of this book must 
uppi-oach the topic of objectivity which is the 
dialectical outcome of subjectivity as exhibited in 
tiie exposition of the syllogism. The subject 
makes itself its own object. The syllogistic con- 
stitution of the Ego opposes itself in its complete- 
neee and independence to itself as object. This is 
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the nature of mind in itself; it is the nat 

the diviiie mind to do this: " creare est proprimn 

persona," says St. Thomas. 

That Hegel has this in view here I wil] show by a 
quotation from the first page of hia discuseion of 
objectivity : 

" Self -activity (Begriff) determines itself as ob- 
jectivity. It is manifest that this new feature of 
its self-determination is the same thing that used 
to be called in the old metaphyeic the 'syllogism 
of the Begriff,' namely, the ontological proof of 
the existence of God, which inferred his existence 
from the conception {Begriff) of him. It is well 
known that the suhlimest thought of Descartes, 
namely, that God is that whose idea includes nec- 
essary being, haa been laid aside since Kant," etc. 
(III. 16T). 

He presents in detail his refutation of the Kant- 
ian objections to the Cartesian proof. With him 
the necessary presupposition (as we have Been) of 
all things, is self -activity in the form of Begriff, or 
subject-objectivity. Hence, God is precisely that 
necessary being presupposed by all, whose very na- 
ture implies objectivity. St. Auselm, who origin- 
ated the argument, said, in effect, that we could not 
avoid the thought of a totality — "the thought of 
that than which there can be none greater." For 
if we speak of onrselvee as known arid the object- 
ive universe as unknown, still we think a totality 
under the me and the nnt-me — the mo and the not- 
mo is necessarily all. The totality is the unity that 
nnderlios all thinking, It is the independent: tl 



includes the dependent as one of its moments. 
The Begriff is, then, Hegel's expression for the in- 
dependent being that everything presupposea as 
ssary. Ite nature is to make itself an object of 
itself in the manner that we have seen in the discua- 
gion of the judgment and syllogism. To Hegel, 
therefore, the old proof of God from his idea or 
iQoncept is fall of deep meaning. 

" God as living God, and still more as absolute 

Spirit, is recognized only in hid deed 

■The acientiflc knowing comprehends him in his ac- 
tivity, i. e., in himself, and knows the concept of 
God in his being and his being in his concept {Be- 
griff)" {111.169). 

" On the standpoint that we have now reached, 
■objectivity hasthe meaning of the in and for itself 
being of Begriff— i. e., of the Betjriff (notion) that 
baa cancelled its mediation, posited through its 
■elf- determination aud reai;hed immediate self-re- 
'Jation" (III. 173). This objectivity has, as we 
lAould expect, three forms, the^rn/ being objectiv- 
Sty undeveloped and devoid of subjectivity — 
tiamelj, mechanism ; secondly, as objectivity in 
which subjectivity appears — law and ratio, and 
Measure of differences — chemism ; ihirdlj/, object- 
ivity in which subjectivity manifests iteelf as de- 
.pendence on a purxiose or aim — teleology. 

This brings us to the idea wbi(;h may bo defined 
as explicit subject-objectivity iu the forms of life, 
intellect and will. 
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1. Mechanism. 

ThG judgment, when perfected, posits ita entire 
form in eat-h of its terms ; the subject ia the com- 
plete notion and the predicate is the complete 
notion, and their connection, the copula, also he- 
comes a judgment. With this the judgment has 
developed into the ayllogism. 

The syllogism, again, when jierfected, posits its 
mediation in each of ita terms, and each becomes 
a total. Each of the three figurea performs its 
function in proving some premiae of another, and 
the result is a syllogism of syllogisms. 

The whole dialectic progresa from being and 
naught to the syllogism has been of thia charac- 
ter. The perfection of the whole develops itself 
in the pai'ts, and the parts or moments grow to 
totalities, and this develops the form of the whole 
to a new and higher perfection. Thia is the prin- 
ciple of the Notion, and it is, as we have soen, 
also the dialectic method. With the development 
of the dependent moments into totalities there is, 
of course, the development of independence ; each 
moment becoming a reflection of the whole and 
containing all, it neeila nothing. 

The independence of the i>crfc>cted momenta of 
quality produced quantity, each moment bectime a 
one and indifferent to others. Dependence of 
somewhat on another gave place to independenca 
and indifference, because of com pie ten ess. 

So, too, actuality posited its perfection aa oanaal 
activity. But at first its truth waa sundered into 
partial terms, the cause having its eftect on some- 
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thing else, and the effect being void of catisal ac- 
tivity, except so far as receiving it from others. 
Tlien each moment became total ; the cause also ■ 
its own oflect, and the effect its own cause. The 
category of causa siti thus arose, and this is the ■ 
Notion. The notion ib especially that form of 
being in which each of its moments is an indepen- 
dent and perfect totality, but at the same time 
each one is perfectly interpenetrated by all the 
others, and this constitutes personality. But its 
imperfect realizations as found in the judgmente 
and syllogiama of inimediateness and reflection do 
not display the notion adequately. The tension of 
snbjectivity, opposed to objectivity, has to be o 
come by the developing of each of the moments I 
into an independent totality, ae in the syllogism of , 
syllogisms, and then we have a subject that ts its j 
own object, and an object that is ita own subject. 
This is the idea. 

But if we take this independence and indiffer- I 
enee of the moments abstractly, we have mere ' 
mecMniam, and this is the first and lowest possible \ 
sub-category under objectivity. 

In mechanism each part is indifferent to every 
other. " This constitutes the character of mechan- 
ism that every relation of the parts combined is | 
something foreign to them, which does not arise j 
from their own nature : the unity of the parts ia f 
only a seeming one, nothing more than an agj 
gation, a mixing, a heap, a collection, or the like. 
Whether material or spiritual, a mechanism is all ] 
the same. A mechanical memory, a mechanical I 
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imaginatiou, a mechanical habit, a mechanical act, 
all lack the presence anj interpenetration of the 
mind." The elements have no inner connection. 

If we admit that true being is subject and object 
of itself, and attempt to think it in its immediute- 
neas, we shall think subject as undeveloped and 
object as nudevoloped, but their opposition as fully 
developed, the one over against the other. This 
thought contains the moments subject and object 
as unreal, biit their separation as real. T!ie unde- 
'eloped subject is a point, the undeveloiied object 
s a point, but their separation is real — every point 
s outside of every other point. This gives ns the 
idea of space, which is the idea of pure mechan- 
can-ied one step further. For it ia the 
thought which the absolute idea thinks of iteelf 
when it thinks of its own immcd lateness abstractly. 
But such abstract thought, of itself, cannot be es- 
plaiued except hy tlie Platonic conception of the 
Ijogos and the Christian conception of the recog- 
nition of the Firat Principle by the Logos. The 
Logos thinks its own derivation from the first, and 
in doing this it is obliged to think a stage of pure 
imraediateuesB as the point from which its pro- 
cession commences. For derivation coTitains all 
stages of perfection in it, from the germ to the 
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This thought of space is the best clew to the 
idea of mechanisni. The empty conseiouauese, 
with empty subject anil empty object, bat with 
real antithesis, is the separation and antithesis of 
empty points, the very conception of space, 
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Take one step further, and the idea of time 
ariBes, and tiiis is the clew to Hegel's next step in 
objectivity after mechanism — namely, ehemism. 

The act of eonaciouBneea begins with the antith- 
esis of empty subject to empty object — a point op- 
posed tfl a point — and proceeds from this (the spaea 
concept) to the identification or recognition of the 
object by the subject (the time-concept). For the 
act of recognition or identification annuls the sep- 
aration or antitJiesis, and thus the points all be- 
come oue, and a real one. The separation be- 
comes unreal — a cancelled separation. Time has 
reality— the now, a single point of time ; all 
fleparatiou or extension is cancelled and unreal — a 
past or a future that exists not now. This is the 
dialectic connection of time and space in the Pro- 
pesnio. 

ow, in mechanism we can see iudopeudence, or 
iseparatiou and antithesis, conjoined with empti- 
:e8B and indifference of distinctions. Hegel 
nds the dialectic of mechanism to begin in the 
Contradiction between the perfect iudilfereuce 
of each part to every other and this perfect 
identity of properties and qualities. This, accord- 
ling to him, should produce the " mechanical pro- 
" — as a unity of mutually excluding objects. 
(o) Through action and reaction in the formal 
'process, "a result arises that was not contained in 
the process at first ; the product ia some external 
'arrangement or order of the parts." (?;) The sec- 
ond step, the real process, contains the dynamic 
.«ide of the process, that of the influeuce of the 
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stronger on the weaker, (c) There reaalts a cen- 
tre of movement us the product. This briiigs ue to 
" absolute mechanism," with («) its center, and {b) 
itfl law. To be related to a center is to have an 
ideal. Gravitation is the ideal that each separate 
body possesses of the totality of matter. Eaoh body 
ik, ideally all the other bodies, in pro- 
portion to their magnitudes and distances. With 
centrality, or tho ideal presence of the mechanical 
whole in each mechauiool part, we have tran- 
scended the sphere of mechanism and come to the 

ition of ^objectivity — the 
calls ehemism, 

3, Chemism, 
"The expression Chemism ('CAemwj»M«> for" 
mutual relation ( VerhSUnissJ of contrasted ele- 
ments f'iJi^erewz^ in objectivity must not be taken 
here exclusively in its application to chemical ele- 
ments, so called. Tlie meteorological process, the 
sexual relation of plants and animals, the spiritual 
relatione of love and friendship, have for their 
formal gi'ound this relation " (III. 196). The affin- 
ity seeks its own, and a process arises which is that 
of the ideal whole nmnjf esting itself as the gu iding 
principle in the process. Conformity to purpose 
or end — teleology — is a more explicit and fully 
] form than this blind affinity. 
3. Tehologij. 
'Teleology is the truth of meohaniBm. 
three phases of the category are: (a) the subjecUi 
aim, {b) the means, {<■) the realized aim. TIis aim 
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or purpose may be external or internal : as inter- 
nal, it is life. Self -activity is manifested by inter- 
nal aims and purposes. A being that moves or 
acts with a purpose shows that it has ideals, and 
hence that it is a synthesis of its self and its not- 
self ; this synthesis takes the form of appetite or 
desire in animals. 

Hence, through the category of teleology, we 
return out of mere objectivity into subjectivity 
again, and now have subject-objectivity expressly 
before us — this is the realm of the idea proper. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

THE IDEA AS PERSONALITY. 

REAL objective existence that is also subjective 
— for example life, intellect and will — be- 
longs to the stage of the idea, as Hegel conceives 
it. The immediate and most inadequate form of 
the idea is life. Intellect by itself is inadequate, 
and so is will by itself. The true concrete idea 
is the unity of life, intellect and will in such a 
manner that each of these is both the others. The 
Scholastics, as we have seen, defined God as the 
being in whom intellect and will are one. Such a 
definition is not easily understood. The philo- 
sophical student is apt to suppose that a being 
which is living and thinking and willing is meant. 
But this is not a correct apprehension. It is a being 
whose knowing is creating and whose willing is 
knowing. As we have often enough declared in 
this book, the essential thought here is that abso- 
lute reason knowing itself makes an object of itself 
and is, in so doing, both knowing itself and willing 
itself to be objective, in one and the same act. 
Man in knowing himself makes of himself an ob- 
ject, but not a real object — only a quasi object. 
But the absolute in knowing itself makes itself a 
real object. If to know is to create the object 
known, then the intellect and will are one and the 

390 
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same act, for creating is an exercise of the 
will. 

The absolute idea therefore is a living which is 
both intellect and will — and a thinking which is 
both life and will ; finally, a willing that is also life 
and knowledge. 

Hegel expounds the doctrine of the idea un^er 
the following heads : 

Cliapter I, 

1. Life : 

(a) The living individual. 

(b) The life-process. 

{c) The generic {Gattung). 

2. Intelligence {Erkennen): 
(a) The true. 

(1) Analytic knowing. 

(2) Synthetic knowing, 
(i) Definition. 

(ii) Classification, 
(iii) Theorem. 
{b) The good. 

Chapter II. 

The absolute idea : 

(a) Method. 

(b) Dialectic. 

(c) System. 

In his treatment of the idea Hegel again makes 
an occasion for misunderstanding as to the nature 
of the first principle to which he has arrived as the 
final result of his logic. Glancing at the discus- 



sious under absolute idea, one might naturally aup- 
poee tiiat we had arrived only at correct formiil 
views abont method and the dialectic treatment of 
the topics of a science. We have learned perhaps 
how to conijHJBe a work on philosophy ! For the 
Bub-topicB " method, dialectic progress, and ajs- 
tera " seem to relate to form of exposition rather 
thau absolute truth itself. Be this as it may, 
Hegel has bent his followei-s in this formal direc- 
tion and thus well-nigh rniued the influence of his 
philosophic school for a time. 

Loolting closely at his treatment of idea, however, 
we discover plain evidence sufficient to convince as 
that he has in bis thoughts always a personal first 
principle us the necessary result of his system. We 
see well enough that his talk about method and dia- 
lectic treatment is meant merely for a statement of 
the nature of this highest personal self-activity. 

First he treats of the forms of the idea in the 
world arising from nature : life, intellect and wiU. 
Life has the power of eelf-determination — -the liv- 
ing being can react against its environment and 
modify it. It can assimilate portions of its en- 
vironment, stripping off such determinations as it 
finds already present and imposing its own deter- 
minations in tiieir place. The living baing, if an 
animal, transmutes its food into cellular tissue of 
its own su that it can use it us instrument of feel- 
ing, thought and will. Even a plant transmutes 
its food into vegetable cells which will, like seeds, 
reproduce the entire plant in its esiict type of 
individuality. 
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The self in self-activity does not get very fully 
realized in plant life. Every plant ia a family of 
Bt-lvcB rather than a Einglu eelf. But in the ani- 
mal this eingie self gets realized in the form of 
feeling. 

In feeling, the Bolf-activity commenceB an ideal 
reproduction of its environment. It determines 
itself in imitation of the determination of the en- 
vironment and thereby makes what would be exter- 
nal limitation an inner limitation and for itself — it 
feels its environment. Desire is feeling accompa- 
nied with the additional sense of self-hood — the 
self extouda ideally beyond its limit. The self 
I ahonld be a synthesis of its real organism and its 
■environment, and desire expresses thin. 
r Knowledge is possible only when the self is real- 
ized as Ego. The pure generality of the Ego (self- 
determining as opposed to the self-determined) 
admits a process of ideal determinations that de- 
fines tlio environment and yet can be distingniahed 
from it. The infinite variety of nature can be all 
reproduced by definition of universale. Hence the 
memory, mother of the miiaes, arises through a 
higher realization of self-determination than oc- 
curs in simple feeling. From the exercise of the 
power to recall comes a conscionsnesa of this gen- 
eral power to reproduce or represent, and general 
ideas are now bom. 

Ilegel makes the generic, aa it ap])ears in life 
and reproduction, the transition from plant life (as 
mere eelf-preservation by aid of assimilation of 
nourishment) to the higher realization of the idea 
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in intelligeuce. That which ia generic or the re- 
producer of the epeeies in the lower forma becomes 
the Ego in the higher forme. 

The theoretical activity of the mind eeeka to 
kuow the true, the practical activity eeeks to 
realize the good through the will. Hegel ehows 
how opposite these activities are while yet both are 
forms of the same self-realization of the idea. The 
cognitive facuhy seeks the trne as objectively exist- 
ent in the world. The cotiative faculty (as Hnm- 
ilton calls the will) seeks to make the true exist in 
the world where it is not yet extant. 

The analytic cognition selects out of the world 
of experience the imiveraal or general — separating 
the abiding from the perishing. Tho synthetic 
cognition reproduces the particular determination, 
defining what is general by adding determiuationa 
to it. 

(1) "Definition contains the throe moments of 
the notion : The universal as the genns proximnin, 
the psHicular as the determiuateness of the specioe 
{qualitaa specijim) and the individual as the object 
defined " (Encyclopwdia, § 329, Zusaix). 

{%) Classification is a synthetic operation in 
which is expressed the necessary relation of all the 
determinations of the universal. The contents are 
exhibited exhaustively. This is a higher realisa- 
tion of the notion than tlio definition. 

(3) The theorem, however, realizes the notion 
still more completely as it " exhibits the object in 
the conditions and forms of its real extant being." 

With the completion of the theoretical cogi 
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the mind arrives at the knowledge of the i'.leal— 
the notion is being as it oiight to be. Hence arisea ] 
the idea of the good and the will to realize it. 

Self-determination that imposes its own forma I 
on the objective is the will. The crude immediate | 
will delights to feel its power by destroying what- 
ever it finds and imposing its own forms on actual- 
ity. While theoretic intelligence probes under- j 
neath objective appearance and does not rest until | 
it finds the absolute, the will power on -the other I 
hand pronounces against all reality as imperfect J 
and in need of reformation. 

But the dialectic of will-power leads it upward ] 
to the ethical and the recognition of the ethical in I 
the world-process. Providence rules events for I 
good. With this insight into the good the finite T 
realizations of the idea arrive at a recognition of 
the absoluto idea whoso theoretical and practical 1 
activities are one — wliose thinking is willing, in I 
short. 

THE ABSOLUTE IDEA. 

'■ The absolate idea a,a rational notion which i 
finds in reality its actualization is, on account of J 
this imraediatenesa of its objective identity, a re- j 
turn to the category of life " (111. 317). That is 1 
to say ; The reality of this identity of intellect ami I 
will which defines the perfect realization of the j 
notion is an individual being. "But," ho c 
tinues, "it holds this form of immediatonessc 
celled and forms within itself the highest tension I 
of oppositeB. The notion is not only soul, hut free | 
aubjeetive notion which exists for itself and there- 
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fore poB8BSBos personality — ^the will-power \ 
Prakthche) which determines itself objectivcly- 
as person is an impenetrable atomic Biibjectif 
But this is not merely exclnding individuality, 
also for itself existing uniTersalityand intelligai 
and it sees in its objective environment its ( 
self, made objective. All else is error, coiifusi 
opinion, strife, caprice and periehableness ; but 
absolute idea is being, immortal life, self-know 
truth, and all truth" (III. 317-318). 

"The absolute idea is the only object and c 
tent of pliilosopliy. Since it contains all de 
minatenesB in itself and its nature in to return \ 
itself through its self-determination or special^ 
Hon, it has many forms of activity and it ia 
business of philosophy to recognize them, ue 
forms. Kature and spirit [j, e., hnman histo 
are the two opposite modes in which this reall 
tion takes place. Art and religion are varieties 
its method of seizing itself and giving itself apj 
priate realization ; philosophy hiis the same e 
tent anil the same aim s£ ail and religion ; bn 
is the highest mode of apprebondiug the absol 
idea because its method is the high 
namely, that of the notion itself " (III. 318). 

How the method of the idea determines 
logic of pure thought which is its highest acti^ 
and how it finds its beginning in the immed' 
and progresses through the dialectic and fan 
totality as a system, Hegel discuBses in detai 
this closing chapter of his logic and almost jiiatt 
as we have said, the criticism that his system ( 
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With a prescription for the investigation and es])o- 
■Bition of truth rather than with thu presentation 
Jol truth itself. He emerges however, from this 
iscussion of scientific form and returns to his re- 
mit. " Every new stage of the onward progress 
^of this system of philosophical investigation of 
Fpure thought] arrives at what is more determined 
and definite — it is a return to itself rather than a 
going outward, and the greater the extension the 
greater the intension. The richest is therefore the 
concretest and most subjective, and that which 
withdraws itself into the simplest depth is the 
mightiest and most comprehensive. The highest 
and sharpest point of the summit is pure personal- 
ity which alone through its absolute dialectic, its 
essential activity, holds all tilings within itself and 
at the same time frees itself from complication 
with them {sick zum Freinten macht) and holds 
itself in absolute simplicity which is first immedi- 
l ateness and nniversality " (TIT. 339), 

■' According to this method every step forward 
! a step in further determination and in further 
■removal from the indeterminate beginning ; tliis is 
ftalso a return — a process of finding the grounds of 
|ibe thought with which we began " {III. 339). 
o from what is given ns to its presuppositions. 
tThe ultimate presupposition is absolute reason. 
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In the idea of the good as pointed out, the mind 
I first arrives at the truly divine, tJie absolute. The 
Btrausition from logic to the philosophy of natnre is 



found in thu unity nf the notion and its rualization, 
OB te tells US : " 8inue the idea poaitB itself tm the 
iibBolute unity of the pure notion iind its reality, 
and consequently aeeumeB the form of immediate 
being, it is, as the totality of this form, nature" 
(III. 342). This statement is not a very adequate 
one because it sounds like the former dialectical 
Btatemente which led us on to a new and higher 
category. In that case we should not have arrived 
at the conclusion of the logic of pure thought, for 
natui'e would be a higher step. Ilegel is awaro of 
this and therefore adds at once : " But this is not 
a becoming or u transition as above, when we took 
the step from the totality of the subjective notion 
[syllogism of syllogisms] to objectivity, or when we 
passed over from subjective aim {Zweck) to life. 
The pure idea into which the reality of the notion 
is elevated is rather an absolute emancipation 
{BefreiuTig) [i, e., emancipation from undeveloped 
possibilities which impel it on to further growth]. 
There is no further immediate determination for it 
that is not at the same time posited as the total 
notion. In this freedom [from lower, unde- 
veloped forms] it is not subject any more to tran- 
aitiona; its simplicity is perfectly tniDsparent 
and has the form of the abiding notion. The 
transition to nature here therefore means that 
the idea emits itself with freedom (sic?i selbst frei 
entl&sst) in the form of nature, but at the same 
time abiding secure in its owu repose within itself. 
(Here take note that Hegel does not hold that 
idea loses itself in nature, but transcends it.] An d 
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on account of thia ireedora the form of determi- ] 
nateness iu nature takes on the same freedom [oi 
independent existence] and appears aa externality i 
in the forma of time and space existing devoid of 
subjectivity. In so far aa this is looked upon as 
abstract immediate uesa of being it is seen by coii- 
seionaneas aa mere objectivity and external life ; 
but, in so far as seen from the idea, nature ii 
totality of the notion and the science of the divine 
cognition of nature. This first resolve {ErdsdiluM) 
of the pure idea to determine itself as external idea 
results however only in positing the mediation out 
of which the notion lifts itself into freedom again 
—into existence returned into itself out of external- 
ity — and perfects thia emancipation through the I 
science of spirit [the self-consciousness of tJie in- 
yisible church] and finds the highest notion of I 
itself in the logical science of pure thought as the' I 
Belf-compreheuding notion " (III. 343-343). With 
this remark Hegel closes his large logic. In the [ 
Sncychpiedia at the close, he speaks of the idea, 

& form existing for sense-perception (a«--' 
schauende Idee), as nature. "The absolute free- 
dom of the idea, however, is not u mere freedom 
from the lower forms of life and finite cognition, 
but its freedom in its absolute truth, in which it 

)lves to emit itself entire aa a reflection of itself \ 
{Wiederschein) in the form of immediate idea 

in the moment of particularity or of firet deter- 
mination and other-being"" {Eneticlop(Bdin, §344). 

:othi?. [n his elhtcs. coik^gItbr the Bhcnliitess resn1r!ng of his 
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This does not fjiiite admit of iiitt^rp relation as 
the creatiou of nature tlirongh the Logos, for it 
makes nature to be the Logos direct. The only 
and Bufficient objection to tliia ia that it makes 
it necessary that the absolute in knowing himself 
ehall know finitudo direct, recognizing it in him- 
eelf, or that he shal! himself pass through stages 
of imperfect knowing. It does not explain fully the 
emancipation {Befrelung) from finite determinor 
tions because it does not explain how thej arose 
through the resolve to make new ones, although 
the context makes it probable that altruism — 
divine goodness — prompts this divine gift of the 
idea to externality. But under it all it is clear 
that Hegel retains the thought that the finite limi- 
tations from which we have escaped by aid of the 
dialectic — the categories of being and essence — are 
iu some way so connected with the absolute idea 
that it generates them ont of itself as well as frees 
itself from them. Were this not so, how could this 
dialectical logic, whose sole function ia to widen 
these imperfect notions into the true notion — how 
could this logic be spoken of as the form in which 
the idea returns out of its erteniality in time sod 
space ? No doubt nature " comes to its truth " in 
rational conscious beings ; these rational beings 
again reach a knowledge of God in pure thought 
which apprehends him as absolute person with will 
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.d intellect identical. In this boqsq Hegel conld 
\iBAy that the idua finds its highest notion of itgeU 
.in the logic of pure thought. But on the other 
^liand the logic of pure thought is only the diniecti- 
■cal process by which man (not God) purifies him- 
■flelf from his lower eategories aud rises to the only 
true and adequate one, namely the absolute idea. 
The logic is then a sort of phenomenology — a 
voyage of diaeovory to find the one true pure 
thought. 

The idea being once comprehended aa the 
'higher unity of intellect and will (in this Hegel 
anil Aquinas agree), it follows that it is perfect 
subject ami perfect object and complete personality 
in each. The First knows himself in the Second; 
this ia not nature even aa totality. But the Second 
knowing himself as derived creates a world of be- 

iming and derivative being which rises from 
apace and time through matter up to organic be- 
ings and finally to man. Man has his forms of 
emancipation from externality and these culminate 
in philosophy and theology in an insight into the 
nature of God (" The vision of God " ), 

If Hegel had not found his logical forms of be- 
ing and OBsence mere defective categories he could 
not have ti'eated them dialectically. Ho leaves the 
logic at the end without explaining how the abao- 
lut« idea generates them. For the absolute idea 
resolves to create nature and does not generate 
these abstract and inadequate categories of being i 
and eaaouce until they rise in the minds of his I 
rational creatures on their way from savagery to- 
wards divine knowledge. 
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In his treutmGnt of the method, dialectic^ 
gi-eea and syilogism, howeror, Hogel eeema i 
moment to suppose that he finds those categories 
of being and essence directly through the abaohite 
idea. But it ia only a seeming, for he proves only 
that the application of the notion ae method 
necessitates the testing of each concept through its 
univerBality. If a category can bo by itself, and 
does not presuppose any other one to make it pris- 
sible, then it is the highest and final category. 
This of course will direct ua to the beginning with 
pure immediateuesa or pure being. But this is 
formal and relates to the exposition and not to the 
absolute truth which one reaches at tlie end of the 
exposition — nor to the absoluts truth that pre- 
cedes the finite and imperfect as its presupposi- 
tion. 

The dialectic is no infinite progress, but it 
brings us to a final category when a further con- 
tinuation simply repeats the idea already reached 
— when further progress ia simply gojng-together- 
with-itseli, that is to say when itself is its own 
other and this explicitly — not implicitly as has 
been found in the case of the categories of being 
and essence. This thought is seized by Hegel in 
its fulneas and if wo criticise him for his view of 
nature we must not misunderstand lits attitude and 
attribute onlinary pantheism to him as though he 
teaches that nature is a necessary moment of God 
instead of being a fi'ee creation. It is a great miB- 
tako to say that Hegul holds God to be a becoming. 
If by becoming one means the process of life a 
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process of consciousness, of course he may say even 
of the orthodox view that it holds God to be a be- 
coming. But Hegel makes out the absolute to be 
a person — intellect and will in their highest 
potence. There is no fatalism in connection with 
such a theory. But there is certainty in regard to 
the actions of a perfect being, nevertheless. A 
reasonable being will act reasonably because it is 
free, while a being under fate will act because im- 
pelled from without. 

The method of the idea, its mode of action, is to 
descend into the depths of non-being and mere 
possibility in order to create and bring up beings 
into its own perfection. It condescends through 
grace to impart its being unceasingly to new indi- 
viduals which although they begin to be, yet enter 
on immortal careers. 

FINIS. 
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